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DECEMBER 1817. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


REMARKS ON MR WEST'S PICTURE OF 
DEALH ON THE PALE HORSE, AND 
ON THE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
WHICH ACCOMPANIES IT. 


Mr Wesv’s name stands deserved- 
ly high in the annals of art in this 
country—too high for him to con- 
descend to be his own puffer, even at 
second-hand. He comes forward, in 
the present instance, as the painter 
and the showman of the piece ; as the 
candidate for public applause, and the 
judge who awards himself’ the prize ; 
as the idol on the altar, and the priest 
who offers up the grateful incense of 
praise. He places himself, as it were, 
before his own performance, with a 
Catalogue Raisonné in his hand, and, 
before the spectator can form a judg- 
ment on the work itself, dazzles him 
with an account of the prodigies of 
art which are there conceived and exe- 
cuted. ‘This is not quite fair. It is 
a proceeding which, though “it sets 
on a quantity of barren spectators to 
admire, cannot but make the judi- 
cious grieve.” Mr West, by thus 
taking to himself unlimited credit for 
“the high endeavour and the glad 
success,” by proclaiming aloud that 
he has aimed at the hig est sublimi- 
ties of his art, and as loudly, with a 
singular mixture of posity and 
phlegm, that he has fully accomplish- 
ed all that his most ardent hopes had 
anticipated,—must, we should think, 
obtain a great deal of spurious, catch- 
penny reputation, and lose a great 
deal of that genuine tribute of appro- 
bation to which he is otherwise en- 
titled, by turning the attention of the 
well-informed and unprejudiced part of 
the community from his real and un- 
doubted merits to his groundless and 


exaggerated pretensions. Self-praise, 
it is said, is no praise : but it is worse 
than this. It either shows great weak- 
ness and vanity for an artist to talk 
(or to get another to talk) of his own 
work, which was produced yesterday, 
and may be forgotten to-morrow, with 
the same lofty, emphatic, solemn tone, 
as if it were already stamped with the 
voice of ages, and had become sacred 
to the imagination of the beholder ; 
or else the dels so is a deliberate at- 
tempt to encroach on the right of pri- 
vate judgment and public opinion, 
which those who are not its dupes 
will resent accordingly, and endea- 
vour to repel by acts of precaution or 
hostility. An unsuccessful effort to 
extort admiration is sure to involve 
its own punishment. 

We should not have made these re 
marks, if the “ Description of the 
Picture of Death” had been a solitary 
instance of the kind ; ‘but it is one of 
a series of descriptions of the same 
sort--it is a part of a system of self- 
adulation which cannot be too much 
discouraged. Perhaps Mr West may 
say, that the Descriptive Catalogue is 
not his; that he has nothing to do 
with its composition or absurdities, 
But it must be written with his con- 
sent and approbation ; and this is a 
sanction which it ought not to re- 
ceive. We presume the artist would 
have it in his option to put a negative 
on any undue censure or flagrant ae 
buse of his picture ; it must be equal- 
ly in-his power, and it is equally in- 
cumbent upon him, to reject, with 
—, modesty, the gross and pal- 
pable flatteries which it contains, di- 
rect or by implication. 

The first notice we received of this 
picture was by an advertisement in a 
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morning paper, (the editor of which 
is not apt to hazard extravagant opi- 
nions without a prompter,) purport- 
ing, that, “in consequence of the Pre- 
sident’s having devoted a year and a 
half to its completion, and of its hav- 
ing for its subject the Terrible Sub- 
lime, it would place Great Britain in 
the same conspicuous relation to the 
rest of Europe in arts that the battle 
of Waterloo had done in arms!” We 
shall not stay to decide between the 
battle and the picture ; but the writer 
follows up the same idea of the Ter- 
rible Sublime in the Catalogue, the 
first paragraph of which is conceived 
in the following terms :— 

** The general effect proposed to be 
excited by this picture is the terrible 
sublime, and its various modifications, 
until lost in the opposite extremes of 
pity and horror, a sentiment which 
painting has so seldom attempted to 
awaken, that a particular description 
of the subject will probably he accept- 
able to the public.’ 

*€ So shall my anticipation prevent 
your discovery.” Mr West here, like 
Bayes in the Rehearsal, insinuates the 
plot very profoundly. He has, it 
seems, opened a new walk in art with 
its alternate ramifications into the op- 

ite regions of horror and pity, and 
‘indly takes the reader by the hand, 
to show him how triumphantly he 
has arrived at the end of his journey. 

** In poetry,” continues the writer, 
“the same effect is produced by a 
few abrupt and rapid gleams of de- 
scription, touching, as it were, with 
fire, the features and edges of a gene- 
ral mass of awful obscurity ; but in 
painting, such indistinctness would be 
a defect, and imply, that the artist 
wanted the power to pourtray the con- 
ceptions of his fancy. Mr West was 
of opinion that to delineate a physi- 
cal form, which in its moral impres- 
sion would approximate to that of’ the 
visionary Death of Milton, it was ne- 
cessary to endow it, if possible, with 
the appearanceof superhuman strength 
and energy. He has, therefore, ex-’ 
erted the utmost force and perspicuity 
of his pencil on the central figure.” 
This is “‘ spoken with authority, and 
not as the scribes.” Poetry, accord- 
ing to the definition here introdu- 
ced of it, resembles a candle-light 
picture, which g ves merely the r m 
and outlines of things in a vivid and 
dazzling, but confused and imperfect 
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manner. We cannot tell whether this 
account will be considered as satisfac. 
tory. But Mr West, or his commen- 
tator. should tread cautiously on this 

round. He may otherwise commit 

lunscal, not only in a comparison with 
the epic —. but with the inspired 
writer, who only uses words. It will 
hardly be contended, for instance, that 
the account of Death on the Pale 
Horse in the book of Revelations, 
never produced its due effect of the 
terrible sublime, till the deficiencies of 
the pen were supplied by the pencil. 
Neither do we see how the epdowing 
a physical form with superhuman 
strength, has any necessary connec- 
tion with the moral impression of the 
visionary Death of Milton. There 
seems to be here some radical mistake 
in Mr West’s theory. The moral at- 
tributes of Death are powers and ef- 
fects of an infinitely wide and general 
description, which no individual or 
a is form can possibly represent, 

ut by courtesy of speech or by a dis- 
tant analogy. The moral impression 
of Death is essentially visionary ; its 
reality is in the ha s eye. Words 
are here the only things; and things, 
physical forms, the mere mockeries of 
the understanding. The less definite 
the conception, the less bodily, the 
more vast, unformed, and unsubstan- 
tial, the nearer does it approach to 
some resemblance of that. omnipre- 
sent, lasting, universal, irresistible 
principle, which everywhere, and at 
some time or other, exerts its power 
over all things. Death is a mighty 
abstraction, like Night, or Space, or 
Time. He is an ugly customer, who 
will not be invited to supper, or to sit 
for his picture. He is with us and 
about us, but we do not see him. He 
stalks on before us, and we do not 
mind him ; he follows us behind, and 
we do not look back at him. We do not 
see him making faces at us in our life- 
time! we do not feel him tickling our 
bare ribs afterwards, nor look at him 
through the empty grating of our hol- 
low eyes! Does Mr West really sup- 
pose that he has put the very image 
of Death upon his canvas; that he 
has taken the fear of him out of our 
hearts ; that he has circumscribed his 
power with a pair of com ; that 

e has measured the length of his arm 
with a two-foot rule ; that he has sus- 
pended the stroke of his dart with 2 
stroke of his pencil ; that he has laid 
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hands on the universal principle of de- 
struction, and hemmed hin in with 
lines and lineaments, and made a gaz- 
ing-stock and a show of him, “ under 
the patronage of the Prince Regent,” 
(as that illustrious person has taken, 
ond confined, and made a show of ano- 
ther enemy of the humun race)—so 
that the work of decay and dissolution 
is no longer going on in nature ; that 
all we have heard or felt of death is 
bat a fable compared with this dis- 
tinct, living, and warranted likeness 
of him? Ohno! There is no power 
in the pencil actually to embody an 
abstraction, to impound the imagina- 
tion, to circumvent the powers of the 
soul, which hold communion with the 
universe. The painter cannot make 
the general particular, the infinite and 
imaginary defined and palpable, that 
which is only believed and dreaded, 
an object of sight. 

As Mr West appears to have wrong 
notions of the powers of his art, so 
he seems not to put in practice all 
that it is capable of. The only way 
in which the painter of genius can 
represent the force of moral truth, 
is by translating it into an artificial 
language of his own,—by substi- 
tuting hieroglyphics for words, and 
presenting the closest and most strik- 
ing affinities his fancy and observa- 
tion can suggest between the general 
idea and the visible illustration of it. 
Here we think Mr West has failed. 
The artist has represented Death rid- 
ing over his prostrate victims in all 
the rage of impotent despair. He is 
in a great splutter, and seems making 
a last effort to frighten his foes by an 
explosion of red-hot thunder bolts, 
and a pompous display of his allegorical 
parapharnalia. He has not the calm, 
still, majestic form of Death, killing 
by a look,—withering by a touch. His 
presence does not make the still aircold. 
His flesh is not stony or cadaverous, 
but is crusted over with a yellow glu- 
tinous paste, as if it had been baked 
ma pye. Milton makes Death “ grin 
horrible a ghastly smile,” with an evi- 
dent allusion to the common Death's 
head; but in the picture he seems 
grinning for a wager, with a full row 
of loose, rotten teeth ; and his terri- 
ble form is covered with a long black 
drapery, which would cut a figure 
in an undertaker’s shop, and which 
cuts a figure where it is (for it is 


- finely painted), but which serves only 
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as a disguise for the King of Terrors. 
We have no idea of such a swaggering: 
and blustering Death as this of Mr 
West’s. He has not invoked a ghast- 
ly spectre trom the tomb, but has 
ealled up an old squalid ruflian trom 
a night cellar, and crowned him ‘ mo- 
narch of the universal world.” The 
horse on which he rides is not “* pale,” 
but white. There is no gusto, no 
imagination in Mr West's colouring. 
As to his figure, the description gives 
an accurate idea of it enough. ‘* His 
horse rushes forward with the univer- 
sal wildness of a tempestuous element, 
breathing livid sc and rearing 
and trampling with the vehemence of 
unbridled fury.” The style of the 
figure corresponds to the style of the 
description. It is over-loaded and 
top-heavy. The chest of the aninal 
is a great deal too long for the legs. 
The painter has made amends for 
this splashing figure of the Pale Horse, 
by those of the White and Red Horse. 
‘They are like a couple of rocking- 
horses, and go as easy. Mr West's 
vicarious egotism obtrudes itself again 
offensively in speaking of the Rider on 
the White Horse. ‘ As he is sup- 
posed,” says the Catalogue, “‘ to re- 
present the Gospel, it was requisite 
that he should be invested with those 
exterior indications of purity, excel- 
lence, and dignity, which are associa- 
ted in our minds with the name and 
offices of the Messiah. But it was 
not THE sAviouR healing and com- 
forting the afflicted, or the meek and 
lowly Jesus, bearing with resigna- 
tion the scorn and hatred of the scof- 
fing multitude, that was to be repre- 
sented ;—it was the King of Kings 
going forth, conquering and to con- 
quer. He is therefore painted with a 
solemn countenance, expressive of a 
mind filled with the thoughts of a 
great enterprise ; and he advances on- 
ward in his sublime career with that 
serene Majesty,” &c. Now this is 
surely an unwarrantable assumption 
of public opinion in a matter of taste. 
Christ is not represented in this pic- 
ture as he was in Mr West’s two tor- 
mer pictures; but in all three he 
gives you to understand that he has 
reflected the true countenance and di- 
vine character of the Messiah. Mul- 
tum abludit imago. The Christs in 
each picture have a different charac- 
ter indeed, but they only present a 
variety of meanness and insipidity. 
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But the unwary spectator, who looks 
at the catalogue to know what he is 
to think of the picture, and reads all 
these therefores of sublimity, serenity, 
purity, &c. considers them as so many 
infallible inferences and demonstra- 
tions of the painter’s skill. 

Mr West a been tolerably suc- 
cessful in the delineation of the neu- 


_tral character of the Man on the Black 


Horse ; but “‘ the two wretched ema- 
ciated figures” of a man and woman 
before him, “‘ absorbed in the feelings 
of their own particular misery,” are 
not likely to excite any sympathy in 
the beholders. They exhibit the 
Jowest stage of mental and physical 
imbecility, that could never by any 
possibility come to any good. In the 
domestic groupe in the foreground, 
** the painter has attempted to excite 
the strongest degree of pity which his 
subject admitted, and to contrast the 
surrounding objects with images of 
tenderness and beauty ;” and it is 
here that he has principally failed. 
The Dying Mother appears to have 
been in her lifetime a x oariphor from 
the antique, stained with a little pur- 
ple and yellow, to imitate the life. 
‘The ‘* Lovely Infant” that is falling 
from her breast, is a hideous little 


_ creature, with glazed eyes, and livid 


aspect, borrowed from the infant who 
is falling out of his mother’s lap over 
the bridge, in Hogarth’s Print of Gin- 
Lane. ‘The Husband’s features, who 
is placed in so pathetic an attitude, 
are cut out of the hardest wood, and 
of the deepest dye ; and the surviving 
Daughter, who is stated “ to be sen- 
sible only to the loss she has sustain- 
ed by the death of so kind a parent,” 
is neither better nor worse than the 
figures we meet with in the elegant 
frontispieces to history-books, or fa- 
mily stories, intended as Christmas 
oe to good little boys and girls. 

‘he foreshortening of the lower ex- 
tremities, both of the Mother and 
Child, is wretchedly defective, either 
in drawing or colouring. 

In describing ‘‘ the anarchy of the 
combats of men with beasts,” Mr 
West has attained that sort of excel- 
lence which always arises from a know- 
ledge of the rules of composition. His 
lion, however, looks as if his face and 
velvet paws were covered with a calf’s 
skin, or leather gloves pulled careful- 
ly over them. So little is the appear- 
ance of hair given! The youth in this 
group, whom Mr West celebrates for 


his muscular manly courage, has a 
fine rustic look of health and strength 
about him ; but we think the other 
figure, with a scowling swarthy face, 
striking at an animal, is superior in 
force of character and expression. 
In the back figure of the man holding 
his hand to his head, (with no ve 

dignified action,) the artist has we 

imitated the bad colouring, and stiff 
inanimate drawing of Poussin. The 
remaining figures are not of much im- 
portance, or are striking only from 
their defects. Mr West, however, 
omits no opportunity of discreetly 
sounding his own praise. “ The 
story of this group,” it is said, “ would 
have been incomplete, had the lions 
not been shown conquerors to a cer- 
tain extent, by the two wounded 
men,” &c. As it is, it is perfect! 
Admirable critic! | Again we are 
told, “ The pyramidal form of this 
large division is perfected by a furious 
bull,” &c. Nay, indeed, the form of 
the pyramid is even preserved in the 
title-page of the catalogue. ‘The pret- 
tiest incident in the picture is the 
dove lamenting over its mate, just 
killed by the serpent. We do not de- 
ny Mr West the praise of invention. 
Upon the whole, we think this the 
best coloured and most picturesque of 
all Mr West’s productions ; and in 
all that relates to composition, and 
the introduction of the adjuncts of his- 
torical design, it shows, like his other 
works, the hand of a master. In the 
same room is the picture of Christ 
Rejected. Alas! how changed, and 
in how short a time! The colours are 
scarcely dry, and it already looks din- 
gy, flat, and faded. W. H. 


ON THE POLITICAL STATE OF AL- 
GIERS, THE EFFECTS OF THE RE- 
CENT ENGLISH EXPEDITION, AND 
THE BEST LINE OF POLICY IN RE- 
GARD TO THE BARBARY STATES ; 
WITH OBSERVATIONS BY AN ITA- 
LIAN GENTLEMAN, RECENTLY RE- 
TURNED FROM CAPTIVITY IN THAT 
COUNTRY. 

{The following article, written by @ 
distinguished foreigner, will, we trust, be 
found equally interesting from its subject 
and execution. We have the satisfaction 
to state, that it was communicated to us by 
Professor Playfair, who, on his late tour 
~~ a Continent, received it from the au- 

or. 


In the state of universal suffering 
which Europe experiences from a want 
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of demand for the produce of its in- 
dustry, and while the poor man every 
where offers his labour without find- 
ing employment or adequate wages, no 
event would bemore desirable than one 
which should extend the empire of 
civilization, and afford to our manu- 
factures, among a new people, mar- 
kets which are no longer found in 
Europe. A formidable disorder has 
spread through the whole system of 
our political economy ; it is no longer 
from a vain commercial rivalry, that 
civilized nations dispute the markets 
of the world ; it is, that they may ex- 
ist, and that famine may not sweep 
away all their artizans, all the work- 
men employed in those numerous 
establishments, which have perhaps 
been imprudently multiplied, but 
which could not now be suffered to 
tall without our perishing along with 
them. If we wish to avoid disasters 
which make us shudder, and of which 
we have already felt the approach, we 
must make haste to open new and ex- 
tensive markets for the produce of our 
manufacturing industry; we must 
find nations accustomed to our arts, 
to our enjoyments, to all the pleasures 
and wants of civilization, who will 
purchase the various commodities with 
which our warehouses are glutted, and 
which we must either sell, or perish 
with hunger. 

No country could correspond better 
to these wishes of the philanthropist 
than Barbary. If this extensive coast, 
separated from Europe rather by the 
expanse of a large lake than by a sea, 
were subject to any other government 
than that of the ruffians by whom 
it is oppressed, it would soon be con- 
nected with us by a commerce most 
varied, most rich, and most profitable. 
This beautiful country has more than 
ouce been the centre of high civiliza- 
ton; it was rich, populous, indus- 
trious under the Carthaginians, under 
the Romans, under the Vandals, and 
under the Arabs. It holds inter- 
course with all the coasts of Europe 
much more easily and promptly, than 
these coasts with the a 2 of their 
own states ; the conveyance of goods 
would be more economical from Mar- 
scilles and Genoa to Tunis and Al- 
giers, than to Paris, or even to Turin 
and Milan. Cato presented to the 
Roman senate yet fresh, which 
had been gathered under the walls of 
Carthage, although this fruit was no 


longer eatable at the end of three 
days. By shewing these figs, which 
he had carried under his robe, Cato 
made the ruin of Carthage be decreed ; 
how much more powerfully should 
the same argument persuade us to re- 
store to existence an empire so near 


_ ty our coasts. 


‘The magnificent shore of Africa was 
destined by nature to support at least 
sixty millions of inhabitants ; it sup- 

orts at present not more than five. 
Enriched by all the gifts of Heaven, 
within reach of all the enjoyments 
which our arts might diffuse, it ought 
to be inhabited by one of the happiest 
nations on earth ; on the contrary, it is 
the abode only of crime and misery. 
We have doubtless no right to com- 
pel our neighbours to adopt our reli- 
gion, our opinions, our manners ; 
but we can ask thei to live and let 
live. ‘The mutual wants of all the na- 
tions of the earth cannot allow any 
one to make a vast country the abode 
of death. It is unnecessary, besides, 
to recur to abstract principles of in- 
ternational right, that we may decide 
what Europe would be entitled to do 


towards the people of Barbary ; the 


latter have given Christian princes 
provocations so ample, as fully to au- 
thorize their interference. 

We are often disposed to consider 
all the countries that lie south of our 
own, as consumed by the burning rays 
of the sun; those, on the contrary, 
who know Barbary, speak of it as a 
land of enchantment ; thus it appear- 
ed to an intelligent Italian, whose 
work we shall immediately refer to ; 
although the circumstances under 
which he was carried thither, were 
calculated to excite in him the most 
violent prejudices against Africa. M. 
Pananti, a ‘'uscan man of letters, who 
had long resided in England, was 
taken by the Algerines as he was re- 
turning from this last country, and 
condemned to slavery. He had, how- 
ever, the good fortune to be liberated 
the next day. 

However cruel the lot with which 
he was threatened at Algiers, Pananti 
was struck with admiration at the 
view of the African coast. ‘“‘ There is 
no country, (says he,) more favoured 
by Heaven and Nature ; the coast of 
Africa was anciently. considered, after 
Egypt, as the most fertile and rich of 
the Roman provinces, and as one of 
the first granaries of the ‘city which 
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reigned over the world. The Latin 
writers named it the soul of the state, 
the jewel, spectositas totius terre floren- 
tis; and the great men of Rome knew 
no refinement of luxury and effemina- 
cy equal to that of ing palaces 
and country seats along this smiling 
shore. 

“©The climate of Barbary is mild and 
healthy, though the air, by its sharp- 
ness, is unfavourable to weak eyes and 
delicate lungs. The course of the 
seasons is generally regular; some- 
times, indeed, the heats are excessive, 
but all the days of summer are re- 
freshed by salutary winds from the 
north. Diseases are rare; the plague 
is not endemic; it is always brought 
from Constantinople. It has not rag- 
ed there for twenty-four ee and 
might be excluded hess all Barbary, 
by the use of the same precautions 
by which Europe is preserved from it. 

‘In Barbary, heat, joined to humi- 
dity, gives vigour and magnificence to 
the productions of the soil. Barley 
is the principal harvest, and the chief 
support of man. Wheat, Turkey 
corn, and a species of large pease call- 
ed garencas, likewise abound. The 
Indian fig, which takes root with ex- 
treme facility, forms impenetrable 
hedges, by which the gardens and 
vineyards are enclosed. The shoots 
ot the vine rise to a great height ; 
they extend from one tree to another, 
in the form of superb festoons. Plan- 
tations of olives are numerous and 
productive ; there occur also certain 
thorny shrubs, the fruit of which, as 
to taste and size, resembles the olives 
of Spain. The wild olive grows with- 
out culture; the grenade is three 
times larger than that of Italy ; 
the melons arrive at an enormous 
bulk ; figs abound, as well as oranges, 
of exquisite taste ; chestnut trees are 
not numerous, and the chestnuts are 
small, though good. Oaks rise toa 
great height; among these may be 
distinguished the Quercus ballota of 
naturalists ; the natives eat the acorn, 
which resembles in taste the wild 
chestnut. It is found also in the south 
of Spain, and ought to be introduced 
into Italy. ‘There is also a species of 
cypress, the branches Stes 
in a pyramid, to a igious height. 
Here 1s commonly found the almond 
tree, the silk-worm-mul , the 
Indigojera giauca of dyers, ci- 
nerartia of marehes, which is 


ployed against obstructions of the 
stone ; the xenna, of which the Afri- 
cans extract the juice, to stain the 
nails of the hands and feet ; the Scil/z 
maritima, the bulbosa, the radicata ; 
the dwarf palm tree, the dates of 
which are very small ; the Saccharum 
cylindricum, the Agrostis pungens,and, 
in the arid valleys, the Cistus odorata, 
the Erica arborea, and the superb Cac- 
tus, which supply to sheep a salutary 
pasture, and which embalm the air 
with the sweetest odours ; the laurel 
rose embellishes and animates the 
country. When all is scorched by 
the heats of summer, the hillocks are 
covered with rosemary, which purify 
the atmosphere. We meet here and 
there little groves of those celebrated 
white roses, whence the purest essence 
is distilled. The sugar cane succeeds 
perfectly in this mild climate; the 
species called soliman is the loftiest 
and most juicy that is known on earth. 
After all, no fruit of this fertile land 
equals, in utility to the human race, 
those of the lotus and the palm-tree.” 

This magnificent country, this coun- 
try so richly gifted by nature, so ac- 
vantageously situated for the benefit 
ot Europe, so celebrated in the an- 
nals of civilization, has been aban- 
doned for three centuries to thirteen 
or fourteen thousand adventurers, en- 
listed in another quarter of the globe, 
strangers to Africa by their manners, 
their language, and their sentiments, 
and detested by its inhabitants, over 
whom they exercise a horrible tyran- 
ny. Those pirates who established 
themselves through the treason of the 
first Horuc Barbarossa, have kept their 
ground, to the shame of civilized na- 
tions ; they have destroyed the arts. 
the sciences, the agriculture, the com- 
merce, which threw a lustre on the 
courts of the Moorish sovereigns of 
Africa, in an equal degree, as on that 
of Grenada. ‘They take advantage ot 
their usurped sovereignty to arm p!- 
ratical vessels, with which they threat- 
en the coasts of Europe, plunder its 
ships, and reduce its inhabitants to 
slavery ; they then employ the trea- 
sures, gained by robbery, in render- 
ing the yoke heavier on the head of 
the unhappy Africans. When the 
— be rules over the seas, 1m- 

lied by the most outrageous provo- 
at last, to crush the 
pride of the Dey of Algiers, her fleet 
geve only a barren 
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tional valour ; it burned a city which 
had taken no share in the crimes of 
the administration ; then, instead of 
dictating laws to Africa, and breaking 
the yoke of foreign pirates, she ac- 
knowledged the Dey and his Turkish 
janissaries, as if they formed the legi- 
timate government; she confirmed 
the slavery of the Moors and Bereb- 
bers, and she left to the nations 
which navigate the Mediterranean, 
no other guarantee but that of a trea- 
ty, of which it will be impossible to 
entorce the execution. 

Europeans have to reproach them- 
selves, not only with having allowed 
the Corsair states of Barbary to sub- 
sist so long, but also with having 
formed them to piracy by their own 
exainple. The Arabs, indeed, at their 
first establishment on the coasts of 
Atrica, were urged on at once by fa- 
naticism and love of glory ; they ap- 
peared, on every occasion, as the ag- 
xressors in their wars with the na- 
tions of Europe. They wished to ex- 
tend their conquests in all directions ; 
at the same moment, they crossed 
into Spain, they founded colonies in 
Sicily, in Sardinia, in the Balearic 
islands, and they made frequent de- 
scents on the coast of France and 
Italy. But the Europeans had then 
to trade, while that of the Arabs was 
very extensive ; the former were poor 
and barbarous, the latter opulent and 
civilized. A nation, rich, commer- 
cial, and skilful in all the arts, does 
hot carry on piracy against one that 
is poor and ignorant, and destitute of 
a marine. The Arabs abused their 
superiority over the Christians, as the 
latter, in their turn, abused their su- 
periority over the Negroes ; but when 
they landed on any of the coasts of 
Europe, it was with the intention of 
forming a lasting settlement; and 
wherever they carried their arms, they 
introduced, at the same time, a supe- 
rior civilization. 

After all, these hostilities were not 
of long duration ; the empire of the 
Moors became split in Africa, as in 
Spain, among a great number of in- 
dependent princes. An illiberal re- 
ligion, and a despotic government, had 
hastened their decline, and they had 
ceased to be formidable before Eu- 
ropeans attempted to become so. Yet 
the numerous courts of Fez, of Te- 


tuan, of Tremezen, of Garbo, of 


Constantine, continued to encourage 
VoL. t. 


the arts and to protect agriculture ; 
they had daily intercourse with the 
coasts of Italy and of Spain ; Amalfi, 
Naples, Messina, and lastly, Pisa, 
Genoa, and Florence, were enriched 
by their frequent traffic with this tine 
country. ‘lhe Venetian trarde-tleet 
made annually the circuit of the Me- 
diterranean ; it touched successively 
at all the cities of Sicily, Atrica, and 
Spain ; and its arrival at each of the 
capitals ot Barbary, became the signal 
of a fair regularly resorted to, not on- 
ly by the inhabitants of the coast, but 
by the caravans of the desert. ‘Thus, 
all the nations which inhabited the 
coast of the Mediterranean, derived 
benefit from that superb basin, which 
connects together so many climates, 
and facilitates the exchange of so 
many productions reciprocally useful. 
Religious fanaticism, in the first 
years of the sixteenth century, occa- 
sioned the loss of all these advantages ; 
the islands had been successively re- 
conquered by the Christians, and the 
smallest arm of the sea was a sufficient 
barrier against the ‘Turks, the Moors, 
and the Sultan of Egypt. ‘The atro- 
cious vengeance which the Christians 
exercised upon the coasts of the Turk- 
ish empire, for the success of the Os- 
manlis by land,—the ravages ot Ana- 
tolia and Greece,—the reward of a 
ducat for every head brought in Chris- 
tian vessels, promised by the Popes 
and the Venetian government, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, of pea- 
sants or soldiers, made the sultans of 
Constantinople feel the necessity of 
acquiring a marine. Mehomet II. 
began laboriously to form one, and 
was content that it should be render- 
ed formidable by defeats. Yet his 
vessels, in fighting against the Chris- 
tians, had constantly the disadvan- 
tage. The example of the Knights 
of St John of Jerusalem taught his 
successors, that the school of the im- 
‘perial marine must be piratical war- 
fare. 
The religious order of St John of 
Jerusalem had at first opened an hos- 
zeal for the pilgrims who went to the 
oly Land ; they had then been ani- 
mated with a military zeal to defend 
the holy sepulchre. When they were 
driven Jerusalem by the Musul- 
men, and obliged to take refuge in 
Rhodes, they exchanged the land for 
the sea service, and armed gallies to 


form an escort to the pilgrims of the 
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Holy Land, and, at the same time, to 
give chase to the Turks. In the year 
1465, the republic of Venice engaged 
in a war with the Order, to protect 
its commerce with the Musulmen 
against the pillage of the Knights. 
The capture of Rhodes in 1522 con- 
strained the latter to take refuge at 


_ Malta, and ence again to change their 


destination. They converted the rock, 
which served as a retreat to them, in- 
to the centre of Christian piracy ;— 
they armed their gallies to chase every 
Musulman vessel. They would have 
thought it a breach of their religious 
vows to have pardoned an _ infidel. 
Their new abode removed them from 
the coasts of the Turkish empire, 
their ancient enemy, and brought 
them into the neighbourhood of the 
Moorish principalities, which had not 
offended them. But the Moors pro- 
fessed a reprobated religion, and this 
was a sufficient motive for war and 
hatred. ‘The knights destroyed their 
commerce, burned their vessels, pil- 
laged their fields, and fixed to the 
oars the unfortunate Musulmen sail- 
ors and merchants whom they sur- 
prised on the sea, or the peasants 
whom they carried off from the shore. 
‘The knights were formed, doubtless, 
by these expeditions, to the seafar- 
ing life; they displayed sometimes 
the intrepidity that distinguished 
them, but more frequently celerity of 
manoeuvres, and talents for surprise 
and stratagem. In ceasing to be 
blinded by religious fanaticism, we 
are astonished at the power of preju- 
dice which could hold out as the ca- 
reer of honour for the young nobility, 
this school of piracy, in which zeal for 
the faith afforded an excuse for cruel- 
ty, cupidity, and injustice. 

The example of the Order of Mal- 
ta was not lost upon the sultans. 
They found, in the Grecian islands, 
anumerous population, inured to a 
seafaring life ; despotism had been 
yet unable to employ it in forming 
the imperial fleets; but Selim and 
Soliman encouraged their subjects to 
arm vessels to attack all theChristians, 
as the Knights of Malta attacked all 
the Musulmen. ‘The life of a pirate, 
like that of a military partizan, pre- 
sents to bold and enterprising spirits 
all th: charms of independence. Men 
who would have exerted their very 
utmost activity to avoid being put on 
‘board the fleet of the Captain Pacha, 


[ Dee. 


were eager to arm vessels themselves 
for this petty warfare, and excellent 
mariners were soon formed under the 
banner of the crescent. The two 
brothers, Horuc and Ariadeno, who 
bore each the surname of Barbarossa, 
distinguished themselves in this ca- 
reer. ‘These brothers, particularly 
the second, founded the piratical re- 
public of Algiers, in imitation of the 
Order of Malta. They even sancti. 
fied piracy by religious fanaticism, and 
they promised to the soldiers who 
combated for the faith, at once the 
pillage of the Infidels upon earth, and 
a happy eternity in heaven. The 
supreme power at Algiers, as at Mal- 
ta, was reserved to the foreign militia, 
who came to serve for the honour of 
religion in both republics ; the reign- 
ing soldiery was recruited by volun- 
tary enlistments in countries of the 
same faith, to the exclusion only of 
the country in which it reigned. In 
both, the militia reserved to itself the 
right of electing its chief; and the 
Dey, like the Grand Master, was, for 
the soldiers, the first among his 
equals ; for the inhabitants, an abso- 
lute sovereign. Distinctions of birth 
were not known among the Turks, so 
that the proofs of nobility demanded 
at Malta could not be recuired at Al- 
giers; yet the Ortes of Algiers were 
composed of freemen, while the Ja- 
nissaries of Constantinople, and the 
Mamelukes of Egypt, are enfranchis- 
ed slaves. As the Islamite religion 
made no virtue of continence the 
Barbarossas could not bind their sol- 
diers by a vow of chastity ; neverthe- 
less the government opposes their 
marriage, and studiously removes 
their children, the Chiloulis, from all 
share in the government. The re- 
public of Zaporavian Cossacks, which 
the Turks say wes founded in express 
innitation of the Order of Malta, went 
still further ; it absolutely excluded 
women from the countries which its 
soldiers inhabited, and whence pi 
spread to ravage Poland, Russia, an 
1 the shores of the Black Sea. 

Thus was instituted the religious 
and military order of Algiers, but up- 
on a far broader basis than that of 
Malta. A great kingdom was subject- 
ed to it ; and a numerous populativn, 
considerable revenues, fortresses, sea- 
ports distributed over a long extent of 
coast, rendered it much more formi- 


dable ; besides, its rise was precisely 
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at the era when the mercantile marine 
of the Christians had been greatly ex- 
tended, while that of the Musulmen 
sunk along with their commerce ; the 
prizes of the Algerines became every 
day richer, those of the Knights every 
day poorer and less numerous. The 
two rival military orders fought some- 
times for the honour of religion ; 
both, however, preferred an encounter 
with merchant ships, and we have met 
with a person who was in more than 
sixty engagements in a Christian gal- 
ley, without recollecting to have once 
seen a man wounded on board. 

We must not look for these details 

in M. Pananti’s book. He gaily apo- 
logises for not having made the re- 
searches which his readers might per- 
haps expect, on the ground that no- 
thing was less voluntary than his 
voyage to Algiers. ‘The truth is, that 
in the pages which he has entitled, 
History and Revolutions of Barbary, 
he accumulates a great number of er- 
rors. But he has seen facts; he is 
instructive when he relates them, and 
we recognise, even in his narrative, 
features of resemblance between Al- 
giers and Malta, which he never 
thought of, features which must 
always be modified by the difference 
between the religious fanaticism of 
the 'l'urks and that of the Christians, 
and which seem sometimes to make 
one the caricature of the other. 
‘“‘ The Turks of Algiers,” says he, 
are a foreign militia, come from 
Constantinople to defend the country, 
and to preserve it under the patro- 
nage and allegiance of the Grand 
Seignior of the Osmanlis. But this 
daring militia has found the power 
in its hands, it has refused to obey, 
und has become sovereign. ‘These sol- 
diers make and unmake the heads of 
the government ; they occupy all the 
offices of state, they keep the Africans 
in slavery, they oppress them, and 
their daring character renders Algiers 
a theatre of revolutions, where blood 
never ceases to flow. 

“‘ Every two years the regency of 
Algiers sends vessels and commission- 
ers to the Levant to obtain recruits, 
and thus fill the blanks which war, 
disease, and punishments, leave in the 
militia. They are drawn from the 
vilest of the populace of Constanii- 
nople, and from the greatest malefic- 
tors. They are so despised in the Le- 
vant, that no Turkish woman will 


follow them into Barbary. But scarce~ 
ly are they arrived in Africa, and at- 
tached to an insolent and domineer- 
ing militia, when they assume an im- 
portant air, take the title of Essendi, 
and have all the pride and arrogance 
of soldiers of fortune. However vain 
they may be of their power, they 
feel no shame of their humble origin ; 
on the contrary, they seem proud of 
having risen so high from so low a 
station. A Dey said one day to a con- 
sul, ‘ My father salted tongues at Pe- 
ra, my mother sold them at Constan- 
tinople ; | ought then to know tongues ; 
but I never met a worse than thine.” 
Although these troops do not amount 
to more than twelve or thirteen 
thousand men, they hold in subjec- 
tion five millions of people who ab- 
hor, but obey them. They deal, in- 
deed, with a degraded race, who place 
their glory in humbling themselves, 
and who believe a man to be more 
honourable, the more he is a slave. 

“The government of Algiers is a 
military republic, with a despotic 
chief. ‘The adininistration is compo- 
sed of the Dey, and of a council or 
assembly of the principal officers, 
called dowane, which we have turned 
into divan. But the constitution is 
now only a name ; the whole authori- 
ty rests with the Dey. It is a mixed 
government, and the worst of all 
mixtures. You see a turbulent eleec- 
tion with all the symptoms of the 
most restless democracy, a prince in- 
vested with the most despotic power, 
an insolent aristocracy, composed of 
the principal officers of state ; in short, 
a military government, with all its 
abuses, its violence, and its brutal 
ferocity. 

" The chief of the Algerine govern- 
ment, named Dey, is always drawn 
from the body of Turkish soldiers ; 
he obtains his post by election with- 
out a shadow of hereditary succession. 
Each soldier, at the death of the Dey, 
goes to the palace and gives his vote. 
Whoever is proposed, if he is not 
unanimously chosen, is excluded, and 
the operation is continued, till they 
come to a personage who obtains an 
unanimous vote. The elected person 
must be Dey, whether he will or will 
not, because all that happens on earth 
has been previously decreed in heaven, 
and no mortal is permitted to resist 
this supreme command, But a sedi- 


tious w may raise his sword 
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against his prince, and violently seize 

his place, for that too, say the Mu- 

sulmen, had been predestinated, and 

consequently, could not fail to hap- 
n 


“* Tt may be easily conceived, that 
in an assembly of soldiers, from whom 
an absolute unanimity is required, 
cabals and factions must rage in all 
their fury. While a great majority’ 
has proclaimed a chief, the malcontent 
janissaries assemble in other apart- 
ments of the palace, they seize the 
hall of election, massacre the intended 
chief, and substitute another, who, 

et covered with the blood which he 
1as shed, puts on the royal robe, and 
compels the terrified assembly to si- 
lence and approbation. Frequently 
the soldiers, in their quarters, raise 
an insurrection, and send a herald to 
the Dey with orders to quit the palace. 
As soon as he obeys, his head is struck 
off. Sometimes the prince is poison- 
ed, sometimes he is assassinated on 
his way to the mosque ; frequently a 
fanatic cuts off his head amidst the 
assembly of the divan, and the same 
scimitar which has given him autho- 
rity serves to maintain it. ‘These fe- 
rocious chiefs, elected amid blood and 
tumult, repeat then the maxim of a 
Tartar Emperor, ‘If you wish to 
preserve the state tranquil, keep the 
sword of vengeance always waving.’ 

*“ As soon as a soldier is named 
Dey, he is invested with the caftan, 
a species of royal robe ; he mounts 
the estrade, and all present exclaim, 
* We consent, be it so, and God give 
him prosperity.” The Mufti proclaims 
him Dey; a discourse is read to him 
on the duties attached to his dignity ; 
he is reminded, that God having cal- 
led him to govern the state, he ought 
to employ his authority in punishing 
the wicked, in domg justice, in se- 
a the public safety, and in na 
ing the soldiers regularly. Those 
who are nearest kiss the hand of the 
new prince, the militia salute him, a 
cannon is fired to warn the people, 
ani the ceremony is over. 

** The election is followed by an uni- 
versal change of men in office ; the 
new Dey is not content with ridding 
himself of all his rivals, he often puts 
to death all the ministers of his pre- 
decessor, he seizes their wealth, he 
receives the presents of those whom 
he chuses to supply their place, he 
fills his treasure, but at the same time 
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he must scatter gold among his sol- 
diers. Hali Dey, raised tothethrone af. 
ter the tragic death of Ibrahim, sur- 
named the Madman, put to death on 
that occasion no less than 1700 persons. 
The peoplemurmured at his barbarity, 
but tar from moderating his fury, he 
pretended to have discovered a con- 
spiracy, and caused Algiers to stream 
with blood. 

“The Dey has the right of making 
war or peace, he assembles the divan 
when he pleases, he imposes tributes, 
he regulates all affairs except those of 
— He is supreme judge in all 
civil or criminal causes, and is obliged 
to give account of his behaviour, or to 
communicate his views to no one ;— 
to resist his decrees would be to resist 
those of destiny. Heaven having 
given him all power, is believed also 
to have given him all knowledge ; 
and those who were his equals are 
the first to fall at his feet.” 


S. S. I. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 


ANECDOTES, HISTORICAL, LITERARY, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


(Continued from Page 310.) 
I1.—Margaret of York. 


Tuts princess, sister of Edward IV. 
of England, Duchess of Burgundy 
and Countess of Flanders, is repeated- 
ly mentioned in the Belgium Domini- 
canum, by De Jonghe, Brussels, 1719, 
4to, a book containing neat plates of all 
the monasteries, well illustrating the 
nature and comforts of those retire- 
ments, as they are bird’s-eye views. An 
inscription at Ghent, p. 29, celebrates 
her foundation of the cloistersand libra- 
ry of the Dominican Convent, besides 
embellishments of the church, and 
the gift of ornaments and dresses. 
‘** The foresaid most illustrious, noble, 
and devout lady, died in the year 
1503, on the 23d day of November, 
and is buried at Mechlin, in the 
church of the Friars Minors.” 

And page 113, “ The church of St 
Agnes was founded in 1472 by Mar- 
garet Duchess of pears who, 
with great devotion, and with her own 
hands, laid the first stone of the foun- 
dation, in the presence of the suffra- 
gan, who the same day performed 
mass in her presence, which being 
finished, the Convent ef Nuns went 
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in procession, with the cross and ban- 
ners, singing litanies, and followed by 
the Duchess and the Prioress, the 
next in order being the bishop and 
priests in solemn dresses, accompa- 
nied by a vast concourse of people.” 

She chose the church of the Friars 
Minors, at” Mechlin, for her burial- 
place, but as no woman had ever been 
buried there, “ among holy men,” 
the friars laid her in the church- 
yard, 

IIlI.—Scottish Painter. 


Caille, in his History of Printing 
and Bookselling, Paris, 1689, 4to, 
mentions, p. 232, the painter of Hen- 
ry III. of France, Quesnel, as a na- 
tive of Scotland. 


IV.— Music of Auvergne. 


It isa singular circumstance, that 
the Melodies of Auvergne, a mountain- 
ous region, in the heart of France, 
constitutea fourth class of national mu- 
sic with the Scottish, Irish, and Welch. 
Such as I have heard approach more to 
the Welch. Only one or two have been 
published in the Voyagede Mont Dor ; 
and it is difficult to find any of the 
others, as the French despise ancient 
music. I am told, that they are imi- 
tated in a piece, of which the scene 
lies in Auvergne, called Jeannot et Co- 
line, but I should doubt the accurac 
of the imitation. It would be well 
worth while for a musical gentleman 
to visit Auvergne, and note the airs 
from the lips of the singers. He might 
also take a painter with him, for the 
—T is not only celebrated as vol- 
canic, but is the most picturesque of 
France. 

John Duke of Albany married the 
heiress of Auvergne, and many of his 
letters are dated from the castle of 
Vic in that country. Besson, the 
mineralogist, had a view of that cas- 
tle wildly placed on a rock of colum- 
nar basalt; but he is dead, and his 
collection of views in Auvergne is dis- 
persed. J.P. 

Paris, Oct. 1817. 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OP FUNDS 
DESTINED TO CHARITABLE PUR- 
POSES IN EDINBURGH—WATSON S 
—THOMSON S. 


MR EDITOR, 
In the first number of the Edin- 
burgh Monthly Magazine one of’ your 


Watson’s and Thomson's Charitable Funds. 
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correspondents very naturally inquires 
what is intended to be done with the 
fund left by Mr John Watson, writer 
to the signet? We are informed by 
the same correspondent, that the 
money left by the above mentioned 
gentleman was for pious and charitable 
purposes within the city of Edin- 
burgh ; that his trustees had fixed on 
the establishment of a Foundling Hos~ 
pital, and that their decision had been 
confirmed by the Supreme Court. I 
have made some inquiries into this 
subject, but do not find that any mea~ 
sures have as yet been taken, either for 
the establishment of a Foundling Hos- 
pital, or for any other purpose. In 
March last, according to the state« 


pas 


% 


ment of your correspondent, Wat- 
son’s fund amounted to the sum of 
L. 62,000. Now, as the managers of 


the Royal Bank have granted a bonus 
of 50 per cent. to their proprietors, 
and as Watson’s money, I find, is 
vested in the capital stock of that 
company, it must, with the late divi- 
dends amount to more than ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND PouNDs. Is this 
enormous sum of money, I would ask, 
still to be unemployed? or do the 
Keeper and Commissioners of his Ma~« 
jesty’s Signet intend to fulfil the in- 
tention ot Mr Watson or his trustees? 
These are questions, Sir, in which I 
have no hesitation in saying the com- 
munity have a deep interest, and to 
which, in these times of distress, they 
have a right to receive answer. If 
the Commissioners of the Signet have 
no intention of applying for an act of 
Parliament to alter the destination of 
this money, they certainly are not 
warranted in delaying to fulfil the 
final settlement of Mr Watson’s trus- 
tees. 
I have further to observe, Mr Edi. 
tor, that while engaged in searching 
for information on the subject of Mr 
Watson's fund, I accidentally met with 
a deed of mortification by a Mr Joseph 
‘Thomson, designed sometime saddle- 
tree-maker in Edinburgh, and thereaf- 
ter of Nortonhall of Kilden. By dispo- 
sition and settlement and deed of mors 
tification, executed 11th July 1774, 
the said Joseph Thomson conveyed to 
and favour of certain trustees therein 
lands and he- 
ritages, with some trifling exceptio 

his whole moveable ate 
gear of every kind, and all debts, whe- 
ther heritable or moveable, in the first 
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lace, for payment of all his lawful 
bts and funeral charges ; 2dly, For 

the payment of certain legacies ; and 

the whole residue of his estate, after 

payment of his debts, funeral charges, 

and legacies, he mortified asa perpetual 

fund, the’ interest whereof was to be 

applied for purchasing oat-meal or 

oats, to be made into meal to be distri- 

huted among the poor householders of 
Edinburgh, when the price of oatmeal 
exceeds tenpence the peck, and which 
meal is to iL sold to these householders 
at tenpence the peck ; but he direct- 
ed that one family shall not get above 
two pecks of it in one week. By a 
subsequent deed, executed 3d Febru- 
ary 1786, proceeding on the narrative 
of the before mentioned, and that 
he had resolved to make some addi- 
tions to and alterations of his former 
settlement, he grants new legacies, 
and revokes many of those in his first 
settlement ; and a considerable addi- 
tional property after the death of 
certain liferenters, is directed to go 
to the fund mortified by his former 
settlement ; and he declared it to be 
his will that the lands of Eilden should 
not be sold by his trustees, but made 
ever to the Lords of Session, and fail- 
ing of them by non-acceptance, to the 
other persons mentioned in his, former 
settlement, who were the Lord Advo- 
cate; whom failing, the Solicitor- 
General ; whom failing, the Keeper 
of the Signet ; whom failing, the De- 
puty-Keeper ef the Signet, and their 
successors in office; and he so far al- 
tered the provisions as to the purchas- 
ing of meal or oats, as to declare that 
none of these purchases were to be 
made, unless the price of oatmeal ex- 
eceded one shilling per peck, and in 
that case, the same was to be sold out 
at tenpence a peck, whatever the cur- 
rent price might be. It is understood 
that the Lords of Session and other offi- 
cial persons named declined to accept 
as trustees for this mortification, ex- 
cept the Deputy Keeper of the Signet, 
who now holds the management there- 
of. Now, it is provided by the deed 
of 1776, ‘* that a regular account is 
to be kept of the purchasing and 
disposing of the whole quantities of 
meal from time to time, fo be shewn 
to any of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
either Presbyterian or Episc 

who shall think fit to take notice of this 
charitable intention.” 1 would, there- 
fore wish to know if any of the Reve- 


Captain Scoreshy. 


EDec. 
rend Gentlemen have taken the trou. 
ble of examining that account, and if 
they can inform us how man poor 
householders have benefited y Mr 
Thomson’s mortification? [| think, 
Sir, for the satisfaction of the public, 
a statement of every fund of this na- 
ture ought to be pueenen annually, 
The Magistrates of Edinburgh deserve 
some credit for their exertions to get 
Watson’s fund brought into use ; and, 
as guardians of the community, | 
hold that it is their duty to look after 
the management of 'Thomson’s morti- 
fication also. I am, Sir, &c. 
Amicus Pauperis Junior. 
Edinburgh, Dec. 1817. 


CAPTAIN SCORESBY,. 


Ir was with feelin 
tisfaction that we r 

rary periodical work, an extract 

om a highly complimentary letter 
from the celebrated Baron Von Buch 
to Gay Lussac, concerning our distin- 
guished countryman, Captain William 
Scoresby. Such a tribute from a man 
so eminently gifted by Nature as Von 
Buch, must have been no less gratify- 
ing to its object than it was creditable 
to its author. It affords an earnest of 
that value which the public will at- 
tach to the labours of an intelligent 
and original mind, when exerted up- 
on a subject the most unique within 
the boundaries of human research ; 
and may be regarded as a liberal and 
judicious anticipation of the opinion 
of scientific men upon one of the most 
novel productions of the present times. 
Captain Scoresby has long been re- 
garded, by those who have the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance, as a person 
from whom much may be expected in 
the course of his professional avoca- 
tions ; and, should he ever be called 
to the command of an expedition fit- 
ted out with a view to the further- 
ance of maritime discovery, no doubt 
need be entertained of his acquitting 
himself to his own lasting honour, 
and to the farthest possible advance- 
ment of the particular purpose which 
such expedition may have in view. 
His long continued experience as 4 
captain in the Greenland Seas, where 
he has been for many years in the 
practice of navigating from the south- 
ern limits of the whale-fishery to the 
very highest attainable northern lati- 


tudes, points him out as a person pe- 
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culiarly well fitted for taking the lead 
in any enterprise connected with the 
question of a north-west passage, 
while the knowledge which he has 
so on general subjects of science, 
—his natural inclination, which in- 
duces him to attend with an observant 
eye to every thing around him,—and 
the clear and philosophical manner in 
which he conveys his information— 
render doubly valuable his great prac- 
tical skill, and acknowledged sol nee 
and courage as a seaman. 

The paper alluded to by Baron Von 
Buch contains a very interesting ac- 
count of the nature and appearance of 
the Polar ice, and is, in fact, the only 
correct and philosophical communica- 
tion of which we are possessed, con- 
cerning the formation of those exten- 
sive fields and magnificent icebergs 
which constitute the most prominent 
and singular features of the Green- 
land Seas. The sudden and ruinous 
increase of the enormous icy barrier 
which unexpectedly surrounded the 
eastern coast of West Greenland is al- 
so detailed. That awful catastrophe 
is known to have cut off all inter- 
course between a thriving and popu- 
lous colony and its aul country, 
and, in all probability, to have left 
its wretched settlers to perish by the 
most excruciating and lingering death 
of cold and hunger. Such a circum- 
stance makes a powerful appeal to 
every kind and humane feeling of the 
human heart ; and any description of 
the means by which it was effected 
must necessarily be considered with 
the deepest interest. In the course of 
his paper, Captain Scoresby conveys 
much useful and curious information 
concerning the haunts of the whales, 
—the dangers and difficulties to be 
encountered in their pursuit,—the la- 
boricus efforts which it is necessary to 
use when sitips are in a state of heset- 
ment in the ice,—and a narrative of 
the fatal effects which occasionally re- 
sult from such a misfortune. Men- 
tion is also made of one of the most 
wonderful approximations to the north 
pole of which we have distinct and 
undeniable testimony. In the year 
1806, the ship Resolution, of Whit- 
by, commanded by Captain Scoresby’s 
father, (he himself at that time acting 
as chief mate,) attained to the lati- 
tude of 814° north. 

There are some interesting particu- 


lars stated in regard to the very gene- 
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ral drifting of unconnected ice to the 
south-westward, and an account of a 
very beautiful and usetul phenome- 
non, well known in the Greenland 
Seas under the name of ice-hlink. It 
is occasioned by the reflection of the 
rays of light from the snowy surface 
of the ice upon the superincumbent 
atmosphere. 


** Hence,”’ says Captain Scoresby, *‘ when 
the ice-blink occurs under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, it affords to the 
eye a beautiful and perfect map of the ice 
twenty or thirty miles beyond the limit of 
direct vision, but less distinct in proportion 
as the air is hazy. ‘The ice-blink not only 
shews the figure of the ice, but enables the 
experienced observer to judge whether the 
ice thus pictured be field or packed ice: if 
the latter, whether it be compact or open, 
bay or heavy ice. Field ice affords the 
the most lucid dink, accompanied with a 
tinge of yellow; that of packs is more 
purely white; and of bay ice, greyish. 
The land, on account of its snowy cover- 
ing, likewise occasions a blink, which is 
yellowish, and not much unlike that pro- 
duced by the ice of fields.” 


The wonderful and sudden change 
peer on the aspect of the Green- 
and landseape (if such an expression 
may be used in relation to a country 
where land is so little seen) by the 
breaking up of extensive fields of ice 
by a heavy swell, is also well describ- 
ed in the following passage :— 


** The destruction is in many cases so 
rapid, that, to an inexperienced observer, 
the occurrence seems incredible, and rather 
an illusion of the fancy than a matter of 
fact. Suppose a ship immoveably fixed in 
bay ice, and not the smallest opening to be 
seen; aiter a lapse of time sufficient only 
for a moderate repose, imagine a person 
rising from his bed, when, behold, the in- 
surmountable obstacle has vanished! In- 
stead of a sheet of ice, expanding unbroken 
to the verge of the horizon on every side, 
an undulating sea relieves the prospect, 
wherein floats the wreck of the ice, reduced 
apparently to a small fraction of its origi- 
nal bulk! This singular occurrence I have 
been more than once witness to.”’ 


We shall not at present anticipate, 
by further extracts, the pleasure to be 
derived from a perusal of the paper 
itself, which we know will be laid 
before the public in a very few weeks, 
as part of the Memoirs of the Werne- 
rian Natural History Society, (Part 
2d, Vol II.) | 

The concluding part of Captain 
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Scoresby’s paper is occupied in de- 
tailing some of the most remarkable 
approximations which have hitherto 
been made to the Poles. It also con- 
tains an account of Captain Scoresby’s 
own particular views concerning the 
ssibility of visiting the North Pole 
y travelling across the ice, ina sledge 
drawn by rein-deer, or dogs. This 
part of the paper is drawn up with so 
much judgment and ability, that if 
such an expedition is really within the 
range of possibility, and which, from 
the facts and arguments adduced, we 
now see no great reason to doubt, it 
is evident that Captain Scoresby is 
the person to be chosen from all 
others to conduct it. 

The extract from the Baron Von 
Buch’s letter, before referred to, must 
be so gratifying to Captain Scoresby’s 
friends, and the more so, on account 
of its acknowledged justice, that we 
shall take the liberty of lying it be- 
fore our readers. 


** The memoir which I now send you 
contains a great many facts hitherto very 
imperfectly known, and makes us acquaint- 
ed with a part of the globe concerning 
which we possess very little accurate in- 
formation. I confess the reading of this 
memoir interested me extremely. The 
author, Mr Scoresby, is a most excellent 
observer. He has visited the polar regions 
fifteen times, and every year has touched 
to 80 degrees of north latitude. His pri- 
Vate papers contain numerous observations 
on the temperature of the sea, at its sur- 
face, and at different depths. He has de- 
voted much time to the determination of 
the specific gravity of the water of the dif- 
ferent tracts of the ocean which he travel- 
led, and has been careful to bring with 
him bottles of these waters. Mr Scoresby 
is also known as one of the most coura- 
geous and skilful of the captains who fre- 
quent the Greenland seas; he, indeed, is 
a man worthy of being placed along with a 
Hudson, a Dampier, and a Cook ; and, if 
he should ever be placed at the head of a 
voyage of discovery, | am persuaded that 
his name will descend to future ages with 
those of the most able navigators.” 


We trust it will not be deemed un- 
interesting to our readers to be fur- 
ther informed, that Captain Scoresby 
is at present preparing to lay before 
the public the result ot’ his own obser- 
vations on Greenland, along with an 
account of its history and coloniza- 
tion from the earliest times to the 
present day. 


Such a work may be anxiously ex- 

ted as the most complete account 
of that highly interesting country. 
We may remark, that Captain Scores- 
ey uses the name Greenland, in its 
most extended signification, as com- 
prehending not only Greenland, pro- 
perly so called, but also Spitzbergen, 
and the adjacent isles. We cannot 
convey a more accurate notion of the 
scope and intention of this desirable 
work, than by mentioning the differ- 
ent general heads, of which it is pro- 
posed it should consist. 


** J. An account of the progress of disco- 
very in the north, with a synopsis of the 
numerous voyages undertaken in search of 
a Northern Passage to India. 

** II. An account of West Greenland; its 
extent, appearance, natural history, abori- 
gines, colonies, manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, &c. 

** III. East Greenland, or Spitzbergen ; 
its appearance, natural history, harbours, 
icebergs, mountains, colonization, pro- 
ducts, &c. 

1V. The natural history of the Green- 
land seas, containing, 

** 1st, An account of the Greenland Sea ; 
its situation and extent, temperature both 
at the surface, and at considerable depths, 
currents, tides, depth, &c. 

2d, The Volar Ice; its varieties and 
properties, mode of generation, Ac. ; its 
extent, situation, and variation ; with re- 
marks on the practicability of pertorming 
a journey over the ice to the North Pole. 

*¢ $d, The atmosphere ; its changes of 
pressure, &c.; its temperature, probable 
temperature of the North Pole, &c. ; winds, 
their duration, and frequency of storms in 
the spring of the year, &c.; meteors, 
clouds, snow and its numerous crystulli- 
zations, hail, frost-rime, aurora borealis, 
&c. 

“ 4th, The Zoology; the whale and its 
various genera; the walrus, seal, bear, Ac. ; 
birds; non-descript mollusca, and other 
marine animals, &c. 

““ V. The history of the Northern 
whale-fishery ; shewing its progress, with 
an account of those principles on which @ 
successful fishery depends, &c. 

** VI. The history of the minor fisher- 
ies; for seals, walruses, &c.; with the me- 
thod of killing these and other animals, in- 
habitants of the Greenland seas. 

‘** VII. A journal of a Greenland whales 
fishing voyage. ; 

VIII. Appendix ; containing @ series 
of meteorological tables; tables of the va- 
riation of the com latitudes and lon- 
gitudes, &c. from original observations. 

Edinburgh, 10th Dec. 1817. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF SCIENCE IN EDINBURGH. 


MR EDITOR, 

In a former letter I endeavoured to 
give some account of the cireum- 
stances which have raised this north- 
ern metropolis to that high rank as 
a seat of learning, which, throughout 
the whole of Europe, it is now allow- 
ed to hold. There are three cir- 
cumstances, you will readily perceive, 
to which a University may be indebt- 
ed for the fame it may have acquir- 
ed. It may be possessed of a supe- 
rior plan of education to that which 
is embraced by contemporary semina- 
ries,—or its teachers may be distin- 
cuished for the assiduity and zeal 
with which they are disposed to dis- 
charge the duty entrusted to them,— 
or its members may have connected 
themselves, by the importance of their 
discoveries, with the improvements 
which science itself has been receiv- 
ing. Now, if my object in my for- 
mer letter had been to attend particu- 
larly to the first of these circumstan- 
ces, I should have been led to discuss 
the important question, which has 
frequently been agitated during re- 
cent years, respecting the ee 
merits of those plans of education 
which have been adopted by the Eng- 
lish and by the Scotch Universities. 
An examination of the second circum- 
stance, again, would have necessaril 
led me into details of character whic 
are unsuitable to the object for which 
I write, and which could also have 
afforded but little information to the 
generality of readers. In my former 
communication, therefore, I endeg- 
voured, though in a very rapid and 
general manner, to give some account 
ot the third cireumstance I have no- 
ticed ; and I trust your readers have 
not forgotten the conclusion in which 
ny observations terminated,—that not 
only has the University of this city 
kept pace in the career of instruction 
it has adopted, with the great ad- 
vances which science has been making 
rary the preceding century, but 
that there is scarcely a single depart- 
ment of science which has not derived 
Some of its most valuable improve- 
ments from individuals connected 
with this seminary. ‘To these obser- 
vations I added some further details 
respecting the circymstances which 


have extended the influenge of litera- viduals of high 
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ture out that greater depart- 
ment of the inhabitants of this cit 


who are less directly connected wit 
the business of education—and I now 
my in pursuance of my original 

esign, to offer, on the same general 
plan, a short sketch of the science of 
this place, as it is allowed to exist at 
the present moment. 

Ist, Proceeding, then, in the same 
order as in my former observations, 
it is scarcely necessary that I should 
stop to remark, that the medical de- 
partment of this University continues 
to be conducted with the same abilit 
and success as at any former peri 
So widely, indeed, is the fame of this 
seminary diffused, especially as 2 
school of medical instruction, that, if 
we may believe a late, though I am 
afraid rather a suspicious account, the 
merits of this city, in this department 
of knowledge, have even been the 
theme of some interesting conversa- 
tion among the distinguished inhabi- 
tants of the island of St Helena. But 
whatever may be the truth of this ac- 
count, there are some obvious circum- 
stances which cannot fail to have a 
very powerful effect in preserving this 
institution during many years, in 
much of the vigour which it has hi- 
therto enjoyed. So recent, indeed, is 
the institution itself, that the names 
of several of its founders are still held 
by some of the most distinguished in- 
dividuals who now support the fame 
of this school,—and the whole body 
have thus not only the incitement 
which the flourishing state of this se- 
minary presents, but that further very 
powe inducement which springs 
from the recollection of the men they 
have succeeded, to preserve their 
school from falling from the rank 
which it is known to have held under 
their illustrious predecessors. The 
medical school of this city, however, 
it must further be recollected, is by 
no means confined to that course of 
instruction which is afforded by the 
established routine of the University, 
—lecturers of the very highest merit, 
and in every department of medical 
science, surround with the saluta 
efficacy of their zeal, the established 
seat of academical instruction ; and so 
powerfully does this spirit of lectur- 
ing prevail, that no sooner is there a 

bability of students being obtained 
any new department, t indi- 
accomplishment are 
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ready to offer themselves as instruc- 
tors in this line. Within these few 
years, two lectureships, which appear 
to myself to be of mfinite importance, 
not, indeed, to what is more properly 
the business of a physician, but toa 
perfect system of medical instruction, 
have been instituted in this way, by 
gentlemen of the very highest medi- 
cal acquirements,—I mean the class 
ot Physiology—and that of Compara- 
tive Anatomy. Your readers, I am 
persuaded, will readily perceive the 
value of both these institutions,—the 
one from its tendency to give just 
philosephical ideas of a profession 
which has always been remarkable 
for substituting the utmost wildness 
of theory, in the place of well esta- 
blished and instructive facts,—and 
the other not only from its adapta- 
tion to throw much additional light 
on the interesting system of the ani- 
mal economy, but from its intimate 
connection with those other important 
which now employ the 
philosophical world. From these ob- 
servations, however, your readers will 
perceive, that the medical school of 
this place is not only rich in remem- 
brances of the eminent men who have 
formerly superintended and guided its 
instructions, but is also guarded from 
decay by the salutary rivalship which 
is allowed to take place between the 
members ot the University and those 
unendowed lecturers who are altoge- 
ther dependent on the success of their 
labours ;—and that on both these ac- 
counts we may indulge the hope, that 
the University of this city in its medi- 
cal department will long continue to 
be regarded as one of the first schools 
which Europe possesses. | 

2d, The low state of mathematical 
learning in this country has now be- 
come a subject of very general regret 
among the votaries of that science ; 
both departments of Britain, indeed, 
are at present far behind most of the 
Continental nations in mathematical 
acquirements ; but Scotland, in parti- 
olen has long been on the decline in 
this respect, and nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear it lamented, that 
the lighter and more disputatious 
kinds of philosophy have completely 
destroyed any taste we possessed for 
the more valuable demonstrations of 
the exact sciences. Now this, I readi- 
ly contess, is a very great evil—tor it 
is unquestionable, that by far the 


sublimest achievements of human ge- 

nus are open only to those who are 

intimately acquainted with the writ- 

ings of mathematicians ; and that 

though a man were thoroughly in- 

formed as to all the other departments 

of knowledge, if he is ignorant of ail 

that the mathematicians have done, 

he belongs but to a secondary class in 

the republic of letters. I am decided 
ly of opinion, at the same time, that 
this acknowledged deticiency (whicl: 

is common, as I have said, to both de- 

partments of this island) is by no 
means to be attributed to any thing 
unfavourable on the part of the na- 

tives. Britain has in fact the honour 
of having produced, in better days, 

the most accomplished mathemati- 

cians that ever lived ; and the mathe- 

matical chair of the University of this 

city has been filled, during the long 

period of a century and a half, by men 

whom the voice of Europe has decid- 

edly placed in the very first rank of 
scientific accomplishment. The de- 

fect 1 have mentioned, therefore, can 

only exist in the peculiar nature of 
our public institutions ; and I think [ 

shall have little difficulty in making 

your readers understand how the mat- 

ter stands in this respect, in so far as 

this northern department of the island 

is concerned. 

The truth then seems to be, that, 
in order to have a system of public in- 
struction, which shall be peculiarly 
propitious to thecultivation of thema- 
thematics, two things are absolutely 
necessary. It is necessary, in the first 
place, that the education of the stu- 
dent, in the branches subsidiary to 
this department, be begun almost 
with the first instruction which his 
boyhood receives ; and, secondly, that 
when he comes to enter more decided- 
ly upon the great field of mathema- 
tical research, his attention be not too 
powerfully solicited by other pursuits 
which are of a more attractive, but 
far less important nature. On the 
continent of Europe, accordingly, 
where, during the last thirty years, 
mathematical has made such. 
prodigious advances, the first of these 
pes. ap is universally admitted ; 
and the example of England seems to 
sanction the necessity of the other, by 
consecrating one of her academica 
seats almost exclusively to the culti- 
vation of mathematical science. It 18 
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different a system our education is at 
present conducted. Most of our youth 
begin their career of liberal study with 
the most scanty acquaintance with the 
art of calculation which can well be 
imagined ;—they are far, therefore, 
from being masters of that preparatory 
language in which the mest import- 
ant discoveries of science are contain- 
ed ;—while, at the same time, from 
the order in which their mathemati- 
cal studies occur, they are inevitably 
solicited by the very powerful temp- 
tation of resigning the fatigue of ab- 
stract investigations for the more splen- 
(lid attractions of those departments of 
philosophy, with the language of which 
they are of course perfectly acquainted. 
Fromall this, it necessarily results, that 
the mathematical aequirements, of by 
tar the greater number of those who 
attend our Universities, are left in the 
mostunfinished state; and that though 
a few are occasionally carried by the 
impulse of genius to the prosecution 
of studies for which they are peculiar- 
ly adapted, many also who might have 
attained the highest eminence in the 
department of mathematical and ana- 
lytical learning, are seduced by the 
temptations which are thrown in their 
way into the more fascinating paths of 
metaphysical research, or into the still 
iorealluring retreats of polite learning. 

After all, I am not certain, that, in 
one very important respect, we lose 
greatly by this course of study. A 
system of liberal education may be 
regarded as destined to the accom- 
plishment of two different objects. It 
may either be considered as adapted 
tor the training of men who are to be 
distinguished in the walks of scienti- 
tic research,—or as fitted for convey- 
ing to the mass of the community (to 
that part of the community at least 
whose circumstances lead them to li- 
beral such a general 
ance with ail the departments of know- 
ledge, as may at once liberalize their 
own minds, and prepare them for en- 
gaging with ability and success in the 
diversified scenes of active life. Now, 
I have not the smallest hesitation in 
saying, that, if these two objects are 
found to be incompatible, the last is 
‘hat which ought most certainly to be 
preferred ; and I think it is equally 
clear, that, whatever may have been 
the case with the Universities of Eng- 
land, the founders of our seminaries 


at least had more distinctly in view 
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the latter of these objects. I think 
you will also agree with me, that, when 
the latter of these objects chiefly is 
in view, there is no plan of instruction 
which a University could adopt that is 
less adapted for accomplishing its de- 
sign, than that which should assign to 
mathematical learning an importance 
paramount to that of every other study. 
Nothing, I apprehend, can be more 
evident than that the kind of reason- 
ing in which mathematicians indulge 
is essentially different from that by 
which all the business of life is ac- 
complished ;—no man thinks, in his 
ordinary occupations, in the language 
or in the train of a mathematical de- 
monstration ; and the best habits of 
study, for the business of life, must 
evidently be those by which the mind 
is prepared in the most effectual man- 
ver for understanding those trains of 
moral reasoning, which are constant- 
ly called for by our ordinary oceupa- 
tions, it is upon these grounds that I 
have ventured to assert, that though I 
deeply lament the neglect of mathe- 
matics, considered as the most essen- 
tial training for a philosopher, I am 
not, however, so certainly convinced, 
that, by the ona on. taste for other 
pursuits, we have been greatly losers, 
in so far as the ability of our people is 
concerned, for the scenes of active and 
manly occupation. 
3d, We have long been considered 
as decidedly a metaphysical genera~ 
tion; and the saad of foreign- 
ers seems to be, that our education is 
almost entirely confined to abstract 
disquisitions respecting cause and ef- 
fect. I am disposed to believe that 
there is something in the genius of 
our people which peculiarly fits them 
for such investigations ;—we are un- 
questionably an acute and a reflecting 
le, and no person who has atten- 
tively considered the tendencies of 


our countrymen, can fail to have re- 


marked with what cordial satisfac- 
tion even the lowest of our peasantry 
receive those curious mixtures of mys- 
ticism and of metaphysics which are 
still teo frequently substituted by 
their ecclesiastical instructors for the 

ure and simple morality of the gos- 
vel. While I am thus readily disposed, 

owever, to admit the existence of 
something in the original constitution 
of our minds, which is peculiarly fa-~ 
vourable to abstract investigation, I 
think it is evident, on the other hand, 
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that the degree to which such pur- 
suits have long been prevalent among 
us is chiefly to be attributed to the 
manner in which our studies at the 
University are conducted. I have al- 
ready remarked, that the choice is 
there at once presented to the student 
between the dry demonstrations of the 
exact sciences, and the fascinating dis- 
cussions of metaphysical inquiry ;—he 
must, in fact, either become a mathe- 
matician, ora pneumatologist ; and it is 
easy to perceive, that, with the gene- 
rality of students, this latter study, 
which requires no previous acquaint- 
ance with a peculiar symbol, and no 
long preparation for unfolding its mys- 
teries, will naturally become the fa- 
vourite pursuit. We accordingly con- 
sider ourselves as adepts in all that is 
valuable in philosophy, when we have 
devoted a year or two to one of its de- 
partments, and believe, with the usu- 
al conceit of ignorance, that nothing is 
worthy of being investigated or known 
beyond that with which we are par- 
ticularly acquainted. 

I ought, however, to remark, that 
what we now class under the head of 
metaphysics, is in reality a study of a 
very different description from that 
which formerly passed under the same 
denomination. Improved as every 
department of philosophy has been in 
modern times, and, indeed, within the 
comparatively short period of a cen- 
tury and a half, this great department 
could not possibly escape the same 
meliorating influence. It has accord- 
ingly risen, as you well know, from 
being a mighty mass of ill-assorted 
reasonings, to the dignity of a science 
of the very first importance ; and, 
though I am ready to allow, that, from 
the very nature of the study, a person 
_ be acquainted with al] its details, 
and yet be possessed of a very scanty 
portion of knowledge, I hold it to be 
equally certain, that no individual can 
do justice to this study, without ob- 
taining an acquaintance with the rules 
of investigation, and with the capacit 
and limits of the human endevtanh. 
ing, which he could not equally de- 
rive from any other source. I con- 
sider the philosophy of mind, there- 
fore, as it is at present conducted, to 
constitute by far the most valuable 
of all the p of that discipline to 
which a well educated youth is requir- 
ed to submit. Indeed, I think I have 
always perceived, that whenever an 


individual has given much attention 
to this study in his youth, he never 
fails to display in after life a depth of 
understanding, and a philosophical 
mode of considering his subject, with 
which no other sort of preparation 
could have so effectually gifted him. 
Enriched as this study now is with 
many beautiful speculations respect~ 
ing the philosophical principles of cri- 
ticism and taste, as well as with a 
very successful analysis of some of the 
most important operations of the hu- 
man understanding, it promises, I 
think, to shed a radiance round phi- 
losophy which must greatly facilitate 
her progress to perfection ; and though 
of itself it is evidently quite inade- 
quate to furnish the mind with a com- 
plete assortment of knowledge, I am 
yet persuaded, that, among all the 
various departments of study consider- 
ed as a preparation for future re- 
searches, this is the one which could 
least easily be dispensed with. 
Important, however, as I consider 
this department of science to be, I am 
afraid, that, with regard to the num- 
ber of its active cultivators, it is at pre- 
sent in rather a declining condition. 
The excitement given to the ambi- 
tion of the studious by the publica- 
tion of the metaphysical essays of 
Reid, has long been replaced by other 
fascinations. So immense a range of 
study is now opened to the inquisitive, 
that a small portion either of inclina- 
tion or of leisure is necessarily left for 
those patient investigations by which 
only the philosophy of mind can be 
carried to perfection ; and, though 
this science has had the peculiar ad- 
— of being illustrated and im- 
prove one of the most eloquent 
individuals of modern times, it is no- 
torious that the number of those who 
are devoted to this study is limited 
and defective in a remarkable degree. 
Much, I think, might be expected 
from the ability and accomplishments 
esides over the princi epartmen 
of metaphysical Univer- 
sity. That gentleman is known to be 
ms not only with metaphysical ta- 
ents of the very first order, but with 
a taste also for what is elegant in every 
branch of literature, which is of in- 
finite importance to the cultivation of 
his science ; and I cannot help, there- 
fore, expressing a hope, that, with all 
these advantages, he will soon ful 
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fil the very splendid promise of his 
early youth, and will relinquish the 
‘“‘ unprofitable art of Poesy,” to de- 
vote himself, without interruption, to 
the improvement ofa science, on which 
he is qualified to confer the most im- 
portant benefits, and which cannot 
tail, when successfully improved, to 
shed a most auspicious light on all 
the departments both of liberal know- 
ledge, and of elegant learning. . 

4th, Your readers, I presume, are 
acquainted with the interest which 
the researches of geology have recently 
excited in every country of Europe. 
Many circumstances, however, contri- 
buted to give this study, and its kin- 
dred pursuits, a more than ordinary 
fascination for the scholars of this 
land. One of the rival theories which 
now divide the geological world, ori- 
ginated in this city; the arguments 
inost favourable to the positions of 
that theory, have been chiefly sug- 
gested by facts and appearances cha- 
racteristic of the rocks which surround 
this metropolis. The leading doc- 
trines of the Huttonian hypothesis 
have been eloquently illustrated by a 
distinguished member of the Univer- 
sity of this place ; and on all hands, 
it is agreed, that the Scenery of Scot- 
land offers one of the most interesting 
fields of examination which is any 
where presented to the curiosity of a 
mineralogist. From all these circum- 
stances, it was naturally to be expect- 
ed that a strong prejudice would be 
awakened in this country in favour of 
that theory which was of native 
growth, and against any views which 
inight aim at its subversion. Upon the 
promulgation of the doctrine of the 
German mineralogist, a strennous ef- 
fort was accordingly made to lessen its 
credit, and to refute its details. The 
learned of this metropolis were invit- 
ed to witness the public disputations 
of the leading antagonists, and no- 
thing was heard, even in the politest 
companies, but discussions of the me- 
rits of the Neptunists and Plutonists. 
The former party, however, appear to 
have obtained a decisive superiority ; 
the voice of the majority is at least, 
at this moment, unequivocally in 
their favour,—and, though it is gene- 
rally allowed that the theory of the 
luttonians was peculiarly worthy, 
from the grandeur and novelty of the 
views which it disclosed, of the exer- 
tons which were made to support its 
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authority, the system of the Neptun- 
ists seems to be almost universally re- 
garded as more consistent with the 
conclusions of observation, and with 
the rules which should guide a philo- 
sophical investigation. 

In one very important respect I be- 
lieve you will agree with me in think- 
ing, that the victory which has been 
gained was devoutly to be wished for. 
The views of the Huttonians, it ought 
never to be forgotten, were confined 
to the establishment of a philosophi- 
cal hypothesis respecting the order 
which takes place in the transforma- 
tions of our globe. ‘The author of 
that theory was himself but imper- 
fectly acquainted with mineralogical 
details. The most distinguished of 
his supporters have not been remark- 
able for their attainments in this 
science ; and it is pretty generally as- 
serted to be one of their maxims, that 
a very correct theory of the earth may 
be formed upon a very slight founda- 
tion of mineralogical information. 
The theory of Werner, on the con- 
trary, deserves to be considered as a 
strict induction from the mineralogi- 
cal facts which had fallen under his 
observation. The most valuable part 
of his doctrine, in truth, consists, not 
in the theory by which he has ex- 
= his arrangement, but in the 

autiful order it has been his for- 
tune to disclose, in the actual distri- 
bution of mineral substances. His 
disciples have distinguished them- 
selves by a most persevering industry 
in collecting observations in every 
quarter of the globe ; and his theory 
itself is so constructed, as to admit of 
any modifications or changes which 
the progress of observation may show 
to be eo In these circum- 
stances, I think you will agree with 
me in believing, that, had the doc- 
trine of the Huttonians obtained the 
ascendancy, we should have become 
indeed the disciples of a most capti- 
vating hypothesis, and might have, 
further, able, in our ordi 
conversations, to with the ut- 
most familiarity and dispatch, “ extra 
flammantia menia mundi,” into those 
prior scenes of antiquated nature of 
which the impressive memorials are 
every where around us—(a power un- 
questionably of no ordinary fascina- 
tion)—but that we had little chance 
of seeing our own puny departinent 
of the world examined and traversed 
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with any accuracy of research. This, 
I apprehend, however, is what we are 
every way entitled to expect, from 
the victory which has been gained by 
the disciples of Werner. A host of 


active observers is now, in fact, rapid-. 


ly forming in this country, under the 
guidance of the very accomplished 
leader who has mainly contributed to 
the success of the cause ; and I have 
little doubt, that, in consequence of 
his exertions, we shall soon obtain a 
very minute acquaintance with all the 
mincrological appearances which this 
= country so profusely exhi- 
its. 

I am aware, however, that a great 
deal is still to be done in order to give 
the science of natural history that ex- 
tension in this country which the 
captivating nature of the study itself, 
and the admirable opportunities for 
its successful prosecution which are 
afforded by the picturesque features of 
our landscape, entitle it to obtain. 
Our collections of all sorts are still in 
a very defective and miserable condi- 
tion, and, without these, you will 
readily perceive that little efficient in- 
dustry can be expected in this depart- 
ment. It is something, however, to 
have had the attention of the country 
very generally awakened to this pur- 
suit; and I have little doubt, that, 
entering on this study with our cha- 
racteristic ardour, we shall soon be 
able to take a distinguished part in 
that scientific examination of the a 
pence of Nature which has lately 

n pursued with such unexampled 
success by almost every other country 
in Europe. 

5th, Considering, generally, the li- 
terary character of the inhabitants of 
this city, it appears to me, that there 
is one very obvious feature of differ- 
ence between the present generation 
and their immediate predecessors. It 
is universally admitted, that, towards 
the latter part of the preceding cen- 
tury, this city was the residence of 
one of the most illustrious assem- 
blages of accomplished men that ever, 
me chy were known to appear to- 
gether. ‘The works of these eminent 
individuals continue to hold the very 
first rank in the literature of this 
country ; and England, with all her 
extent of pepeienen, and with all the 
learning by which her scholars are 
enriched, has never been able to out- 


strip the excellence which was then 
displayed by the scholars of this pro- 
vincial capital. Most of the indivi- 
viduals, however, to whom I have 
now alluded, were scholars by profes- 
sion ; they were devoted either to ge- 
neral literature, or to the cultivation 
of some particular science, and were 
universally occupied in the composi- 
tion of works, tor which they looked 
forward to the applause and venera- 
tion of posterity. It cannot be said, 
that, at the present moment, the scho- 
lars of this metropolis are either few- 
er in number, or inferior in ability, to 
the illustrious men who immediately 
preceded them. But there is, I ima- 
gine, a very obvious diiference be- 
tween the aspects assumed by these 
different groupes,—a difference which 
appears, indeed, almost necessarily to 
result from the more general diffusion 
of literary accomplishment. Our men 
of talent seem less desirous, at present, 
of being regarded as great authors ;— 
few of them are known to be engaged 
in works which necessarily require 
much leisure for their completion ;— 
and the prevailing fashion seems ra- 
ther to consist in uniting literary ac- 
complishments with professional acti- 
vity, than in maintaining the single 
character of men of letters. The ef- 
fect is the same which takes place in 
society itself as it gradually advances 
from imperfection to refinement. 
That knowledge which is at first the 
distinction of a few, soon becomes the 
general inheritance of the community ; 
and accomplishments which were ori- 
ginally valued for themselves, are at 
last regarded as but necessary mstru- 
ments for the performance of the or- 
dinary business of life. Such, I ap- 
prehend, has been the progress of ac- 
complishment, in so far as the litera- 
ture of this metropolis is concerned. 
The attainments which gave distinc- 
tion to the characters of our fathers 
have been transmitted, in some I- 
stances even with increased lustre, to 
the more numerous generation who 
have succeeded to their honours ; and 
though the character of this city, as @ 
seat of learning, was never higher 
than at the present moment, our most 
eminent men either unite their ac- 
complishments with an active dis- 
charge of laborious duties, or alin ra- 
ther at improving the taste of their 
contemporaries, by the dissemination 
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of their views in occasional publica- 
tions, than at the composition of great 
and continuous works, 

There is one other feature of the 
literature of this city to which, before 
concluding, I wish to direct the at- 
tention of — readers. I mean the 
tendency which it has lately manifest- 
ed to illustrate the peculiarities of our 
national manners. Scotland, in fact, 
has many advantages for the produc- 
tion of an appropriate and national 
literature. The romantic features of 
the country itself';—the interesting 
traditions which the prejudices of the 
people have almost universally asso- 
ciated with the peculiarities of our 
landscape ;—the remarkable system of 
manners and opinions which formerly 
characterized the inhabitants of this 
country ;—and those splendid exhi- 
bitions of national prowess, which the 
record of our history so frequently 
presents—have all combined to fix up- 
on this country a character adapted 
in a very peculiar manner to become 
the subject of very interesting and 
powerful description. The peculiari- 
ties of our manners, however, were 
rapidly fading in the general amalga- 
mation of our opinions and habits 
with those of the nations which im- 
mediately surround us; and it must 
ever be regarded as a most fortunate 
event, that these peculiarities have at 
length arrested the attention of an 
author who is pre-eminently qualified 
to depict them with effect—whose in- 
fluence upon the literary taste of the 
age has already been established in 
the most unequivocal manner—and 
who has been able, by the powerful 
character of his genius, to render in- 
teresting, even to those who are un- 
acquainted with our customs, the lan- 
guage and the traditions by which 
we have long been distinguished. A 
vast harvest, however, still remains to 
be gathered from this interesting 
ficld ; and your excellent Miscellany, 
Mr Editor, can seldom be better em- 
ployed thatt in accomplishing the work 
it has already so well begun, by col- 
lecting, for the information of future 
inquirers, the materials so profusely 
afforded by a country which, in the 
picturesque features of its natural 
Scenery, and in the poetic character of 
the peculiarities of its inhabitants, is 
not inferior to any department of Eu- 
rope. 

In a future communication J shall 
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offer some observations on the defects 

of the scientific establishments of this 

city ; and, in the meantime, I am, Xe. 
Pr. 


ANCIENT CIRCLES OF STONES DIS- 
COVERED UNDER GROUND IN THk 
PAKISH OF CREICH, FIPESHIRE. 


MR EDITOR, 

As the antiquities of a country must 
be highly valuable to every one who 
would possess an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the ancient manners and 
customs of its inhabitants, the follow- 
ing statement of facts may be inte- 
resting to many of your readers :— 

In the spring of the year 1816, 
while some workmen were employed 
in trenching a piece of ground a little 
to the south-west of my manse, they 
came to a number of stones, about 
eight or ten inches below the surface, 
placed in a regular form. The part 
of the country in which these regu- 
larly arranged stones were sicunted is 
very uneven. ‘Three ridges of hills, 
extending in different directions, ter- 
minate on the west in Norman’s Law, 
the most elevated ground in the north 
of Fife. On the south side of the 
most northern of these ridges, and 
about midway between the top of one 
of the hills and a small rivulet which 
flows along the strath, there is a la- 
teral shelf, upon which these stones 
were discovered. This northern ridge 
extends in a direction from exist to 
west. 

From the workmen frequently meet- 
ing with stones of all sizes in the 
course of trenching, unfortunately the 
regular arrangement of those above 
mentioned was not attended to, until 
two carved stones were cast up, with 
the figures upon each a entire, 
This circumstance naturally led to an 
exainination of all the stones, to a 
consideration of the manner in which 
they were originally placed, and to an 
attention to those which yet remained 
untouched. Upon examination, no 
other figured stone appeared ; but, 
what was remarkable, many of those 
taken up were sandstone, while the 
hill on which they were placed, and 
all the hills in the neighbourhood, 
are whinstone rock. 
remained untouched were set on end, 
and so arranged as to form two arches 
of concentric circles. So far as could 


be judged at the time of discovery, 
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the whole erect stones, which were, 
in general, from a foot and a half to 
two feet and a half high, were so 
placed as to make up two figures of a 
haps, more nearly of 
an elliptical form, the one contained 
within the other. In the centre was a 
eviindrieal stone pillar of the same 
height with the rest, and near to it 
were the carved stones. 

It is to be regretted that most of 
the stones were taken up before their 
number, their regular arrangement, 
and individual position, were ascer- 
tained. This good effect, however, 

esulted from the discovery of this 

structure, that it induced some work- 
men, who were lately ploughing a 
tield about five or six hundred yards 
due east of the place above described, 
to conclude, when their ploughs re- 
peatedly struck against some stones, 
that they had come to something si- 
milar to what had been so recently 
discovered at so short a distance, and 
to pay particular attention to preserve 
every stone in its original position. 
They accordingly proceeded to re- 
move all the earth with the greatest 
care, and their expectations of finding 
another curiosity were soon complete- 
ly realized. Upon acquainting me 
with the circumstance, I went and 
carefully examined the situation of 
this structure; attended to its form 
and arrangement; then took the di-+ 
inensionsof itsditterent circles, and the 
stones of which they were composed. 
Its situation, like that of the former, 
was 2 lateral flat on the south side of 
the same ridge of hills, and also at an 
equal distance from the summit and 
the stream below. 

In the centre was placed, in an up- 
right position, a cylindrical sandstone, 
one foot two inches high, (marked C 
in the annexed drawing,) and having 
the diameter of its base one foot. A- 
round this stone, as a centre, at the 
distance of three feet, were sixteen 
other stones, placed also in an up- 
right position, and in the form of a 
circle. This circle is marked B. The 
stones of which it was composed were 
of various sizes, from fifteen to twenty 
inches in height ; from eight to eigh- 
teen in breadth, and from four to nine 
in thickness. Due south of the centre, 
and between it and the circle B, there 
were placed in a horizontal position, 
two stones containing hieroglyphics in 
alto relievo, very entire. The remain- 


ing space between the centre and the 
circle was laid with pavement. At 
the distance of seven feet and a half 
from the same central pillar C, there 
was another circle of stones marked 
A, thirty-two in number, placed in an 
upright position, and very much re- 
sembling those of the inner circle B. 
The stones in both circles were placed 
close together. Between the circles 
there was neither pavement nor stone 
of any description. Neither A nor B 
were perfect circles, the diameter of 
A, from north to south, being fifteen 
feet one inch, while its diameter from 
cast to west was only fourteen feet 
nine inches ; in the same manner, the 
diameter of B, from east to west, was 
tive feet ten inches, while from north 
to south it was six feet one inch. 

It is curious to observe, that many 
of the stones here found, like those 
discovered last year, are sandstone, 
while none of the same kind can be 
got nearer than a quarry at Cupar 
moor, which is seven miles distant. 

It is also worthy of notice, that the 
number of stones in the outer circle 
A, corresponds exactly with the num- 
ber of points in the compass, that in 
the inner cirele B there is half the 
number, and that in both circles a 
stone larger than the rest is placed at 
each of the cardinal points. 

At the distance of a few yards on 
the south, there were also discovered 
under ground two curious whinstones, 
of one of which fig. 4. is a correct 
drawing. It resembles in shape the 
frustum of a cone, with a small pro- 
jection at the greater end, through 
which is a round hole. From this, at 
the distance of nine, inches, and also 
near the base, is a slit two and a half 
inches in length, and extending in- 
wards about an inch and a half ; on the 
side directly opposite to this slit part 
of the stone is broken off. ‘The per- 
pendicular height of the frustum 1s 
seven inches, the diameter of the small 
end is seven and a half inches, and 
the diameter of the greater end is 
eleven. At the top or small end of 
the stone there is an excavation, a- 
round which is a margin of rather 
more than half an inch in breadth. 
From this cavity, which is five inches 
in depth, and capable of containing @ 
quart, there is a round hole reaching 
to the bottom of the stone. 

The other stone is so much broken 
that I have not attempted to give you 
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a drawing of it. Its shape appears to former it has a hole in the side near 
have originally much resembled that ‘o the base, and reaching about three 
of the former. Its present perpendi- inches inwards. It has also a cavity 
cular height is seven inc .s, th dia- at the top, and a perforation extend- 
meter of the greater end 's eleven. and ing from the cavity to the bottom. 


perforation in this stone is four 


that of the small end nine. Like the 
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inches in depth, exactly double the 
depth of the perforation on the other. 

The above described monument was 
allowed to remain for ten days in its 
original form for public inspection, 
but as some people, out of mischief, 
or from an expectation of finding hid- 
den treasure, were beginning to lift 
and injure some of the stones, and as 
no method of preserving them in safety 
in their original situation could be 
easily adopted, it was considered ne- 
cessary to remove them. ‘They were 
taken up in presence of a concourse of 
people who had assembled to gratify 
their curiosity, when underneath the 
carved stone, marked fig. 2. were 
found burned human bones and char- 
coal. A considerable quantity of the 
ashes I have retained in my possession. 
George Tod, Esq. of Luthrie, on 
whose property these ancient circles 
were discovered, has with much civi- 
lity presented them to me, and they 
are now placed precisely in their ori- 
ginal form in a wood behind the 
manse, a good subject for the exami- 
nation of the antiquary. 

It were much to be wished, that, of 
those ancient monuments which are 
occasionally discovered in various parts 
of the country, an accurate drawing, 
as wellas a correct description, were 
made up, and given to the public, in- 
stead of allowing them, as frequently 
happens, to be destroyed, or consign- 
ed to oblivion. By this means the 
curiosity of many would be gratified, 
a spirit of inquiry would be excited, 
and much additional light might na- 
turally be expected to be thrown over 
a subject, at present obscure, but 
highly interesting. It is from a de- 
sire of this nature, Mr Editor, that I 
have been induced to lay before you 
these particulars with regard to the 
ancient circles above described. With 
as | very limited knowledge of the 
subject, I am far from presuming to 
otter any decided opinion, either as to 
their origin, or the use to which they 
were applied. I have given a fair 
statement of facts, and leave it to those 
versed in antiquities to draw the con- 
clusion for themselves. It might ap- 
pear odd, however, in a popular work 
of this nature, were I not to observe 
to the general reader, that, from To- 
land’s History of the Druids, and the 
Caledonia of Chalmers, one may na- 
turally be led to infer, that the above 
described monuments were Druidical 
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temples, or oratories,—that the exca- 
vated stones were for containing holy 
water, which the Druids, as well gs 
the Greeks, the Jews, and other an- 
cient nations, were accustomed to use, 
—and that the burned human bones 
(which were found under the stone 
marked fig. 2.) were the remains of 
the sacrifices here offered. If these 
ancient monuments were Druidical 
, they were no doubt much 
smaller than those temples of the 
Druids, of which descriptions are ge- 
nerally given; but we are informed 
by Toland, (in his History of the 
Druids, p. 134, Huddleston’s edition, 
Montrose, 1814, ) that “ the temples of 
the Druids are circles of obelisks, or 
erect stones, some larger, some nar- 
rower, (as in all other edifices, ) some 
more, and some less magnificent.” 
Huddleston mentions, in his notes 
upon thesame work, p. 322, “ that 
from the smail size of many of the 
Druidical temples, it is probable the 
multitude were never admitted with- 
in the circle of erect stones, but stood 
in the outer court, betwixt the circle 
and the surrounding grove.” And 
Chalmers observes, ‘‘ that the number 
and variety of the Druid remains in 
North Britain are almost endless.” 
“* Oratories,” he says, p. 71, “ existed 
among the earliest people. These an- 
cient places of worship consisted of 
plots of ground, which, as they were 
enclosed, and open above, were appro- 
priated to the pubiic worship of fa- 
milies and villages.” 

As to two temples being found near 
each other, Toland and other writers 
mention the circumstance as quite 
common. Chalmers, in his Caledo- 
nia, (London edition, 1807,) speaking 
of Druidical circles, says, Those 
closures are sometimes formed of 
single circle, and often of double and 
treble concentric circles of upright 
stones. In general, only one or two 
of those enclosures are seen in one 
place ; but in many districts of Nort) 
Britain, there are found three, four, 
and even more, in the same vicinity. 
Huddleston, p. 305, accounts for two 
temples being found near each other, 
as well as their being in a direction 
from east to west, in the followin 
manner, that, “ as the Druids ac 
in the double capacity of priests and 
civil magistrates, it was naturally to 
be expected, that they would be pro- 
vided with a judicial, as well as a re- 
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ligious circle. Whoever minutely ex- the perforation reaching from the ca- 
amines the Druidical circles, will find vity to the bottom of the pillar, where- 
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this distinction well founded. ‘The by the water could be drawn off at 
sun (Beal, or Bealan) was the prin- may it is evident its principal end 
cipl Celtic deity, and the east, or was to supply them with holy water 
sun rising, the most honourable point. pure from heaven.” From the ashes 
The religious circle occupied this ho- found under the figured stone No. 2. 
nourable position, and the judicial it is natural to infer that sacrifices 
one stood commonly due west of it. were here made. That the Druids 
The former was nae larger and were accustomed to offer human sa- 
more magnificent than the latter.’—  crifices, Pliny, Tacitus, and Cesar, a- 
‘‘ Though the judicial circle differed bundantly confirm. * 
nothing in the exterior from the tem- In the prefixed drawing, fig. 1. 
ple,” he says, “ in the interior, it dif- the stones composing the circle are re- 
tered widely.” Perhaps, from the si- presented as they appear on their inner 
milarity of the monuments, in the surface. This method was adopted 
present instance, to each other, one for the purpose of exhibiting their re- 
might be led to conclude, that the lative height and the outline of their 
purpose intended for both was the summit. Figs. 2. and 3. are mag- 
same. nified drawings of the carved stones 
As to the temples being uncovered, beside the central pillar. Fig. 4. is a 
Chalmers says, p. 70, “‘ The places of drawing of one of the excavated stones 
the Druid worship continued un- found at a short distance from this 
covered until the dark epoch of Druid edifice ; and fig. 5. is a representation 
dissolution.” of the only remaining carved stone 
The Druids seem to have paid much discovered last year in the monument 
attention to the numbers of erect to the westward. With every wish 
stones which they placed in their for the success of your valuable Ma- 
circles, “ and it is supposed,” says gazine, I am your most obedient ser- 
Huddleston, “from the circles consist- vant, Avex. Lawson, 


ing of seven, twelve, or nineteen erect 
stones, that they had their respective 
astronomical references to the number 
of days in the week, the signs in the 
zodiac, or the cycle of the moon” 
The number in the circles above de- 
scribed, as already observed, correspond 


Manse of Creich, 
Nov. ti, 1817. 


“ The fact mentioned by our respecta- 
ble correspondent in this and the preceding 
page, of burned human bones having been 
found beneath one of the stones of this cir- 
cle, certainly tends to corroborate his opi- 


tothe number of points in the compass. nion, that it had formerly been a Druidical 
As to the position of the stones with Temple. At the same time, we appre- 
regard to each other, Toland says, p. hend the origin and use of what are com- 


135, “ that in some temples they 
stand close together,” as in the pre- 
sent case, “ but in most separate and 
equidistant.” Of the excavated stones 
he observes, page 150, that “ many 
of them have a cavity capable of hold- 
ing a pint, and sometimes more, with 
a channel or groove about an inch 
deep, reaching from the hollow place 
to the ground ;” and Huddleston men- 
tions, page 323, “‘ that this cavity on 
the top of one of the stones in the 
Druidical temples, has often been no- 
ticed. It was intended to catch the 
dew or rain pure from heaven, The 
Druids had their holy water and holy 
tire as well as the Jews and other na- 
tions.”—“* Whether this cavity,” he 
adds in the following page, “‘ was 
used by the Druids to catch the re- 
flection of the heavenly bodies, I shall 
not pretend to determine. But from 


monly called Druidical circles, is still a 
matter involved in great obscurity, not- 
withstanding all that Toland, Huddleston, 
and Chalmers, have done ‘to illustrate the 
subject. Circles of stones, similar to those 
here mentioned, have been found in many 
countries where neither Druids nor Celts 
are suspected to have ever penetrated, and 
where systems of religion and national 
customs entirely different are known to 
have prevailed. Even in our own country, 
a remarkable evidence of this still exists. 
One of the stones of a great ‘** Druid Cir- 
cle” in Orkney, has a large iron ring fixed 
into it, which is called by the common 
people the Ring of Odin. 1n former times, 
according to the tradition of the natives, all 
important treaties and engagements were 
ratified among their ancestors, by joining 
hands through this ring; and even at the 
present day, lovers still continue to plight 
their troth, and the peasantry to pledge 


_ their bargains, by the same extr ¥ 


sanction. Edit, 
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ON THE LAYING OUT OF PLEASURE 
GROUNDS IN SCOTLAND. 


MR EDITOR, 

ALLow me to suggest as a fit sub- 
ject for occasional papers in your Ma- 
gazine, the history ot the art of laying 
out grounds in Scotland connected or 
not, according to the information of 
the party, with the history of archi- 
tecture. I do not know any subject 
equally to country gentle- 
men, of which so little is known. We 
have in various works (among which 
ranks first that of H. Walpole) the 
history of gardening in England—and 
in the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, that of Ireland ; but of those 
who planted the principal avenues and 
clumps in Scotland, the public know 
nothing. 

Chattelherault at Hamilton, it is 
said, was laid out from a design by the 
famous Le Notre, and the Earl of 
Eglinton’s park near Irvine, by the 
celebrated Brown. Sir William Cham- 
bers built Duddingston-house, and 
the grounds at Hatton, it is supposed, 
were laid out by London and Wise in 
1715. Switzer, Batty, Langley, and 
Laurence, state in their works, that 
they were employed in Scotland. Can 
any of your readers refer to places laid 

i out by them? It is probable also, 


ot 


that Bridgeman, Plaw, James, Miller, 
and other artists, went occasionally 
to that quarter ; and doubtless, many 
of your readers may recollect of hear- 
Pi) ing these and other names mentioned 
PRY by their fathers in their younger 

ee years, as having given plans at such 
ae and such places. Who did the pro- 
— prietor of Culzean Castle employ, af- 
ie ter his singularly picturesque villa 
or was finished by the late Mr Adams ? 
Who planted the avenue of lime 
trees at Taymouth ? or the masses at 
Inverary? The Earl of Stair’s place 
near Maybole, Mr Hogg’s of New- 
tiston, Dalkeith-house, Saltonhall, 
Woodhouselee, North-Berwick-house, 
and numerous other old places, which 
I cannot at this moment recollect, are 
worthy of historital inquiry. And 
when and where did the modern sys- 
tem of laying out grounds first make 
its appearance in Scotland? Is it cer- 
tain that Brown was ever in that coun- 
try, or any of his immediate pupils? 
But I need not add more; for I trust 
some patriotic individual of local know- 
ledge and extensive acquaintance, and, 


at 
—. 
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if possible, a sexagenarian, will take up 
the subject, and pursue it from the 
earliest records to the present time. 
In doing so, he will perform a pleas- 
ing service to a number of your read- 
ers, and to none more than to, Sir, 
yours, &c. 

- London, Oct. 20, 1817. 


REMARKS ON GREEK AND FRENCK 
TRAGEDY.—-COMPARISON OF THE 
HIPPOLYTUS OF EURIPIDES WITH 
THE PHEDRE OF RACINE. 


Ir may be safely asserted, that 
there exists little original genius in 
the mind in which there is a prone- 
ness to imitation. This divine energy 
sees all Nature with its own eyes, and 
clothes all objects in its own colours, 
and gives utterance to all its imagina- 
tions in the music of its own voice. 
All poets, since the world began, have 
laboured in the same great storehouse, 
and on the same elements; yet no 
two of them worthy of the name have 
ever produced the same results. They 
look alike on the rivers, and the lakes, 
and the oceans, and the forests, and 
the vallies, and the mountains: but 
the pictures which they have drawn 
of them are various as the lights and 
shades that fall upon them, and give 
them every moment a new character. 
They have all listened to the billows, 
and the cataracts, and the winds, and 
the but these have 
to each a peculiar language. They 
have all gazed on és an, and the 
moon, and the stars: but these have 
shed on each a brighter or a darker 
ray, modified by the acuteness of his 
own intellectual organs. They have 
all cast their vision inward on the 
world of spirit: but the views they 
have given of it are diversified as the 
play of the ions and the wander- 
ings of thought. It is, indeed, as un- 
likely that any man who has not read 
Nature in ‘na should coincide with 
the ideas and expressions of another, 
as that, at any two moments of time 
while the wind blows, the heavens 
should exhibit the same forms, and 
arrangements, and tints of the clouds. 
If men would be contented to paint 
Nature as they themselves see it, and 
to — their own feelings in the 


simplest way, they might write with 
various de of excellence ; but 


their compositions would bear the 
stamp of individuality as certainly as 
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the features of their face, and we 
should not be doomed totravel through 
a hundred volumes of the same dull 
monot ny of common-place. 

Imagination, which, more than all 
the other powers of the mind, is the 
heritage that Nature has conferred on 
the poet, is a faculty wholly creative, 
and in proportion to its activity and 
comprehension, he must take his place 
among the worthies of the past ages. 
It cannot be controlled to trace the 
beaten path, but loves to deviate into 
the wildernesses of Nature, unexplor- 
ed even in thought by other men, and 
with an originality of range, to collect 
its materials from the unfrequented 
spaces of earth, and sea, and sky. It 
delights in its own inventions, noting, 
even in the simplest floweret of the 
spring, beauties and properties un- 
seen by others, and so lights the vi- 
sible universe by the effulgence of its 
own eye, that it may be said to walk 
in glory and in majesty in the radiance 
of suns, and moons, and stars, of its 
own creation. 

I have been led into this train of 
reflection by the effect which the imi- 
tation of the ancients has had on mo- 
dern literature, as also that which has 
been produced among themselves. 
The literature of Rome is inferior to 
that of Greece, only, perhaps, because 
it was borrowed. Virgil has drawn 
the plan of the Eneid, and many in- 
dividual passages, from Homer, and 
falls infinitely beneath him in all the 
qualities of the epic. His characters, 
with the single exception of Dido, 
compared to the portraits which, on 
the glorious canvas of Homer, start 
inte ‘fe in all the colouring, and cos- 
tume, and beauty, and truth of Na- 
ture, are stiff, and formal, and lifeless 
as the figures on a Chinese screen, 
and, instead of the incidents of the 
Greek bard, which are great, and di- 
versified, and interesting as those that 
occur in the wide range of society, his 
narrative is cold, and slow, and de- 
lightless. Many of the flowers which 
he transplanted from Homer, and 
which were by him raised from celes- 
tial seeds, and watered by celestial 
dews, have refused to take root, and 
withered and languished in the fo- 
reign soil. The reason is, that Ho- 
mer wrote an epic poem from the ful- 
ness, and vastness, and propellin 
energies of his own soul, which h 
been in his infancy fired by the mar- 
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veltous legends of the Trojan war: 
Virgil wrote only because Homer had 
written before him. If critical justice, 


then, — us to pronounce that 


poem a failure, on which such a ge- 
nius as Virgil bestowed so much time, 
and which he laboured with so much 
care, what is to be the fortune of the 
works of the servile multitude of imi- 
tators? We must remember, besides, 
that the Greeks and Romans were 
kindred nations ; their languages, and 
laws, and manners, and government, 
and religion, were similar ; and, if it 
were possible that imitation in poetry 
could ever succeed, among them every 
thing was favourable to it ; yet it has 
impressed a secondary character on al- 
most the whole literature of Rome. 
We might have expected, that, with 
this warning before their eyes, the 
moderns would have considered suc- 
cess in the same path hopeless ; for, 
between them al the ancients, the 
wall of partition is altogether impass 
sable. 

If there were no other obstacle, the 
mythology of the Greeks and Romans 
were alone sufficient to preclude the 
possibility of a meant? imitation of 
their writings on the part of the mo- 
derns. That singular system which 
is most favourable to poetry, and is 
indeed itself little else than the poe- 
try of the heavens and the earth, is 
inwoven with the whole of the poetry 
of the ancients, but is altogether in- 
admissible into that of the moderns. 
The fountains and the forests, and the 
skies and the oceans, were peopled with 
divinities, who had a firm hold of the 
belief, and a strong influence on the 
actions of mankind. The mariner 
and the hunter, and the warrior and 
the poet, knelt each at the shrine of 
his respective deity, from whom he 
expected protection, or success, or in- 
spiration. ‘The introduction of these 
beings gives rise to many of the most 
beautiful visions of the poetry of the 
ancients, but nothing can be so frigid 
or lifeless as the Apollos and Dianas 
of modern poetry. 

For literature to thrive in a coun- 
try, or to attain to any degree of 
strength and vigour, it must be indi- 
genous in the soil, and, like the oak 
or the cedar that flourishes on its 
mountains, and the rose or the flow- 
ering shrub that blooms in its vallies, 
it must shoot into sublimity and luxu- 
riate in beauty, watered by its na~ 
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tive dews, and cherished by its na- 
tive suns ; but imitation has to a cer- 
tain extent mildewed the finest pro- 
ductions of the moderns. Even our 
own literature, unquestionably the 
most original in Europe, has suffered 
from the blight; and there is reason 
to believe, that Paradise Lost would 
have been a better poem if Milton had 
never read Homer. If Britain had 
been left to the untutored efforts of 
her own mighty genius, she would 
have been without a rival in the lite- 
rature of the world; but in many 
cases she can claim only a second 
place, because she has stooped to imi- 
tation. It is worthy of notice, that 
some of our noblest poets are men 
who had not been taught in our 
schools to sing a bad imitation of the 
song of the ancients, but by their na- 
tive notes have risen from the cottage 
into glory and preeminence, as the 
lark springs from her lowly seat to 
delight the heavens and the earth by 
her melody. This subject might fur- 
nish matter for many essays, and may 
perhaps be reverted to on some future 
occasion ; at present it is my object 
to apply these cursory hints to the 
French Tragedy, and chiefly the cele- 
brated Phedre of Racine, a play bor- 
rowed from the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides, which I am now to analyze. 
Phedra, the wife of Theseus, king 
of Athens, conceived for Hippolytus, 
his sen by a former marriage, a pas- 
sion which she had struggled in vain 
to conquer ; and long pined under its 
effects. The decline of her health 
and the dejection of her mind did not 
escape the observation of an old and 
confidential servant, to whom, after 
much solicitation, she revealed the 
cause of her distress. This woman 
imprudently, and contrary to the com- 
mands of her mistress, disclosed the 
secret to Hippolytus, who was struck . 
with horror at the very idea. He was 
a young man of a lofty mind and a 
spotless virtue, who spent much of his 
time in the forests in the exercises of 
hunting, as the best preparation for 
the toils and dangers of war ; a devout 
worshipper of Diana, and averse to 
Venus, who, to be avenged on him for 
the neglect of her altars, inspired his 
stepmother with this unnatural pas- 
sion. Her mind was so deeply wound- 
ed by the disclosure, that she put an 
end to her life, and left a writing, in 
which she accused Hippolytus of’ an 
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attempt to dishonour his father’s bed. 
Theseus, who had been absent during 
these transactions, returned imme. 
diately after the death of Phaedra, and 
found the fatal paper, by which he 
was so enraged, that he prayed to 
Neptune, who had promised to grant 
him any request that he should ask, 
that he would destroy his unnatural 
son, and immediately ordered him in- 
to banishment. When Phedra’s ser- 
vant disclosed to Hippolytus the pas- 
sion of her mistress, she bound him 
by an oath never to reveal the secret, 
and he heard the reproaches of his 
father without even insinuating the 
guilt of the queen. He set out with 
the design of quitting his native coun- 
try, and on the way a monster arose 
out of the ocean, and so terrified the 
horses, that they dashed the chariot in 
pieces, and he was brought upon the 
stage terribly mangled by the fall. 
Diana appeared and removed all sus- 
icion of guilt from the character of 
ie votary, who pardoned his father 
and died. | 
Venus, in the first scene, delivers 
rologue, in which she explains the 
lien of the play, and her determi- 
nation to punish Hippolytus for his. 
contempt of her altars. She is suc- 
ceeded by Hippolytus bearing a gar- 
land to hang on the shrine of Diana. 


H. Queen of the forest, graciously re- 

ceive 

The garland I have cropt from the fresh 
meadows,— 

Deep solitudes, where shepherd never fed 

His wandering flocks, and the scythe never 
came 

Alone the wild bee sips the honey flowers, 

And chastity sits crowned among the dews, 

The unholy may not enter thy recesses, 


a 
s 


Thy wildernesses and thy a shades ; 
But those in whose pure bosom Nature 
planted 


The love of temperance, are welcome there. 

Oh! gracious goddess, from my hands re- 
ceive 

This virgin garland for thy golden hair. 

{ feel thy presence, and I hear thy voice, 

And answer thee, although thy face I see 
not. 

Oh! mistress, grant that I may end my 
life 

As it began, and never be the slave 

Of Venus. 


In the next scene, Phaedra appears 
sick and peevish, accompanied by an 
aged nurse. 

N. Sorrow and pain is man’s inheri- 

tance 5 
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What shall I do, what shall I leave un- 
done ? 

Dear lady, look upon the sun’s bright rays, 

‘he narrow chamber now confines thee 


not, 

And thou mayst freely breathe the cooling 
air: 

Now didst thou only talk of coming hither, 

Now thou art here, and soon wilt seek 
the palace. 

Thou still desirest change, and nought de- 
lights thee ; 

And still thou fliest from that which thou 
possessest. 

But thy disease is seated in the mind,- * 

And neither time nor circumstance can 
aid thee. 

Calamity makes up the sum of life, 

And men must know no pause from pain 
and sorrow ; 

And yet there is a place of refuge for him, 

A region of repose and happiness,— 

A home out-shining far the land we know, 

But it is hid in darkness and in clouds ; 

And thus we cling to life and all the woes 

Which are our portion here, because we 
know them ; 

But from that peaceful and that happy 
land 

We are deterred by fables. 

P. Support me gently, raise my weary 

head 


My joints are loosened, and I faint with 


pain ; 

Remove the fillet bound around my locks, 

And let them loosely flow upon my 
shoulders. 

Oh! might I quench my burning thirst 
with waters 

That drop as pure as dew from the fresh 
fountains, 

And rest me under the delightful shade 

Of a tall poplar, in the leafy grove. 

N. eae speakest thou thus ? thy 
words are wild. 
P. Oh! send me to the mountains, to 

the woods, 

—The groves of pine,—where the staunch 
hounds pursue 

The dapple hinds; yes! by the gods, I 
love 

To cheer the chasing dogs with loud hal- 
loo, 

And launch, with steady aim, the hunter’s 


N. My child, what aileth thee, why 
speakest thou thus ? 
Say, what hast thou to do with the ficet 
dogs ? 
Why seek’st thou waters from the forest 
Besid sl hill 
e the is a sloping hi 
Where thou mayst quench thy thirst with 
cooling waters. 
P. Diana, mistress of the sacred lake, 
And of the groves, where sounding hoofs 
are heard, 


Oh! were I in thy plains to tame the 

steeds. 
N. Whatmean thy words? they are most 

strange, my daughter. 

Now thou desirest the mountains and the 
chace, 

And now to rein the fiery steed and fly 

Along the dusty plain; it well might 
claim 

An oracle to tell what god distracts thee, 

And mind astray from reason’s 
path. 

P. Unhappy that I am, what have I 

done ? 

From wisdom’s ways, ah! whither have I 
wandered ? 

Have I deserved the vengeance of the gods, 

That I should fall so low ? has reason lost 

My mind’s dominion ? is there happiness 

Again on earth for such a wretch as me ? 

Oh! veil my head,—hide me from every 
eye,— 

I blush for the wild words that I have 

spoken ; 

** My tears will flow,—my face is turned 

to shame.” 


After some conversation between 
the Chorus and the Nurse, in which 
they bewail the state of Phedra, and 
hazard conjectures as to its cause, she 

in enters. The nurse implores her 
by all the tenderness and confidence 
with which she had ever treated her, 
to reveal the true cause of her sorrow. 
She with difficulty prevails, and the 
queen alludes to her passion for Hip- 
polytus in such a way as that the whole 
truth flashes on her mind. The dia- 
logue continues, but the language of’ 
Phedra is more sententious and less 
passionate than we might expect in 
such a situation. She is, indeed, still 
supporting the conflict with her own 
mind, and when she does become more 
animated, her feelings are all on the 
side of virtue. 

P. 1 hate the fair outside and hollow 

heart 
Of these who worship virtue in their words, 
And yet in secret act dishonourably ; 
Who to their husbands seem all purity, 
But veiled by night’s black mantle dare 
such deeds, 
As might give voices to the very walls 
To speak aloud and tell of mysteries ; 
Oh ! sooner may I die, than bring disgrace 
Upon my husband and my happy children. 
Yes! they shall flourish free from infamy, 
Nor be dishonoured by a mother’s shame. 
The knowledge of a guilty parent’s crimes 
Binds up the tongue, and blunts the edge 
of virtue. 

The nurse endeavours to persuade 

her that there was nothing uncommon, 
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much less criminal, in her case, for 
that Venus was sovereign of the earth, 


the ocean, and the sky, and that even 


the Gods acknowledged her sway, but 
that if she would follow her advice, a 
remedy might still be devised. Hip- 
polytus is informed, by the nurse, of 
the love of Phedra, who, hurried on 
by shame and despair, dies by her 
own hands. Meanwhile Theseus ar- 
rives, and finds the letter already 
mentioned, and, in the paroxysm of 
his grief’ and rage, meets Hippolytus, 
whom, in the bitterness of’ his spirit, 
he curses, and orders into banishment. 
He defends himself from the charge 
by his known character, but the nurse, 
having bound him by an oath of se- 
crecy, he does not even insinuate the 
guilt of Phedra. He quits the stage 
with these words: 


H. Wretch that I am, my doom is 

fix’d for ever. 

Oh ! virgin huntress, whose abodes I love 

More than the shrines of all the other Gods, 

I must relinquish Athens and its glory. 

Oh! ye delightful vallies of Trezené, 

Where I have spent the golden hours of 
youth, 

Farewell, 1 ne’er must look on you again ; 

Ye young companions of my happier days, 

Speak consolation to me, and conduct me 

From forth this land. 


A messenger arrives, and informs 
Theseus of the fatal accident which 
had befallen his son : 


M. We wept, as we prepared our master’s 

steeds 

On the sea beach, washed by the rolling 
waves ; 

For we had heard the gallant prince was 

doom’d, 

fy thy decree, to quit his native land, 

An exile, never more to see his country ; 

And soon he came, the tidings to confirm, 

And he was beautiful amid his sorrow, 

And melody was in his words of woe ; 

And with him came a multitude of youths 

Of his own age, whose souls were knit to 
his 


By the indissoluble bonds of friendship ; 

And of their weeping there had been no 
end, 

Had not he cried, My friends, why stand 
we here ? 

1 must obey the orders of my father. 

Then lifting up his hands to heaven, he 


cried, 
Oh! Jove, if 1 am guilty, let me perish ; 
But if I die or live, convince my father 
That I am innocent, and he has wrong’d 
me. 


In a beautiful description, the mes. 
senger finishes the’ narrative. Hip- 
olytus is brought upon the stage, and 
is innocence is established by the in- 
tervention of Diana, who reconciles 
him to his father. 
7. 7 me there is no more delight in 
e. 
H. For thee I sorrow, and not for 
myself. 
T. Oh! would that I had died instead 
of thee. 
Hf. Father, how cruel are the gifts of 
Neptune. 
_ YT. Oh! that my tongue had not pro- 
nounced the prayer ; 
The Gods combined against me to deceive 


me. 

H. The shades of death o’erspread my 

feeble eyes. 

T. My son, how wretched thou wilt 

leave thy father. 

H. The gates of death are open to re- 

ceive me. 

T. Oh! say thou dost acquit me of 

thy death. 

H. 1 do acquit thee,—thon art inno- 

cent. 

T. How generous thou art tome, my son. 

H. 1 die, and fare thee well for ever, 

father. 

T. Oh! glorious Athens, what a heavy 

loss 
Hast thou sustained in this illustrious man ; 
Oh ! woe is me. 

This play is peculiar among the 
Greek snaalions as being founded on 
love; but the love of Phedra is a guilty 
passion, and it is by her generous 
struggle to conquer it, and by those 
involuntary and enthusiastic bursts of 
nature in which she transports herself, 
in imagination, to the favourite haunts 
of the object of her idolatry, and by 
the atonement she makes in preferring 
death to shame, that Euripides has 
rendered her character so greatly in- 
teresting. A dramatic writer among 
ourselves has fallen into the same train 
of feeling, when he makes one of his 
personages, in very similar circum- 
stances, beautifully exclaim, 


Oh! that I were on the hill side with 
Bertram. 


I shall now consider the metamor- 
phosis of this play by a French poet. 
In the original, every thing is Greek ; 
a Greek legend, Greek customs, Greek 
characters, Greek mythology, and pure 
Attic taste ; but thereis reason to fear 
that the Frenchman has mingled 2 
little of the seasoning of his cour- 
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try with the simple viands of Greece. 
He tells us, in a preface to his play, 
that the ancients blamed the charae- 
ter of Hippolytus as being too free 
from the weaknesses incident to our 
nature. ‘They may have done so, and 
they may have been wrong. No very 
attentive perusal of this play will con- 
vince us, that much of its pathos arises 
from the purity of his manners, and 
the lofty moral tone of his mind. He 
was simply a young man ofa cultivat- 
ed taste, addicted to the study of phi- 
losophy, and fond of field sports ;— 
whose bosom had not hitherto felt,the 
passion of love, and who, therefore, 
fancied it a weakness to which he was 
superior. It was certainly not the ri- 
gour of virtue to receive, with indig- 
nation, the advances of a woman 
whom he had every reason to believe 
a wanton, who wished to seduce him 
into an unnatural crime; and, even 
in the heat of his resentment, to in- 
dulge in an invective against the whole 
sex ; for whatever the ancients may 
have said, or Racine may have = 
posed, this is all that appears in the 
play. But, by way of endowing him 
with more amiable and more interest- 
ing qualities, he makes him a whining 
lover, who has long entertained an 
involuntary and a hopeless passion for 
Aricie, a new personage whom he has 
introduced for this purpose, and thus 
ruins the whole beauty and integrity 
of the creation of Euripides. In or- 
der to diminish the guilt of Phiedra, 
he has made another change in pro- 
pagating a report of the death of The- 
seus, in which she believed. ‘This 
was altogether unnecessary. In the 
Greek play, her love is a divine in- 
fliction, and even though that idea 
could not be introduced into a modern 
tragedy, the sentiment is involuntary, 
and her heart and her actions are 
alike pure. She sees her danger, and 
laments it, and is long the martyr of 
concealment. The interest of the 
piece is in the struggle betwixt love 
and duty in her mind; and, when 
she can no longer maintain the com- 
bat, she withdraws from it by a vo- 
luntary death. ‘This is as tragical as 
possible, and it was certainly an ex~ 
traordinary way of removing the hor- 
ror of guilt, and of heightening 

thos, to represent her as making a de- 
claration of love to a son immediately 
atter the death of his father, who was 
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her own husband. This was a refine- 
ment that could only have entered in- 
to the head of a Frenchman of the 
age of Lewis the Fourteenth. The 
only crime of which she is guilty in 
Euripides, is the false accusation ot’ 
an innocent man by her last act, but 
to this she is led by the fear of her 
name being sullied after death by his 
testimony against her. Racine has 
put the accusation into the mouth ot 
the nurse, and says, “ J’ai cri que la 
calomnie avoit quelque chose de trop 
bas et de trop noir pour la mettre 
dans la bouche d’une princesse. Cette 
bassesse m’a paru plusconvenable a une 
nourrice.” It was likely enough thas 
such trash as this should issue from 
the courtly sycophants of that age. 
The truth is, that, in such cases, 
princes and princesses are mere men 
and women ; and there is even reason 
to believe that the tragic writers have 
generally chosen the palace as the 
scene of their actions, only because it 
has been the theatre of great crimes, 
more frequently than the dwellings of 
humbler men ; but he has been guilty 
of a greater violation of nature in mak- 
ing her accuse herself, in the end of 
the play, which is inconsistent with 
the whole conception of her character. 
He has, besides, omitted the scene of 
reconciliation, one of the most tender 
in the play, and has allowed Hippo- 
lytus to die suspected of a revolting 
crime, more intolerable to such a mind 
than a thousand deaths. Such are 
the changes Racine has made on the 
fable, and the reader may judge if 
they are improvements. 

The author has said, “‘ Je n’ai_ pas 
laissé d’enrichir ma piéce de tout.ce 
qui m’a paru le plus éclatant dans la 
sienne.” I shall examine how far this 
— is fulfilled. One of the most 

rilliant passages in the Greek play, 
is that in which the young hunter 
returns from the chace, singing the 

raises of Diana, and bearing a gar- 
Jand to offer at her shrine. In this 
description, we feel the inspiration of 
the silence, and solitude, and darkness 
of the groves, and tread among flowers 
visited only by the wing of the wild 
bee, and have our souls purified by 
the chastity of the dews. These are 
the genuine themes of poetry. We 
have a similar e in a celebrated 
work, of such beauty, that I cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting it. 
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Hie away, hie away, 

Over bank and over brae, 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady-fern grows strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the black-cock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it ; 

Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 

Hie away, hie away. 


Itis probable, that, at the moment of 
composition, the Scottish minstrel did 
not think of the lines of Euripides, or 
perhaps was not aware of their exist- 
ence, yet, with all his well earned 
tame, he will not blush at having ac- 
cidentally fallen into the track of such 
aman. For these refreshing views of 
nature, to which the poet’s mind is 


ever ready to escape from the crowds | 


and constraints of the city, Racine 
has substituted a conversation between 
Hippolytus and a friend, in which he 
professes a determination to go in 
search of his father, who had been 
long absent from his country ; but it 
soon appears that his object is to shun 
the fascination of a young princess, 
tor whom, in the style of true French 
gallantry, il brule: 


Je fuis, je l’avoierai, cette jeune Aricia 


In the same style he addresses the 
lady :— 
I} faut vous informer 
1)'un seeret que mon ceur ne peut plus 
rentermer ; 
Vous voyez devant vous un prince deplor- 
able. 


And, again,— 


Mes seuls gemissements font retentir les 
bois, 
lt mes coursiers oisifs ont oublié ma voix. 


There was certainly nothing to pre- 
vent Racine from writing so; he hung 
his reputation as a poet on. the risk ; 
but he had no right to commit mur- 
der on the fine inventions and glo- 
rious imaginations of Euripides, and 
to give to the sickly bantling of his 
own fantastic brain the name of the 
high-minded Hippolytus. Nor has 
he been more fortunate in the scene 
which he has substituted for that in 
which Phedra first appears in the 
Greek play, where the genius of Eu- 
ripides has blended the enthusiasm of 
love with its concealment, and, by a 


few happy touches, brought befose 
the mind, in the richness of Nature, 


the skies, and the woodlands, and the 
mountains of Greece. 


Dieux! que ne suis je assise 4 Yombre 
des forets. 

This is one of the few poetical lines 
in the French play, because it is liter. 
ally taken from the Greek ; but, the 
moment the poet has got into a train 
of true feeling and genuine poetry, 
by a strange infatuation he quits it, 
and degenerates into such ravings as— 


De l'amour j’ai toutes les fureurs. 


Yes! the delicate-minded, but un- 
fortunate, Phedra, who would suffer 
death rather than breathe her passion 
into the ear of any one living, dis- 
closes the secret of her soul to Hippo- 
lytus himself. In a conversation, in 
which he endeavours to console her 
for the death of Theseus, he says,— 


Peut-étre votre epoux voit encore le jour. 


But nothing was further from her 
wishes ; and she replies,— 


On ne voit point deux fois les rivages des 
morts. 

Que dis-je ? il n’est point mort, puisque il 
respire en yous. 

—Connois donc Phedre et toute sa fureur. 

Je t’aime, 

J’ai langui, j’ai seché, dans les feux, dans 

les larmes. 


This would have been food for the 
woman-hate of Hippolytus indeed ; 
but the unwelcome ee ee starts up, 
and spoils the intrigue. Theseus is 
astonished at the confusion and emer 
barrassment of her manner, and the 
coldness of his son. 


Que vois-je ? quelle horreur dans ces lieux 
jer 


repandues 
Fait fuir devant mes yeux ma famille 
eperdue. 


The nurse then clears up the mys- 
tery, by the accusation of Hippolytus, 
and, as in the Greek play, the father 
prays to Neptune to inflict vengeance 
on the son. 

Et toi Neptune, 
Je t'implore aujourdhui, venge un mal- 
heureux pere. 


The young man protests his inno- 
cence in vain. 


Le jour n'est pas plus pur que le fond de 
mon cur. 
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4: when driven to extremity, in 
o remove all suspicion of love 
for Vimdra, he confesses his secret 
passion for Aricie, though he knew 
she was of a race hated by his father. 
Je l'adorai, et mon ame a vos ordres re- 
belle, 
Ne peut ni soupirer ni bruler que pour 
elle. 
But Theseus, who considers this a 
mere artifice, remains inexorable. 
Phedra intercedes for him with her 
husband ; and it is not enough for 
Racine to represent her as degrading 
herself by the declaration of her love, 
he must likewise find a rival for her ; 
and, instead of listening to her solici- 
tations, he tells her,— 


1] soutient qu’Aricfe a son cur, a sa foi, 
Qu’il aime. 

And she thus expresses her feelings 
to the nurse :— 


none, qui l’eut crut ! j’avois une rivale, 

Le tigre que jamais je n’abordaisans crainte, 

Soumis, apprivoisé, reconnait une vaijn- 
queur, 

Aricie a trouvé le chemin de son ceeur. 


Hippolytus, before his departure, 
has a tender interview with Aricie, 
whom he urges toan elopement. She 
is alarmed, no doubt. 


A. Mais vous m’aimez, Seigneur, et ma 
gloire alarmée. 


But he calms her fears, 


Non, non, j’ai trop de soin de votre renom- 
mée ; 

adding, that there was a temple where 

mortals did not dare to commit per- 

jury ; that they would go there and 

pledge their mutual faith. 

Est un temple sacré, formidable aux par- 
jures, 

Des dieux les plus sacrés j’attesterai le 
nom, 

Et la chaste Diane et l’auguste Junon, 

Et tous les dieux enfin, temoins de mes 
tendresses, 

Garantiront la foi de mes saintes promesses. 


No novel writer ever cooked up 
Gretna-Green and the blacksmith in 
more delightful style. Oh! genius of 
Euripides, couldst thou have foreseen 
this indignity! But the happy lovers 
are interrupted by the entrance of 
Theseus, who is the grand Marplot of 
the play. 

The death of Hippolytus is taken 
from Euripides in allits 
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This is one of the few passages which 
Racine has not changed, and it is ra- 
ther extraordinary that he should have 
blundered alike in his copy and his 
changes. ‘The story of the sea-mon- 
ster raised by Neptune in answer to 
the prayers of Theseus, is tolerable in 
Euripides, because it was within the 
superstitious belief of the country ; 
but surely a Christian poet might 
have devised simpler means of over- 
turning a chariot than the agency of 
a heathen god. Phiedra takes poison, 
and in her last moments acquits Hip- 
by the confession of her own 
guilt. 

Such is the far famed Phedre, the 
glory of the French stage. The re- 
putation which this tragedy has ob- 
tained in France, would almost tempt 
us to believe that there was one stand- 
ard of nature there, and another in 
England and Greece. It is fortunate, 
however, that there are principles in 
which the majority of mankind are 
agreed, by which we may judge of the 
accidental tastes and talse refinements 
of any age or country. ‘I'o this test it 
is my purpose to bring this play ; and 
the poetry of the age of Lewis X1V., 
which is considered by the French 
themselves as the golden age of’ their 
literature--on the productionsot which 
all their poetry since has been mo- 
delled. Never was there an age, per- 
haps, in which any people had devi- 
ated further from the simplicity of 
nature, and, of course, in which poetry 
was more unlikely to thrive. In that 
reign, every thing appears in a state 
of monstrous distortion. All the moral 
feelings were sophisticatedand corrupt- 
ed, and the simple pleasures of nature 
were neglected by the minions of a 
profligate court, who preferred the 
cheek plastered with rouge to the fresh 
bloom of youth and beauty, and the 
tinsel of the royal drawing-room, to 
the glorious garniture of heaven and 
earth, and degraded the dignity ot 
man into the grimaces of a monkey. 
Among them there was nothing of 
friendship but the smile; and the 
pure fountains of love and domestic 
affection were poisoned by an ul- 
blushing gallantry that made a jest of 
fidelity and the union of congenia) 
hearts; nor were the well-heads of 
virtue alone tainted,—the polluted 
waters overflowed the land, and cor- 
rupted the whole mass of society. In 
such a state of things, it would 
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be vain to look for true taste. In 
other countries, courtiers have been 
contented to walk abroad and enjoy 
the voice of the muse in her native 
element, amid the beauties, or sublimi- 
ties, or solitudes of nature ; in France 
alone, she has been compelled to en- 
ter the palace, (where she ought never 
to have appeared but armed with 
whips and scorpions,) tricked up in 
the garb of a court wanton, with her 
golden tresses bedaubed with powder, 
and the celestial tints of her counte- 
nance overlaid with “ paint an inch 
thick ;” and the consequence has been, 
that the Divinity has fled in indigna- 
tion, and left an incubus in her place. 

This artificial people seem to have 
wanted the very elements of the po- 
ctical character, simplicity, and since- 
rity, and profound feeling, and enthu- 
siasm, and the spontaneous kindling of 
delight, from the great or the lovely 
in the various shows of external na- 
ture. With them green fields, and 
leafy forests, and pure waters, and 
bright skies, are themes unworthy of 
poetry. They have wilfully shut their 
eyes on the windows of heaven, and 
denied themselves what other poets 
have considered their most noble pri- 
vilege, the unlimited range of the 
universe. They have confined them- 
selves to the human passions and their 
consequences upon human character ; 
and as they have neglected one wide 
field of nature, so in that which they 
have selected they have forsaken the 
right path. 

A French author has said that his 
countrymen have not “ latétteepique ;” 
he might have added, with equal jus- 
tice, “* Vimagination poetique ;” and 
ithas been lately acknowledged by a 
French lady, of deserved celebrity, 
that the prose writers of France are 
more poetical than the poets them- 
selves. On another occasion, we may 
consider the poetry of their prose, 
and perhaps discover that they have 
as little to boast of here. If we 
examine their poetry by the stand- 
ard of nature, as it has existed in all 
ages, from the times of Homer down- 
wards, we shall find that it is as arti- 
ficial and fantastic as their character. 
They are, in truth, an imaginationless 
race, but in proportion to their de- 
ficiency in all the qualities requisite 
to form the poetical ibeventen are their 
vanity and conceit. Their very lan- 


guage is unpoetical, being much bet- 


ter fitted for the smartness of an epi- 
gram, than the lofty imaginations of 
an enthusiastic mind, or the deep feel- 
ings of the heart ; and it may be safe- 
ly asserted, that if the writings of 
Homer, and Shakespear, and Milton, 
and Spencer, are poetry, we look in 
vain for any thing similar in France 

to which we should give the name. 
Such as it is we shall examine it, and 
the French themselves will not say 
that we treat them unfairly, if we 
rest their pretensions to it on the 
Phedre. 

The structure of their verse is like 
every thing else, the most artificial 
and constrained that ever was invent- 
ed. The ear is fatigued, and the 
mind disgusted by the constant recur- 
rence of rhyme in a_ conversation 
poem, and there is a total want of the 
variety of pauses and cadences on 
which all the music of rythmical lan- 
guage depends. Intense feeling rejects 
a multitude of words, and the noblest 
thoughts are always expressed in the 
simplest language ; but, with the 
French, feeling degenerates into senti- 
mental declamation, and greatness into 
inflation. Wehaveseen how the beauti- 
ful simplicity of the Greek characters is 
ruined by the meretricious refinement 
of the French poet, and equally so are 
the sentiments that they utter, which, 
whether they be tender or sublime, 
are always true to nature. Instead of 
the elevation of soul with which Eu- 
ripides has inspired his hero, and the 
rich and refreshing scenes with which 
he has surrounded his path, we have 
such lines as 


Mais que sert d’affecter un superbe dis- 
cours. 

Avouez le, tout change, et depuis quelques 
jours, 

On vous voit moins souvent, orgueilleux 
et sauvage, 

Tantét faire voler un char sur le rivage, 

Tantot savant dans l'art par Neptune in- 
venté, 

Rendre docile au frein une coursier in- 
dompté, 

Les forets de nos cris moins souvent reten- 
tissent, 

Chargés d’un feu secret vos yeux 8s’ ap- 

tissent, 

Tl n’en faut point douter vous aimez, vous 
brulez, ; 

Vous — dun mal qui vous dissimu- 
eZ. 


When the characters ought to speak , 
the language of the passion, under the 
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influence of which they are, contrary 
to the uniform operations of the mind, 
they indulge in long descriptions of it. 
‘Thus Phedre, 


Ma blessure trop vive aussitot a saigné, 

Ce n'est plus une ardeur dans mes veines 
cachée, 

C’est Venus tout entiere 4 sa proie at- 
tachée, 

J’ai concu pour mon crime une juste ter- 
reur, 

J’ai pris la vie en haine, et ma flamme en 
horreur, 

Je youlois en mourant prendre soin de ma 
gloire, 

‘t derober au jour une flamme si noire. 


It is worth while to analyse this ex- 
traordinary passage, in which ‘‘ Love 
is an wound,” “ an ardour concealed 
in the veins,” “ Venus, like a blood- 
hound, lapping the blood of her vic- 
tim,” “a crime of which she has a just 
terror,” “‘ a flame which she has in 
horror,” “ a dark flame.” In the 
name of Shakespear and of Nature, 
is this poetry? On receiving the 
news of the death of Theseus, the 
nurse tells Phedre 


Votre flamme devient une flamme ordi- 
naire, 

Thesée en expirant vient de rompre les 
neeuds, 

Qui faisoient tout le crime et l’horreur de 
vos feux, 

Hyppolite pour vous devient moins redout- 
able, 

Et vous pouvez le voir sans vous rendre 
coupable. 


This is French morality expressed 
with all the graces of French poetry ! 
In like manner, Hippolytus describes 
~ passion for Aricie to the lady her- 


Un moment a vaincu mon audace impu- 


dente, 

Cette ame si superbe est enfin depen- 
dente, 

Depuis pres de six mois, honteux, deses- 
peré, 

Portant partout le trait dont je suis de- 
chiré, 

Contre vous, contre moi, vainement je m’ 
eprouve ; 

Presente, je vous fuis; absente, je vous 
trouve ; 

Dans le fond des forets votre image me 
suit 


La lumiere du jour, les ombre de la nuit, 

Tout retrace & mes yeux les charmes qui 
jyevite, 

Tout vous livre a l’envi le rebelle Hyp- 


polite, 


Pilniewinks. 


437 

Moiméme pour tout fruit de mes soins su- 
pertlus, 

Maintenant je me cherche, et ne me 


trouve plus, 

Mon arc, mes javelots, mon char, tout 
m’importune, 

Je ne me souviens plus des legons de Nep- 
tune, 

Mes seul gemissements font retentir les bois, 

Kt mes coursiers oisifs ont oublié ma voix. 


Is this the genuine language of feel- 
ing? Butof this species of false taste, 
which disfigures the whole of the 
French poetry, or rather which con- 
stitutes its essence, we have already 
seen enough. Let any one turn up 
the play at random, and he will find 
just such conceits expressed in such 
factitious language. One of the great 
faults of this tragedy, is a monotony 
both of thought and expression, with- 
out any of the soft lights of imagina- 
tion that charm the mental vision, or 
any of the sudden and intense blazes 
that overpower it, or any of the un- 
expected bursts of passion that swell 
the heart with violent yet natural emo- 
tion. With this people nothing is 
natural: their feeling sparkles in epi- 
gram, and when they fancy them- 
selves under the influences of inspira- 
tion, they rave, and heave, and bellow 
with the frantic contortions of a false 
prophetess. I have turned over the 
play for some redeeming passages, and, 
after the most attentive perusal, can 
only find the followimg. It is the de- 
scription of the state of Phedre before 
she swallows the poison, and is a 
powerful picture. 

Quelquefois pour flatter ses secrettes dou- 
leurs, 

Elle prend ses enfans et les baigne de 
pleurs, 

Et soudain renoncant a l’amour maternelic, 

Sa main avec horreur les repousse loin delle, 

Elle porte au hazard ses pas irresolus, 

Son cil tout egaré ne nous reconnoit plus, 

Elle a trois fois ecrit, et changeant de 
pensée, 

Trois fois a rompu sa lettre commencé. 


RECENT INSTANCES OF TORTURP BY 
THE USE OF THE PILNIEWINKS. 


MR EDITOR, 

Havine observed in your former 
Numbers, that you mention the man- 
ner of torturing called pilniewinks, I 
send you the following account of an 
atrocious instance of the use of this 
kind of punishinent. 
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In the year 1804, at Moulinearne 
market, Mr land-surveyor of 
was witness to the following 
facts.—A party of gipsies had stolen, 
or been suspected of stealing, some ar- 
ticles from a John B——, farmer in 
the Braes of Athole. B—— took seve- 
ral of the gipsies, and boring holes in 
the form betore his door, and making 
a like number of wooden pins, he put 
a finger of each hand of four or five 
of the gipsies into the holes, and drove 
in pins upon them till the blood sprung 
from the fingers. ‘The rumour of the 
transaction coming to the ears of a 


justice of the peace, an inquiry was 


set on foot. B was alarmed, and 
by means of various presents, one of 
which was a poney, he induced the 
gypsies to leave the county, and there 
the story dropt. 

This, I apprehend, is the latest use 
of pilniewinks in this country. In 
the year 1745, indeed, an old gentle- 
mian, then tutor in a considerable fa- 
mily in the Hebrides, used to say, 
that the mode of punishing petty 
crimes in the district in which he liv- 
ed, was to take out the tine or tooth 
of a harrow, to put a finger of the cul- 
prit into the hole, and then drive the 
tooth in again upon the finger. Some- 
times this kind of torture was applied 
in order to extort confession, when an 


additional stroke on the tooth was 


struck at each reiteration of a question. 

But while we notice these punish- 
ments in our own country, I cannot 
reirain from mentioning, that, in con- 
sequence of some unusual mirth in 
the English prison in the Isle of 
France, which disturbed the neigh- 
bours, Cantain William Fitzwilliam 
Owen, of the royal navy, aman whose 
talents and bravery entitle him to the 
respect of his countrymen, was put 
into adungeon, aud thumb-screws ap- 
plied for thirty-six hours. Gangrene 
ensued, and it was fully three months 
before he had the use of his thumbs. 
This was during the governmentof Ge- 
neral De Caen, whose barbarous treat- 
ment of many other prisoners, some of 
whom were wounded, and many were 
women, should not be forgotten. G. 

FUNDS AND EXPENDITURE CONNECT- 

ED WITH THE BUILDING OF THE 

SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 

MR EDITOR, 

Avr atime when the public atten- 

tien is drawn to the great improve- 


[ Dee, 


ments at present carrying on in this 
city, it may afford satistiaction to your 
readers, to see a statement of’ the 
funds and expenditure connected with 
the building of the South Bridge, 
which was one of the first great im. 
provements on the town. 

When the act of Parliament was 
obtained for building the South 
Bridge, it was generally expected that 
the sales of areas for building on 
would fully reimburse the necessary 
expence of the undertaking ; but in 
case this fund should fall short, au- 
thority was given by the act to lev 
an assessment on the city and south 
districts, not exceeding ten per cent. 
of the valued rents, for making up the 
deficiency. Certain trustees were 
named by the act for carrying it into 
execution, most ot whom were per- 
sons in official situations, whose other 
occupations prevented thei from giving 
much of their attention to the details 
of the business, which were managed 
by their clerk, who made reports ver- 
bally to the trustees from time to 
time, upon which their minutes pro- 
ceeded. 

It does not appear that any steps 
were ever taken to bring the accounts 
to a balance, till some claims were 
lodged with the clerk, on the funds 
remaining unappropriated, and as these 
claims were not immediately connect- 
ed with the objects of the original 
irust, the trustees were induced to 
bring a process before the Court of 
Session, for ascertaining to whom the 
balance of the funds might in safety 
be paid; in the course of which pro- 
cess a report was made by an account- 
ant, containing a very full view of 
the whole funds and expenditure un- 
der the trustees’ management, from 
which the accompanying abstract 1s 
taken. 

Before the areas opposite to the Col- 
lege were sold, very strong remon- 
strances were made to the trustees by 
the managers of the Infirmary, against 
building on these areas, as tending to 
prevent the free circulation of air, S0 
essential to the hospital, to which the 
trustees would undoubtedly have at- 
tended, if they had been aware of the 
fact, that the funds were amply suffi- 
cient for the purposes of the trust, 
without disposing of these areas ; but 
trusting to the verbal reports of their 
clerk, (who never appears to have 
given any written view of the state of 
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the funds,) they were induced to be- 
lieve this would not be the case, a 
circumstance which the public have 
reason to regret, not only as affecting 
the Infirmary, but as losing the op- 
portunity of throwing open the view 
of the College, which can never now 
be seen to proper advantage. 

From the following abstract it ap- 
pears, that, after executing the objects 
of the trust, the surplus fund amount- 
elto - - L,23,681 9 6 
But of this there arises 

from interest on the 

surplus funds, after 

the works were com- 

pleted, ~ - 8,434 1 0 


Remains, L. 15,247 8 6 
The sum received for 
areas opposite the Col- 


lege, - - 9,140 0 0 


Surplus, L.6,107 8 6 
Which would have remained after 
completing all the objects of the trust, 
and retaining the areas now built on 
between the College and the Infirma- 
ry, as an open space, thereby afford- 
ing free air to the Infirmary, anda 
fine view of the beautiful front of the 
College. 


Abstract of the Receipts and Expenditure 
by the Trustees for Building a Bridge 
over the Cowgate, and other Meliorations 
in the City of Edinburgh. 


RECEIPTS. 


Prices of oldmaterials sold - L.416 7 7 

Prices of areas sold for building on, 
and interest 86,6538 3 4 
Miscellaneous receipts from rents of 
houses before being taken down, 
&e. - 687 15 9 
L. 87,742 6 8 

Assessment of 10 per cent. levied on 
the city, and south districts 985112 6 
L. 97,575 18 8 


Interest received on money 
with bankers L.1395 1 
Ditto on money lent 
tothe town of Edin- 
burgh - 5273 210 


4,668 5 11 
L. 102,242 2 7 


Add balances remain- 
inp due on the prices 
of areas, including 


interest to Whitsun- 

day 1817 : - 2,944 19 2 
Interest then 

city of Edinburg 2,957 5 6 
And by bankers 516 8 


Total L. 108,150 3 11 


Brought forward L. 108,150 3 12 


EXPENDITURE, 

For building the South Bridge, mak - 

ing and paving the streets connect- 

ed with it, levelling the High 

Street, alterations on the Tron 

Chureh, and making the commu- 

nication between Potter Row and 

Bristo Street L. 15,566 16 8 
Prices of houses and 

areas in tire line of 

the bridge, &e. 

purchased by the 

trustees, 45,994 5 0 
Ditto in Potter Row, 

Bristo Street, &e. 6,514 19 5 
Interest paid on mo- 

ney borrowed for 

earrying on the 

works - 

Expences of the Act 

of Parliament, law 

charges, and other 

expences of manage- 

ment - 
Prices of areas, and o- 

ther debts remaining 

due by the trustees, 

including interest to 

Whitsunday 1817 11,264 11 

Total expenditure 

connected with the 

bridge - 81,108 


10,175 4 5 


4,822 18 1 


Surplus fund, after accomplishing 

the original objects of the trust L. 25,081 9 6 
_ In the course of the process before the Court of 
Session, warrants were given for the following jay- 
ments, viz. 


To the city chamberlain towards the expence of 


draining the Meadows L.5000 0 O 
To ditto, for general purposes, per 
warrant - - 5000 0 0 


To tradesmen employed in building 


the College 7651 12 6 
For theexpence of paving Nicholson's 
Street - - 962 9 11 


Amountappropriated by warrants L.14,594 2 § 


And the remaining balance, being L. 9087, 7s. 1d. 
is claimed by the town of Edinburgh, who allege 
they are entitled to a preference under the Acts of 
Parliament. 


ON FASHIONABLE LIONS. 


*¢ Were I in England now, as once I 
was, and had but this fish painted, not a 
holiday fool there but would give a piece of 
silver. There would this monster make a 
man; any strange beast there makes a 
man; when they will not give a doit to re- 
lieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten 
to sce a dead Indian.” — Tempest, Act I. 


MR EDITOR, 

I senp you two letters, which, 
though written in, and descriptive of, 
two cities, not only very distant from 
each other, but from our northern 
metropolis, will, I suspect, be found, 
in some sort, to apply to it, not less 
than to the places whence the letters 
are dated. Your philosophical turn 
will be gratified by seeing how much 
human beings are alike in similar cir- 
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ctimstances, notwithstanding those 
differences of latitude and longitude 
which were once supposed to influence 
men as they do gooseberry bushes. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
M. G. 


London, May 6, 18— 

At length, my dear John, I am at 
home, the very boundary and goal of 
an Englishman’s wishes from the mo- 
ment he leaves his native shore till he 
the nations I have visited, from Lap- 
land to Caffraria, and from Patagonia 
to Greenland, there is not one that 
can come up to the English in curio- 
sity. Indeed, it is to this national 
virtue that we must ascribe the exces- 
sive fondness of the people of this ca- 
pital for seeing lions. Now, do not, 
my good friend, imagine, that I mean 
that it is the fashion to go to see his 
Majesty's wild beasts in the Tower, 
through the medium of a bribe to the 
beaf-eater in waiting. But I must 
try to give you a sketch of the va- 
rious kinds and degrees of lions which, 
from time to time, engage the curious 
eyes of the most polished and rational 
capital in the world, first noticing, 
that, far from valuing a town lion for 
its age, as Polito or a tower-porter 
would do, the gazers in London scarce 
see any beauty in one of more than 


three weeks old, in the height of’ the 


season, though, towards the beginning 
and the end, I have known their at- 
tractions last nearly twice that time. 
A London lion may be of any age, 
form, or sex, and indeed all these par- 
ticulars must differ with the rank and 
calling of the spectator. For instance, 
a country cousin, come to town to see 
if the streets are paved with gald, is 
introduced to St Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, the Monument, and the Wa- 
ter-works, as lions. An inquisitive 
traveller is shewn ‘‘ Meux’s new brew- 
house,” the chain cable manufactory, 
and the London and West India 
docks, and is told that now he has 
seen the lions. But these are so akin 
to the noble four-footed king of beasts, 
whose value increases with age, that I 
shall abstain from farther mention of 
them, and proceed, at once, to the 
real ephemeral lion of London ; and, 


* Here family matters are spoken of, 
which we omit. 
7 


CDee. 


though I cannot pretend to the ana. 
tomical skill of a Home or an Aber- 
nethy, I trust my description will en- 
able you to identify the species, if you 
= d meet with such on your tra- 
vels. 

When Shakespear made Snug the 
joiner play the part of lion, he was 
certainly not less gifted with the pro- 
phetic spirit than when, in his As You 
Like It, he anticipated the best por- 
ticn of the Lake school of poetry ; for 
the modern lions of London have real- 
ly arms, and legs, and heads, for aught 
I can discover by the outside, like’ or- 
dinary men and women, dressed, too, 
in breeches and petticoats, according 
to their sex ; though, to tell you a se- 
cret, I have heard it whispered that 
the petticoated lions have all another 
dress beneath ; but this, I am pretty 
certain, is mere scandal, because the 
state and title of lion is not always of 
the noble creature’s own choosing. 

Lions, in general, eat, drink, walk, 
and talk like ordinary human beings ; 
and, although each of them must have 
some little peculiarity, 
yet there are three pretty distinct 
characters, the haughty, the timid, 
and the satisfied. The first class is 
far the most courted, and, I think, 
the most rare. You shall see one of 
these with the very face and figure of 
the Giaour, surrounded by all the 
youngest, and loveliest, and wisest, 
and wittiest of our exquisite societies, 
turning his handsome head away, and 
smiling contempt upon his flatterers, 
who retreat awe-struck, then advance 
again, and, I believe in my heart, 
would show a scratch from his ador- 
able claw as a trophy. ‘Then your ti- 
mid lion is hunted round and round, 
till he is made to stand and face about 
in his own defence ; while your good- 
natured satisfied lion walks his paces, 
raises his voice, bristles his mane, at 
the request of the spectators, and 
seems just as pleased as they are ; and 
these lions are far the most numerous, 
and, therefore, shortest lived, and 
least cared for. It would be scarcely 
conceivable how the succession of 
lions is kept up, did we not know of 
what immense importance it is to 
every lady to have her house fuller 
than it can hold on her at-home nights, 
and, consequently, how essential it 1s 
that she should have something 0 
hold out as a lure to St James's Square, 
that Grosvenor Square cannot rival ; 
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and it is curious to see how nights 
are arranged and re-arranged, to se- 
cure that indispensable article of ta- 
shionable demand. If the author, 
with his poem in manuscript, is the 
lion at House, the publisher, 
with the first proof’ in his pocket, has 
an excellent chance of being lion in 
Street. Ifa new buifa singer 
is displaying his powers at a certain 
Madnanae her rival is sure to 
make Old N i bring some of that 
new man’s songs, and run over them, 
that she may not be taken by surprise 
by any of the happy set who have 
heard the first roar of the new lion. 

Well would it be if the love of lions 
rested here ; but the mania for these 
creatures has increased to such an a- 
larming height, that all the innocent 
sports and pastimes of youth seem in 
danger of being banished by it. 

My poor little niece Mary com- 
plained to me t’other day, that though 
she has been out two whole winters, 
she never got half through a single 
country dance, without being called 
off to run after the lion poet, or the 
lion heiress, or the lion authoress ; 
and that even if her chaperon had al- 
lowed her to dance on, she scarcely 
ever inet with a partner who did not 
leave her the instant the mighty mon- 
ster was announced, 

Mary’s brother is just as angry at 
the lions as she is, and says it is very 
hard, when he thinks he has just se- 
cured his mistress’s attention, to be 
obliged to listen to the grave saws of a 
political lion, the romance of an en- 
thusiastic lion, and the metaphysics 
of a German lion, till the fair occa- 
sion is gone which he had been on the 
watch for months past to attain. But 
ny letter is long enough. ‘Tell me if 
this pest has reached the East. Yours 
ever, BENJAMIN 


[From theanswer tothe above letter 
we extract the following portion :"] 

Are there lions in the East? I am 
not sure that they are called so, but 
I am sure there are such things, and 
what is worse, thai I your old friend 
actually have suffered transmigration 
mto and out of the body of a lion. 
But you shall hear 

I pass over the events of my voy- 
age, my landing at Abusheker, (Bu- 
shire or Balsora,) my journey to Bag- 
dad, my narrow escape robbers 
in the mountain road to Ispahan, my 
VOL. 
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uarrels with my Mehmendar, and 
the thou:and and on vexations at- 
tendant cn travelling. in a halt ci- 
vilized country, till I arvived at court. 
There my evil genius took possession 
of me, for, just as I aliguted from iny 
horse, a court favourite h ppened to 
get so violent a kick from his courser, 
that, had I not bled him on the spot, 
he would never have risen from the 
earth. ‘This success constituted me a 
favourite, and, of course, a lion. The 
first symptom of my change of nature 
Was an invitation to visit his majesty, 
the bearded Futeh Ali Shah himself, 
which visit being instantly buzzed 
abroad, in less than half an hour I 
had all the nobles of the court in and 
round about my tent; my clothes 
were examined, my mathematical in- 
struments ran the risk of being ruined 
by the awkward handling of the right 
honourable fingers of visiers, muttis, 
emirs, and cazees ; and [ was detain- 
ed so long to exhibit my skill in the 
Persic and Arabic tongues, that I 
feared my reception at court would 
have been scarcely agreeable. How- 
ever, curiosity insured me those hon- 
ours which royal impatience had near- 
ly refused, and my first visit went off 
tolerably weil. 

But, alas! I was now a lion. I could 
not steal out to take a view of the 
city, but all the little ragged boys 
followed me, with long live the savi- 
our of Hadjee Cassim’s life, the fa- 
vourite of the great king. Deafened 
with their noise, if I retreated to my 
tent, there were Hadjee Cassim’s thou- 
sand relations with fevers and broken 
bones to be cured by the great Hakim. 
I never ate a meal in peace, for I never 
remember seeing my tent ouaty tor a 
moment, and seldom was I allowed to 
eat at home. One night I must at- 
tend the visier, and though I detest 


tobacco, and sherbet disagrees with - 


my stomach, etiquette forced me to 
take my calioon and drink in my 
turn, and, what is worse, to laugh at 
all the stories which, in different 
forms, have been transplante’ from 
Joe Miller into the Tooti Nameh, 
and from the Tooti Nameh into Joe 
Miller, without mercy or considera- 
tion for time or climate. My back 
was broken and my legs spend by 
squatting instead of sitting, and my 
stomach and head equally the worse 
for the smoke and the sour drink I 
had swallowed. 
3L 
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Another time the ladies o: the 
royal harem contrived to feign fevers in 
order to obtain a sight of the great Ha- 


kim, and I was introduced to a collec- - 


tion of the most beautiful and delicate 
hands end arms in nature, that I might 
feel their pulses and prescribe ; but 
I could not obtain the sight ofa single 
face, though I heard the malicious 
creatures laughing at my embarrass- 
ment je. the veil between us. 
Then, at a great entertainment, where 
the loveliest dancers and the sweetest 
singers were assembled, my state as 
favourite torbade my speaking to any. 
Such was my visit to the Persian 
Court, where, though I enjoyed the 
favour of the sovereign, the applauses 
of the courtiers, and the admiration 
of the multitude, my health suffered 
from new customs, my mind from 
continual restraint, and my heart from 
disappointed affection and misplaced 
friendship, for | was too closely sur- 
rounded and too carefully watched to 
be able to distinguish between real 
worth and well masked villany, or to 
discern pure esteem from the fawning 
of flatterers. 

Such is here, and must be every 
where, the condition of a lion. Who 
can therefore wish for fashionable ce- 
lebrity? Not certainly your friend, 

JOHN JENNINGS. 


If we may hazard an observation 
upon this last letter, we think Mr 
Jennings concludes too seriously. The 
state of lion is so transitory, that we 
submit to our readers whether it be 
not desirable to pass through it, in 
order to see the panorama, the raree 
show of society. For our own parts, 
we have seen so many bright smiles, 
so many approving glances, lavished 
on the lions we have occasionally be- 
held, that as we know that statues, 
pictures, medals, and books, do some- 
times undergo that state of trial, we 
have no higher ambition than that this 
our valuable miscellany should figure 
as the lion of our native town, even 
for a longer time than poor Mr Jen- 
nings suffered at Ispahan. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AGAMEMNON 


OF ESCHYLUS, ILLUSTRATED WITH 
TRANSLATIONS, 


(Continued from Page 306.) 
In submitting to the reader some 


‘pbservations on this very interesting 


drama, it was chiefly in view to 
point out the skill of Eschylus in the 
delineation of character ; and particu- 
rie in the manner in which he gra- 
dually unfolds the character of (lv. 
temnestra, it was remarked, that he 
seems to have set an example of 
admirable management, which has 
scarcely, however, been followed by 
any succeeding poet. We are, in 
most dramas, made acquainted with 
the characters, almost in the first scenes 
in which they are presented to us, 
and even the greatest hypocrites, how- 
ever they may be supposed to impose 
upon the rest of the Dramatis Per- 
sone, always take care in their solilo- 
quies, and speeches aside, which are, 
in fact, speeches to the audience, to 
make us pertectly intimate with the 
most secret workings of their minds. 
Shakespeare himself falls very much 
into this method ; and, were it not 
that the reflections and reveries which, 
on these occasions, he puts into the 
mouths of his characters, are, for the 
most part, very natural, and such as, 
we may easily suppose, to be pzssing 
through their minds, we should be as 
much shocked with the clumsiness of 
the contrivance even in his hands, as 
we invariably are when we meet with 
it in less highly-gifted poets. There 
is something, however, infinitely more 
skilful in bringing out a character by 
degrees in the natural course of the 
dialogue and of the incidents. Why 
should it all be made plain at once? It 
is much finer to drop, as if by accident, 
its peculiar traits in our way, inex- 
plicable as they may be at the mo- 
ment of their occurrence, but which, 
serving to rouse our attention, come 
afterwards to be perfectly understood 
when the whole tissue of the character 
is laid before us. 

An instance of this occurs in that 
singular silence which Clytemnestra 
observes tor some time after the en- 
trance of the messenger who brings 
her the information of the immediate 
rages of her husband ; and then, in 

: violent protestations, which, upon 
being awakened from her reverie, she 
instantly makes of her attachment to 
him, and which she scarcely would 
have made, if she had not been con- 
scious that she deserved to be suspect- 
ed. These traits, though pertectly 
natural, are not explained at the mo- 
ment ; and, accordingly, they may 


somewhat startle us; but their very 
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peculiarity keeps our attention fixed 
on the elucidation of the character, 
and they recur to our minds again with 
that kind of satisfaction which attends 
a discovery, when we come to see clear= 
ly how they are to be accounted for. 
As far as we have yet seen Clytem- 
nestra, nothing has appeared that could 
justly excite any strong suspicion of 
her intentions. We lett her receiving 
her husband in a strain of’ great ap- 
parent affection, and urging him with 
what seemed to be mere female vani- 
ty, (though, in truth, with the fana- 
tical idea of calling down upon his 
head the vengeance of insulted hea- 
ven,) to enter his palace with much 
triumphant display. Agamemnon, 
though greatly averse to it, at last 
yields to her fancy ; but, before he 
goes in, he gives us a proof of the 
kindness of his nature. Cassandra, 
the prophetic daughter of Priam, ac- 
companied him as a captive, (a per- 
sonage whom we shall tind 
acting a very great and terrific part in 
the tragedy,) and he says to the queen, 
———— Be kind, I pray thee, wife, 
To this poor female stranger: the good Gods 
Look down with favour on the conqueror, 
Who with no harshness loads the captive 
chains, 
Heavy in themselves to bear—She follows 
me— 
Gift of the army, a captive of high price— 
A chosen flower to grace me !—So to my 
home, 
(I have yielded this to thee,) to my proud 
home 
1 pace along on purple ! 
Clytemnestra follows him in with 
a seeming virtuous, but, in reality, 
most impious prayer, 
Jove, do thou grant my prayers,—prosper 
them, Jove, 
And be the event as thy high wisdom 
orders ! 


A dark presage again comes over 
the minds of the Chorus, which they 
express in an abrupt and hurried strain 
of poetry. 

Chor, What ‘tis, I cannot tell, 

But some dark vision, 

With a resistless spell, 

Clouds my prophetic soul ! 

It will not roll 

Away, but clings with close adhesion ! 

Not like the troubled dreams of night 
That fly before the light ! 

My hope and trust are greatly fallen, I 


own 
Nor will my bosom’s lord sit lightly on his 
throne. 


Observations on the Agamemnon of Eschylus. 


The time is long since past 

Since that bold navy, 

Let loose before the blast, 

Its cables and its sails 

Borne by the gales, 

Where Ilium fell in ruin heavy— 

Yea its return these eyes have seen— 

And yet—(what can it mean ?) 

No voice of joy will forth, tuned to our 
lyres, 

But dark Erinnys all our gloomy songs 
inspires ! 

Something within there is 

Darkens my spirit, 

And seldom do they miss, 

These inward visitings, 

Whatever brings 

Them on—true issues to inherit ! 

O yet, may these failacious be, 

And may I never see 

The forethought of my heart, before my 
eyes 

Standing in the horror of its bodily size ! 


All now seems in good health, 

But health soon changing, 

Disease creeps on by stealth ! 

The ship may spread her sails 

With prosperous gales, 

O’er the smooth ocean freely ranging, 

Nor know that it is near the shock 

Of the concealed rock !— 

Yet even then, the cargo bravely toss’d 

Into the sea, the gallant ship may not be 
lost ! 


And thouvh above an house 

Hangeth disaster, 

Yet in the very souse 

Of sinking fortune, Jove 

May from above 

Stretch out his hand,—he still is master 

And call the fruitful soil to save 

(Like making smooth the wave) 

Krom the pale form of Poverty, with cheeks 

Of famine, when the ruin of that house she 
seeks ! 


’Tis very true,—yet blood 

From a man dying, 

Gushing in purple flood, 

If once it reach the ground 

Will ne’er be found 

Again to course the veins :—One trying * 

Life to restore, received a check 

From Jove, and made a wreck 

Of all such vain attempts !—Fate ties my 
tongue— 

But—O my thoughts are black, and my 
heart’s strings are wrung. 

These forebodings of the Chorus, 
however, appear to be merely pro- 
phetic, and not founded upon any ob- 
servation ; and although, in the scene 
which follows, and which, as we shall 
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see, lays open, by a most poetical and 
astonishing machinery, the deep mys- 
tery of wickedness which we have hi- 
therto been contemplating, in its con- 
coction, almost without a suspicion of 
what it is to be—although, in this 
scene, we are referred to former looks 
and gestures on the part of Clytem- 
nestra as being full of meaning and 
signification, yet these dumb signs 
would very naturally be misinterpret- 
ed by the spectators until the expla- 
nation was suggested. In all this 
contrivance, there seems to be a deli- 
cate observation of nature, of which, 
perhaps, there is no other instance in 
dramatic poetry, in any degree, so 


perfect. 
(To be Continued.) 


REGALIA OF SCOTLAND. 


MR EDITOR, 

As the fate of these emblems 
of the ancient independence of this 
part of the island, has given rise 
to many conjectures; and as many 
of your readers cannot fail to partake 
of the national anxiety, to ascertain 
what has become of them, I beg 
leave, through the medium of your 
valuable Journal, to offer a few re- 
marks on this interesting subject. 

The regalia of Scotland consisted of 
a crown, a sceptre, and a sword of 
state, each of them enriched with a 
profusion of precious stones of various 
descriptions. These were complete in 
3578; at least an inventory 6f King 
James the Sixth’s jewellery, taken in 
that year, states the crown as “ with- 
out any appearance of inlaik or di- 
minishing.’ And it is not said, that 
the sword and sceptre were in any 
particular defective. These, our read- 
ers know, were, by the 24th article 
of the treaty of Union, provided 
“to be kept as they are, within that 
part of the united kingdom called 
Scotland, and that they shall so re- 
main in all time coming.” This pro- 
vision was formally complied with, 
and it is on record, that, on the 26th 
March 1707, Mr William Wilson, de- 
pete ers of Session, the deputy of 

arl Marischal, heritable keeper of 
the regalia of Scotland, did, in the 
resence of a number of persons of the 

ighest respectability, convened with- 
in the Castle of Edinburgh, deliver 
over the crown, the sceptre, and the 
sword of state of Seotland, to the 


Lord Treasurer, protesting, that they 
should on no account be removed 
without due intimation given to the 
family of the Earl Marischal.  Fyoy), 
the instrument taken on this occasion 

it appears that the regalia, together 
witha particular description of the parts 

were then deposited in a chest in the 
Crown-room of the Castle, to be there 
kept agreeably to the act of Union. 
It is now upwards of a century since 
these procedings took place, and we are 
still utterly in the dark as to whether 
Mr Wilson’s protest has been duly re- 
garded ; though, it is well known, 
that wwe i doubts and unfavourable 
surmises have been long prevalent on 
the subject. 

An incomplete, and, we will be par- 
doned for saying, a very unsatisfiac- 
tory search of this apartment took 
place in the year 1794. The records 
of Scotland having at one time been 
kept in the Castle of Edinburgh, it 
was supposed that valuable papers 
might be recovered, by a search in the 
Crown-room. <A _ royal warrant of 
search was accordingly obtained, au- 
thorizing the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, the heads of our Supreme 
Courts, and other eminent indivi- 
duals, to investigate this mysterious 
apartment, and to report the state of 
it; and, in consequence of this, an ex- 
pectation was excited, that the scep- 
ticism of the people would be speedil 
removed. This investigation took 
place, and the report of the search is 
very full and very precise upon every 
point, save that one, on which it was 
anxiously hoped some light was about 
to be thrown. The report expresses, 
that the eminent personages specified 
in the warrant, did, with the assist- 
ance of his Majesty’s wright and 
smith, break open the well-secured 
door and window of the Crown-room, 
by which laborious operation they 
were enabled to survey the interior 
of the apartment ; that the apartment 
was found to be so many feet long, 
and so many feet broad ; that the roof 
is arched ; that it measures a certain 
number of feet from the floor to the 
spring of the arch, and so many more 
feet from the spring of the arch to the 
roof; that no records were found in 
the room ; but that a chest, six feet 
three inches long, two feet six inches 
and a half wide, and two feet six and 
a half inches deep, was there discover - 
ed. That the searchers felt diffider t 
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of their power, under their warrant, to 
rummage this repository ; that they 
left the chest untouched ; and that 
they, on taking leave of the Crown- 
room, put the door and window of' the 
apartment in a state of security equal 
to that in which they found them. 
The report concludes with a very in- 
genious supposition, that this chest 
contains the regalia of Scotland, be- 
cause Mr Wilson’s instrument bears, 
that they were deposited in this a- 
partment, 

Now, without intending to say any 
thing in the slightest degree disre- 
spectful of the honourable and emi- 
nent persons who returned this report, 
I will take the liberty to assert, that 
it is utterly inconceivable that they 
should have hesitated about opening 
the lid of this chest, after breaking up 
the door and window, unless upon the 
supposition, that they were themselves 
infected by the prevailing popular 
doubts respecting the fate of the re- 
galia ; and that from a feeling of deli- 
cate expediency, they preferred ques- 
tioning the extent of their powers 
to the exertion of them in a way which 
might have exposed “‘ the nakedness 
of the land,” and perchance have led 
to unpleasant consequences. What- 
ever may be in this, however, it is 
evident that this report could have 
little tendency to settle the popular 
doubts on the subject. These doubts 
have in fact since that time become 
still more inveterate ; and without ex- 
ercising any undue mistrust, or pre- 
tending to estimate the matter above 
its real importance, the people of 
Scotland may certainly be allowed, 
after the lapse of a century, to de- 
mand a more thorough investigation, 
and to have it fully ascertained whe- 
ther this clause of the treaty of Union 
has been duly complied with. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 1817. J. W. 


In addition to the observations of 
our patriotic correspondent, we are 
enabled to mention a curious fact, 
upon the authority of the late Major 
Drummond, the officer on duty in the 
Castle at the time of the above search. 
Major Drummond having, in the ex- 
ercise of his duty, accompanied the 
commissioners into the Crown-room, 
assisted in the examination that then 
took place ; and he afterwards men- 
tioned, that he himself repeatedly mov- 


ed and shook the chest above describ- 
ed, in order to ascertain if it contained 
any thing, and that he was convinced 
by the experiment, that it was quite 
empty. He stated further, that though 
the chest was not opened, a box lined 
with velvet, which he conjectured to 
have once contained the crown, was 
found lying open beside it, the lid of 
which appeared to have been wrench- 
ed off by violence at some former 
riod, and carelessly thrown to pont 
corner of the apartment. 

The vulgar belief, we know, is, 
that the regalia were removed dur- 
ing the troublous times that suc- 
ceeded the Union, and that they were 
either then carried abroad, or are 
still in the possession of some of the 
great Highland families. We do not 
well see how such an extraordinary 
circumstance could take place since the 
Union, without something definite 
being known about it. But the mat- 
ter certainly appears worthy of’ inves- 
tigation, and it no doubt does seem 
somewhat curious that so simple a 
search should have been so long de- 
layed. We have, however, the satis- 
faction of informing our readers, u 
good authority, that a more complete 
and satisfactory search for these in- 
teresting national monuments is un- 
derstood to be now in contemplation, 
and may be expected ere long to take 
place.—Edit. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE IGNEOUS ORI- 

GIN OF THE AGATES OR PEBBLES 

FOUND IN THAT SPECIES OF TRAP 

NAMED AMYGDALOID. 


Tuts rock is one of those belonging 
to the trap series, and which, accord- 
ing to Jameson, occurs most abun- 
dantly in sandstone and coal districts. 
In many places it is named pebble 
rock, from the silicious nodules or 
pebbles which it contains. ‘The sub- 
stance of these pebbles or agates is 
most commonly a matter analogous to 
flint, nearly equalling it in hardness, 
and commonly remarkable for the va- 
riety and beauty of its colours. ‘T'o the 
circumstance of their colour, we are in- 
debted, in a great measure, for the 
history of their formation. Sometimes, 
however, where colour is wanting, the 
different hardness of their different 
rab serves us equally well as an in- 

ication of their natural structure. 
But it is not merely when we find 
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these substances enclosed in rocks, 
that we can thus judge of their for- 
mation, but every one of them taken 
individually, contains its own history 
within itself, and herein lies the dif- 
ference between such, and those for- 
tuitous collections of bodies rounded 
by water, which are also called peb- 
bles, whether they are the remains of 
stratified bodies, or any other whatso- 
ever. Such are dug from gravel-pits, 
and found in the beds of rivers ;— 
such are the rolled masses upon the 
yea shore, with which we pave our 
streets. But, though the term pebble 
was at first exclusively applied to those 
hard silicious substances which have 
obtained the name of agate, onyx, &c. 
yet any substance whatever is capable 
of being similarly formed, whether it 
be hard or soft, provided only that it 
shall have been in a fluid form, as 
will appear necessary from the struc- 
ture ethene stones, when more par- 
ticularly examined. 

Jameson, in his System of Minera- 
logy, and also in his public lectures, 
maintains that these agates are of a- 
queous formation. The new views he 
has proposed on this subject,—the 
connections he has traced between the 
structure of these silicious substances, 
and the strata of the globe in general, 
are important, and may form the subh- 
ject of a future communication. But 
my present object is to endeavour to 
render it probable that the amygdaloid 
rock and the agates it contains, are of 
igneous origin. 

The particles of any two fluids 
mixed together, would, on their 
separation, assume a form more or 
less round; such is the appearance 
of fluids distinguished by their co- 
lours on marbled paper, and such 
would be the surface presented by a 
section of amygdaloid,—showing ei- 
ther hollows, or hollow, partly or en- 
tirely filled with a substance different 
trom the rock, and all of these ap- 
proaching to the round form, and 
rarely angular. * 


* It is known that when many layers or 
ecats of paint of different colours are laid 
upon cach other, that the different particles, 
in the course of time, assume a variety of 
globular and oval forms, thus presenting 
an appearance very much resembling a- 
gates. There is a specimen of this descrip- 
tion in the possession of that distinguished 
surgeon Mr Russell. 


[Dee. 


Now, if we can prove that these bo« 
dies do not owe their rounded form to 
attrition, (the only other conceivable 
way,) they must have derived it from 
that cause which we supposed, name- 
ly, their having been left more or less 
at liberty to separate themselves from 
the general mass when in a fluid state. 
Indeed, were these hollows only found 
in these rocks, their appearance would 
be sufficient to demonstrate the soft- 
ness of the surrounding rock, by show- 
ing, that the rock had been impressed 
by the action of a fluid, were it onl 
of air; and that the matter whic 
fills these has been itself in a fluid 
form, is demonstrable from their 
culiar structure. These pebbles or 
agates consist in general not only of 
numerous coats, but those coats are 
generally distinguished by as great a 
variety of colours. It is indeed pos- 
sible, from what has already been ob- 
served of the colouring matter of flints, 
that these different coats of colour, as 
well even as the coated structure it- 
self, might have been produced by the 
action of decay, working upon a sub- 
stance more or less penctrable, and 
omer such different degrees of 

ardness in the different coats, as 
should make them readily separate 
from one another; and thus a sub- 
stance, originally homogeneous in its 
structure, would become coated, and 
as the decay could proceed only from 
the outward surface inwards, all the 
changes of colour would follow the 
same direction, affecting the centre 
last and least of all. But it must be 
observed, that though colour seems 
to be thus produced in some flints, 
decay has not produced that change 
in their structure, but the conchoidal 
fracture remains, and fracture always 
follows structure. But neither a 
circumstances can ibly apply to 
those instances in which lh Bad the 
hollow but half’ filled, and not only 
half filled, but containing a variety of 
substances which have crystallized in 
succession, one upon the other. And 
there are many instances where there 
is only a thin coating of matter lodged 
within the hollow ; these hollow a- 
gates, of themselves, afford a sufficient 
refutation of the idea of a nucleus, 
round which coats have been succes- 
sively formed, for here is no centre, 
and the re disposition of the 
few coats that there are in 


agates, which are hollow at the cet 
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tre, and that disposition being ar- 
ranged every where according to the 
shape of' the cavity, sufficiently refutes 
the idea of the matter of agates being 
deposited in the hollow by infiltra- 
tion, besides, that infiltration would 
happen in one direction only, there is 
no source from which the matter of 
agate can appear to have come, and 
if we suppose a regular permeability 
of the rock to such matter, we should 
expect to find its pores choaked up 
with this matter, and that it regularly 
procecded downward to form «a solid 
stratum of its own substance. We may 
again ask, on the supposition of a 
matter pervading the rock, how it 
comes to pass, that the different cavi- 
ties, yet very near to each other, shall 
be filled with very different substan- 
ces, one with calcareous spar, a second 
with the matter of flint, a third with 
mineral pitch, and perhaps all three 
coubingl in one cavity, yet preserv- 
ing their substances distinct ; and we 
very well know, that if either of these 
substances had already occupied the 
pores of the rock, that neither of the 
others could pass. Besides this, we 
know of no cause that can render two 
of the aforementioned substances, 
viz. the silicious and bituminous, ca- 
pable of penetrating any porous body, 
to do which they must be fluid. We 
are, therefore, to suppose one of two 
things, either that these substances 
have assumed their present form, in 
the place where they are now found, 
and that they have either originated 
from a change or separation of some 
mixed mass, in which they were once 
combined, or that they have been col- 
lected together, from having once 
been dispersed each in its proper sub- 
stance, through the main mass of the 
rock. 

It appears also, that these matters 
have arranged themselves according 
to their different degrees of fusibility, 
as far as we know their chemical pro- 
perties. To pursue the same instance, 
we next note, that of the three sub- 
stances mentioned, one only is solu- 
ble in water, viz. the calcareous spar, 
and that this appears to have been 
neither the first nor the last of these 
three, in passing from a fluid to a so- 
lid form, but also that we know of no 
power capable of liquifying either of 
the other two substances, except fire, 
and that were fire the supposed agent, 
the order of their arrangement would 


justify the conjecture, the least fusi- 
ble, viz. the flint, having cooled the 
first, then the calcareous spar, and 
lastly, the mineral pitch in the centre. 
Not that it is at all impossible that 
water too may have had its share in 
forming the calcareous spar, though 
that water may have afterwards escap- 
ed from the cavity ; and the circum- 
stances under which the mineral pitch 
is found, not closely adhering to either 
of the other substances, but preserv- 
ing itself in the centre distinct from 
them, seems to favour this idea, be- 
cause, unless the bitumen had been 
disunited from them by the interven- 
tion of a medium, with which it is 
not miscible, there seems to be no rea- 
son why it should not, on cooling, 
have subsided into the crevices of the 
silicious mineral. We know that wa- 
ter can make its escape from such ca 
vities, and it has been also found in 
cavities lined with different coats of 
silicious matter, in the manner of 
these agates. 

It does not follow, however, that 
water in all cases shall have occupied 
these hollows which are now found, 
nor that it shall have occupied, in any 
instance, the whole of that hollow 
space, because any elastic fluid either 
separated from the substance by heat 
during either their disunion or mere 
fusion, will alone be sufficient to make 
for itself, however compressed, some 
hollow space or bubble, ‘such as the 
appearance of air bubbles in glass, 
which are there called blebs. 

It would be endless to speak of the 
variety of substances which are thus 
found having the same structure as a- 
gate. Of the silicious stones of which I 
am now speaking, it may be sufficient 
to observe, that they have every where 
throughout the same rock an external 
coating similar in them all. In some 
this is a thin layer of steatite, fre- 
quently green. In others, it consists 
of a very hard transparent coating 
of agate. If this coating were the only 
one lining the hollow, it would be 
found to present an internal surface, 
protruding inwards in numerous small 
eminences, and producing that surtace 
which we call mammilated, which 

roceeds entirely from the fluid — 
aving arranged themselves round the 
little roughnesses of the hollow. Let 
us suppose upon one plain surface a 
single projecting point, and that on 
this surface the fluid matter was te. 
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arrange itself coat by coat, we should 
then have a particular projection of 
the coats over the prominent point, 
in semicircular curves ; and let us then 
take a case less simple, and suppose that 
plane surface bent round into a circle, 
and that one or more of these promi- 
nent points presented themselves, we 
should then have a number of semi- 
circular congeries corresponding to the 
number of the points; and if the indu- 
ration were to —— slowly, these 
points would still prevail till the whole 
of the matter was indurated, and these 
semicircular curves would at length 
meet each other in the middle, as 
circles on the water interfere with 
each other. But when the points from 
which these semicircles proceed are 
not very prominent, they soon lose 
their effect, by being covered with a 
succession of coats, the irregularities 
become less and less unequal, till at 
length they have only the eftect of a 
plane surface little varied, and from 
that surface the coats proceed regu- 
larly inwards. ‘These semicircular ap- 
pearances are called eyes, and froin 
their being lodged immediately with- 
in the hard transparent coating, that 
may afterwards be cut away, so as 
to present a large surface of these 
eyes, are much prized by coilectors. 
The more a of these stones 
are called calcedonies, and the other 
agates, though the term agate is used 
indiscriminately for both ; and indeed 
whenever silicious substance appears 
to have been indurated, layer after 
layer, upon any other substance, that 
mode of deposition which is in fact 
only a stalactite, has in the silicious 
stone been termed from this sub- 
stance agatization. 

Thus we have jasper agates in which 
colour abounds, and agatized jaspers 
in which the stalactite abounds. 'There 
are two appearances, however, in some 
of these pebbles, which are less easy 
of explanation than those already 
mentioned ; one has the appearance of 
icicles as it were, or stalactites of the 
matter of agate or calcedony found 
hanging dewn in these hollows, and 
the coats regularly formed round 
them, as the coats of wax or tallow 
are round the wick in the process of 
eee In the centre of 
these, and in their longitudinal di- 
rection, we generally find a black 
line, and frequently some more pro- 
jecting part of the substance of the 


matrix. These are sometimes found in 
cavities, and we have sometimes some 
thing like a demonstration of their 
having existed even where the cavity is 
entirely filled up, and often appear 
to have been indurated prior to the 
rest of the substance, 7. e. we find the 
rest of the substance everywhere cir. 
cumfused, filling up their interstices, 
and this seems to be the only plausi- 
ble argument which favours the idea 
of infiltration ; but we need look no 
farther for its refutation than the very 
circumstance now alluded to, 7. e. the 
acknowledged existence of one or 
more coats of' silicious substance al- 
ready formed within the hollow, 
which coats, though not dense enough 
to prevent the escape of water, and in 
the same manner its ingress, are cer- 
tainly too compact to suffer fluid flint 
or caicedony to pass through them. 
If, theretore, we observe, now and 
then, some instances of a predisposi- 
tion in particular parts of a inass to 
arrange themselves before the rest, 
and in a form differing from the ob- 
vious and general one, we shall be the 
less surprised at finding a second de- 
viation, which is next to be men- 
tioned, 7. ¢. a siratified or onyx form. 
These are sometimes found constitut- 
ing the whole substance of’ the agate, 
running in straight and parallel lines 
from one side of the mass to the other ; 
and it is this appearance that has 
given rise to the conjecture of these 
being only fragments of regular crys- 
tallized bodies, which have been enve- 
loped by the mass which now con- 
tains them, whilst it was in a fluid 
form. But proof is not wanting that 
the stalactitical form already mention- 
ed is sometimes produced in_ these 
very hollows where we have seen that 
fire can have been the only cause of 
fluidity ; and also that where these 
stalactites prevail, this onyx form ot 
arrangement makes a part of the same 
agate ; and indeed we most frequent- 
ly find, that these straight lines, in- 
stead of cutting the pebble from side 
to side, are continued in the other parts 
of the pebble in a curved form. When 
they ap wholly consisting of 
straight lion, it may perhaps be ac- 
counted for, from the whole mass 
taking a disposition to congeal, at the 
same time, that one mode of forma- 
tion prevails throughout, as we sec 
in some jaspers where sometimes 
stars prevail, and sometimes arbe- 
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rization. It might be supposed al- 
so, in some measure, owing to the 
gradual process of deposition, were 
we to suppose the main mass or 
matrix to be at rest. But, if we 
suppose fire to have been the cause 
of the fluidity of these pebble rocks, 
motion is generally a. concomitant 
circumstance of fluidity ; and we 
are therefore at liberty to suppose, 
not merely the motion of the main 
mass concerned, which was checked 
only by its congealing, but also no 
small pe of intestine motion, from 
the fresh union and disunion, were 
it only the mechanical mixture of 
such heterogeneous substances as a- 
bound in these rocks. A regular pro- 
cess of deposition may, therefore, 
have been interrupted when half fi- 
nished, and the matter afterwards 
compelled to arrange itself’ according 
to the more confined form of the hol- 
low, producing the appearances which 
more generally take place. There ap- 
pears also in these regularly stracified 
pebbles another mark of slow indura- 
tion, z. e. the stellar or spherical for- 
mation of some of its parts. Whe- 
ther any principle of repulsion may 
have had its share in their formation, 
it does not seem probable that we shall 
ever be able to determine. It may be 
observed, that, according as the mass 
is of coarser or tiner materials, so is 
the regularity or sphericity of these, 
whether pebbles or mere hollows. An 
accurate knowledge of these rocks, 
and of the structure-of an agate, will 
do more towards explaining the great 
phenomena of Nature than any other 
principle we can adopt. The forma- 
iion of an agate, depending upon the 
simple laws of' attraction between si- 
itilar particles, when left at liberty to 
tollow that attraction, may be extend- 
ed to masses of matter of any magni- 
tude; and, were we to suppose the 
whole globe of our earth perfectly 
fluid, either from fiery fusion or me- 
chanical suspension of its parts in wa- 
ter, it is obvious that an arrangement 
would take place of its particles, simi- 
lar in form, and opposite in the man- 
ner, the centripetal force, causing 
different strata to be arranged round 
a centre or nucleus. ‘Thus it is that 
spheres are formed every day upon a 
smaller scale ; and magnitude is not. 
concerned with either chemical or 
physical operations. We shall make 
VOL. I. 
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a farther use of amygdaloid rock, by 
finding occasionally buried in its sub 
stance certain regular hard bodies which 
abound also in many other rocks ; 
and, from putting circumstances to- 
gether, we shall be enabled to infer, 
that the same formal cause has given 
rise to all of them. Thus, from a 
single specimen, well understood, and 
taken with its consequences, a whole 
theory would flow, or might be col- 
lected. It appears, that, in the co- 
loured agates, in consequence of the 
change from a fluid to a solid state, 
those colours have been separated in- 
to distinct layers, which we are to 
suppose were before diffused through 
the whole mass, and that, in conse- 
quence of that change, whether pro- 
duced by the subduction of fire, (i es 
the gradual cooling of the matrix,) or 
any other cause of induration, the co~ 
louring matter has been separated, 
layer after layer, sometimes to a very 
minute division; and we frequently 
find different layers of the same co~ 
lour disposed at unequal distances 
trom the outward surface, so that it 
appears that the central matter, which 
was the last indurated, seems to have 
been of the same nature with the ex- 
ternal or first indurated. Sometimes 
we find these hollows filled almost 
wholly with the pure matter of quartz, 
which, if there is any void space, 
crystallizes ; and it seems as if, after 
all the colouring matter of an agate 
has been deposited in successive lay- 
ers, that the matter of quartz remains 
colourless, and crystallizes in the cen- 
tre. The colouring particles, if exa- 
mined with a microscope, and also 
sometimes to the naked eye, appear in 
the form of little spheres, according 
to the laws of fluids before mention- 
ed. 

Those cavities which contain a va- 
riety of substances exhibit, therefore, 
when any void space is left, some of 
the most perfect crystals in their hol- 
lows ; and the same may be observed 
of the most hollow or freest parts of 
veins, whether filled by earths or me- 
tallic matter. It will admit of a ques- 
tion, whether these substances in 
cooling may not contract, and thus 
tend to produce these central cavities. 
A probable cause of the separation of 
the colouring matter is the cooling of 
that fluid, which before held them in 
solution. 
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450 Review—Border Antiquities. [Dec. 
REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scotland ; comprising Specimens of ing warfare ; gallantry and attach- 
Architecture and Sculpture, and 6==axtent to the fair sex had found a 
ther Vestiges of Former Ages, dt=—~placein these rude breasts; and in such 
companied by Descriptions. T'oge-—sgnsettled and boisterous times, the 
ther with Illustrations of remarkable—alarms, perils, and disasters, to which 
incidentsin Border Historyand Trd= the fair objects of their admiration 
dition, and Original Poetry. BY=awere perpetually exposed, afforded in- 
Wa tter Scort, Esq. 2 vols. quar-*.¢idents which it required only a mo- 
to, 1814 and 1817. London, Long-<derate share of invention to weave in- 
man and Co. __«<to an interesting and poetic narrative. 
<-»2 Another effect of this constant state 

Or the different regions into which* .of warfare upon the Borders was the 
our country is divided, it may be said,<construction of “ towers of defence,” 
that, as the Highlands possess the ~which, if they could not aspire to the 
greatest attraction for the lover of of fortresses, might at least af- 
ture in her sublimest and most inter- ford protection against sudden inroad ; 
esting forms, so the Border has charnjs < and, if they could not repel an invad- 
to fascinate all those who delight imacer, might retard his progress. These 
romantic enterprise, and poetic fan=, could not, indeed, rival the pomp and 
cy. This boundary between two war-magnificence of those mansions which, 
like and long hostile kingdoms, be-—*in the interior of Scotland, and the 
came naturally the great theatre on. less troubled districts of England, 
which the achievements of the feudal *were erected by the great nobles for 
ages were performed. The habitual “the display of baronial splendour. A 
hostility, too, with which the inhabis+square tower built on a height, with 
tants of the opposite side of the<-walls of immense thickness, and a few 
March viewed each other, gave risé>“narrow loop-holes for the admission of 
to a constant series of minor exploitg;>ight, and the discharge of missile 
which, though they could not find > weepone, formed usually the whole 
place in history, kept alive the habits — array of a Border castle. Some, how- 
of activity, enterprise, and daring va+--ever, belonging to the great nobility, 
four, and held men’s minds in a state. Were built on a scale of greater mag- 
of perpetual excitement. The same nificence ; they are placed generally in 
causes which rendered this spot thea picturesque situation, and all of them 
theatre of war, rendered it also a land “recal events in history and tradition 
of song ; for true and native poetry is “which must be interesting to a large 
the result, not of monastic and studi-~~portion of the present generation. It 
ous seclusion, but of those eventful is well, therefore, in this age of gra- 
circumstances which fire the imagina= “phic ornament, when it seems destin- 
tion, and melt the heart. It isevident ‘ed that every thing on which the eye 
that the flame, which animates the ge-" «tan look, must be embodied by the 
nius of our great Scottish minstrel, ar sgraver, and collected into handsome 
been kindled at the recollection of the-volumes for the amusement of the 
deeds of his forefathers. Had not the. amateur, that these monuments of 
splendour of his own effusions so far.~the prowess of our forefathers should 
eclipsed those of the nameless bards “not escape delineation. Besides the 
whose works he has with kindret military, ecclesiastical monuments of 
sympathy collected, these last, perhaps,~~considerable interest here present 
might have held a higher place in our™ themselves. These wild spirits, amid 
estimation ; and, even as they stand,—'their devotion to fight and plunder, 
when due allowances are made, they-.did not remain insensible to the in- 
certainly appear entitled to hold no fluence of a faith so calculated to 
mean rank among the poetic monu=—dazzle the senses as that of Rome. 
ments of the feudal ages. ‘The ad--.The sword and the breviary went 
ventures which theyrelate are not con< hand in hand, and the spoils of Eng- 
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land were partly employed in the 
erection of religious houses, for the 
celebration, with due pomp, of’ the 
Catholic rites. 

The present work, certainly, does 
credit to those by whom it was pro- 
jected and executed. The different 
plates appear to be well designed and 
engraved, and the points of view in 
general happily chosen. We were 
particularly pleased with the castles 
ot Newcastle, Carlisle, Warkworth, 
Bamborough, Naworth; the monas- 
teries of Lanercost, ‘T'ynemouth, Jed- 
burgh, Lindisfarne. Melrose is fa- 
miliar to us on a more satisfactory 
scale than the present work admits. 
Several of the interiors appear to us 
very interesting, and deeply impres- 
sed with that pleasing sentiment 
which carries us back into the inmost 
recollection of past ages. 

We think the work, however, 
would have been improved, if some 
kind of arrangement had been fol- 
lowed. At first, indeed, an attempt 
seems to be made at this; but it is 
soon abandoned, and the objects are 
heaped together in utter confusion. 
We are aware, that, in a periodical 
work, some regard might be necessa 
to the varying degree of dispatch af. 
torded by the different artists. But, 
with a little good management, it 
might surely have been so arranged, 
that, at the conclusion of the whole, 
the chaos might have been unravel- 
led, and some system of order esta- 
blished. 

To this work is prefixed an intro- 
duction of considerable length, and 
of very peculiar value and interest. 
We need only mention, that it comes 
from the pen of Mr Scott, and that 
it contains illustrations of remarkable 
incidents in Border history and tradi- 
tion, to satisfy the reader, that they 
will be described at once with histori- 
cal accuracy, and with that poetic 
feeling which gives them their chief 
interest. Mr Scott begins by remark- 
ing the striking aspect presented by a 
country which, after having long been 
the theatre of national hostility, has 
remained for some time in a state of 
peace. ‘* Numerous castles left to 
moulder in massive ruins ; fields 
where the memory of ancient battles 
still lives among the descendants of 
those by whom they were fought or 
witnessed ; the very line of demarca- 
tion which, separating the two couns 
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tries, though no longer hostile, in- 
duces the inhabitants of each to che- 
rish their separate traditions,—unite 
to render these regions interesting to 
the topographical historian or anti- 
quary.’ He then describes the an 
tiquities of the Britons, of which the 
most remarkable are the extensive en- 
trenchments known by the name of 
the Catrail, and the remains of' an ir- 
regular hill fort, situated on the 
grounds of Mr Pringle of Fairnilee. 
This is followed by a view of the Ro- 
man antiquities, which, besides their 
great roads, and the remains of the 
wall of Antoninus, consist chiefly of 
arms and sepulchral monuments. At 
length the time came when the Sax- 
ons, partly as conquerors, and partly 
as refugees, filled the whole low coun- 
try of Scotland, and finally commu- 
nicated their language to that part of 
the kingdom. Our author, however, 
observes, that the system of clanship 
which was originally Celtic, and un- 
known to the Saxons, was borrowed 
by the latter, and adopted on the Bor- 
ders to nearly as great an extent as in 
the Highlands. Of this remarkable 
form of political association, a very 
striking picture is given. ‘lhe most 
flourishing period of Border history 
was the reign of David I. when the 
splendid monasteries of Kelso, Jed- 
burgh, Melrose, and Dryburgh, were 
founded. ‘The castles also of Rox- 
burgh and Jedburgh, then standing, 
appear to have surpassed any military 
stations erected in later times. After 
the usurpation of Edward I. and the 
succession of desolating invasions with 
which Scotland was afflicted, the 
Scots ceased attempting to defend re- 
gularly their frontiers. ‘The conse- 
quences are thus described : 


‘* It followed, from this devastating sys- 
tem of defensive war, that the Scottish 
were so far from desiring to cover their bor- 
ders by building strong places or fortresses, 
that they pulled them down and destroyed 
them where they already existed. Buchan- 
an has elegantly turned this systematic 
destruction of their castles into a compli- 
ment to the valour of his countrymen ; 


Nee fossis et muris patriam sed Marte tueri. 


But, without disparaging Scottish valour, 
the motive of leaving their frontier thus 
open, seems to have been a consciousness 
that they were greatly surpassed by the 
english both in the attack and defence of 
their strongholds ;—that if they threw their 
best warriors into frontier garrisons, the 
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inight be there besieged, and reduced either 
by ferce or famine ; and that the fortresses 
of which the enemy should thus obtain pos- 
session, might afford them the means of 
maintaining a footing in the country. 
When, therefore, the Scottish patriots re- 
covered possession of the castles which had 
fallen into the power of the English, they 
usually dismantled them. The Good 
Lord James of Douglas surprised his own 
castle of Douglas three times, it having 
been as frequently garrisoned by the Eng- 
lish, and upon each occasion he laid waste 
and demolished it. The military system 
of Wallace was on the same principle. 
And, in fine, with very few exceptions, 
the strong and extensive fortresses, which 
had arisen on the Scottish Borders in bet- 
ter times, were levelled with the ground 
during the wars of the thirteenth century. 
The ruins of the Castles of Roxburgh, of 
Jedburgh, and of several others which were 
thus destroyed, bear a wonderful dispro- 
portion in extent to any which were erected 
in subsequent times. Nay, the Castle of 
Jedburgh was so strongly and solidly con- 
structed, and the Scottish so unskilful in 
the art of destruction, even where there 
was no military opposition, that it was 
thought it couid not be destroyed without 
such time and labour as would render it 
necessary to impose a tax of two pennies 
on every hearth in Scotland to defray the 
expence. But Duke Robert of Albany, 
then regent, to shun the unpopularity of 
this impost, defrayed the charge of the de- 
molition out of the crown revenues. 

‘* This continued to be the Scottish defen- 
sive system for many ages, and, of course, 
while it exposed invaders to hardships, loss, 
and want of subsistence, it reduced the 
frontiers of their own country, for the time, 
to a waste desart. Beacons were lighted 
in such a manner as to signify either the 
threatened approach, or actual arrival, of 
the English army. These were maintain- 
ed at Hume Castle, at the Tower of Ed- 
gerhope, or Edgerstane, near the sources 
of the Jed, upon the ridge of the Soltra 
Hills, at Dunbar, Dunpender (or Trap- 
raine) Jaw, North-Berwick Law, and 
other eminences; and their light was a 
signal for the Scottish forces to assemble 
at Edinburgh and Haddington, abandon- 
ing to waste and pillage all the southern 
counties. ‘Till the very last occasion of 
hostility between England and Scotland, 
this mode of defensive war was resorted to 
in the latter kingdom. Cromwell found 
the Borders in that desolate situation in 
his campaign of 1650; and, had it not 
been for the misjudged zeal of the Presby- 
terian ministers, who urged David Lesley 
to give battle at Dunbar, he must have 
made a disastrous and disgraceful retreat. 

** From this system it followed, that 
most of the Scottish places of strength 
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even when the abode of great nobles or 
powerful chiefs, were constructed upon a 
limited and mean scale. Built usually in 
some situation of natural strength, and 
having very thick walls, strongly cement. 
ed, they could easily repel the attack of 
any desultory incursion; but they were 
neither victualled nor capable of receiving 
garrisons sufficient to defend them, ex. 
cepting against a sudden assault. The 
village, which always almost adjoined to 
the castle, contained the abodes of the re- 
tainers, who, upon the summons of the 
chieftain, took arms either for the defence 
of the fortress or for giving battle in the 
field. Of these, the greater part were cal- 
Jed kindly tenants,”’ or rentallers,” de- 
riving the former name from the close and 
intimate nature of their connection with the 
lord of the soil, from whom they held their 
little possessions by favour rather than bar- 
gain; and the latter from the mode in 
Which their right of possession was consti- 
tuted, by entering their names in their 
Jord’s rental-book. Besides this ready mi- 
litia, the more powerful chiefs maintained 
in their castle, and as immediate attend- 
ants upon their persons, the more active 
young gentlemen of their clan, selected 
from the younger brethren of gentlemen 
of estate, whose descent from the original 
stock, and immediate dependence upon the 
chief, rendered them equally zealous and 
determined adherents. ‘These were recom- 
pensed by grants of land, in property or 
lease, which they stocked with cattle or 
sheep, as their chief did those which he re- 
tained in his own hands. 

** But the castles which held these garri- 
sons, whether constant or occasional, were 
not of strength, or at least of extent, at all 
commensurate with the military power of 
the chiefs who inhabited them. The ruins 
of Cessford, or of Branxholm, before the 
latter was modernized, might be consider- 
ed as on the largest scale of Scottish Bor- 
der fortresses, and neither could brook 
comparison with the baronial castles of 
English families of far less power and in- 
fluence.” 


The edifices erected on the oppo- 
site side of the Border are thus repre- 
sented :— 


‘* If we turn our eyes from the frontiers 
of Scotland to those of England, we shall 
behold a very different scene, indicating, 
even in these remote provinces, the supe- 
rior wealth and civilization of the English 
nation, with that attention to defence 
which was the natural consequence of their 
having something of value to defend. The 
central marches, indeed, and the extreme 
verge of the frontier in every direction, ¢X- 
cepting upon the east, were inhabited by 
wild clans as lawless as their northern 
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neighbours, resembling them in manners 
and customs, inhabiting similar strong- 
holds, and subsisting, like them, by rapine. 
The towers of Thirlwall, upon the river 
Tippal, of Fenwick, of Widdrington, and 
others, exhibit the same rude strength and 
scanty limits with those of the Scottish 
Border chieftains. But these were not, as 
in Scotland, the abode of the great nobles, 
but rather of leaders of an inferior rank. 
Wherever the mountains receded, arose 
chains of castles of magnificent structure, 
great extent, and fortified with all the art 
of the age, belonging to those powerful 
barons whose names hold so high a rank 
in English history. The great house of 
Clifford of Cumberland alone possessed, 
exclusive of inferior strong-holds, the great 
and extensive castles of Appleby, Brough, 
Brougham, Pendragon, and Skipton, each 
ef which formed a lordly residence, as may 
yet be seen from their majestic ruins. ‘The 
possessions of the great house of Percy were 
tortified with equal strength. Warkworth, 
Alnwick, Bamborough, and Cockermouth, 
all castles of great baronial splendour and 
strength, besides others in the interior of 
the country, shew their wealth and power. 
Raby Castle, still inhabited, attests the 
magnificence of the great Nevilles, Karls of 
Westmoreland ; and the lowering strength 
of Naworth shews the power of the Dacres. 
All these, and many others which might be 
mentioned, are so superior to edifices of the 
same kind in Scotland, as to verify the 
boast, that there was many a dog-kennel in 
England to which the tower of a Scottish 
Borderer was not to be compared. Yet 
when Naworth or Brougham Castles are 
compared with the magnificence of War- 
wick and of Kenilworth, their savage 
strength, their triple rows of dungeons, the 
few and small windows which open to the 
outside, the length 4nd complication of se- 
cret and subterranean passages, shew that 
they are rather to be held limitary for- 
tresses for curbing the doubtful allegiance 
of the Borders, and the incursions of the 
Scottish, than the abodes of feudal hospi- 
tality and baronial splendour.” 


The following account of the Bor- 
derers or Moss-troopers will be found 
very interesting :— 

** Contrary to the custom of the rest of 
Scotland, they almost always acted as light- 
horsemen, and used small active horses ac- 
customed to traverse morasses, in which 
other cavalry would have been swallowed 
up. Their hardy mode of life made them 
indifferent to danger, and careless about 
the ordinary accommodations of life. The 
uncertainty of reaping the fruits of their 
labour deterred them from all the labours 
of cultivation ; their mountains and glens 
afforded pasturage for the cattle and horses, 
snd when these were driven off by the ene- 
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my, they supplied the loss by reciprocal 
depredation. Living under chiefs by whom 
this predatory warfare was countenanced, 
and sometimes headed, they appear to have 
had lite knowledge of the light in which 
their actions were regarded by the legisla. 
ture; and the various statutes and regula. 
tions made against their incursions, re- 
mained in most cases a dead letter. It 
did indeed frequently happen, that the 
kings or governors of Scotland, when the 
disorders upon the Border reached to a cer- 
tain height, marched against these districts 
with an overpowering force, seized on the 
persons of the chiefs, and sent them to dis- 
tant prisons in the centre of the kingdom, 
and executed, without mercy, the inferior 
captains and leaders. ‘Thus, in the year 
1529, a memorable era for this sort of ex- 
peditious justice, James V., having first 
committed to ward the Earl of Bothwell, 
the Lords Home and Maxwell, the Lairds 
of Buccleuch, Fairnihirst, Johnstone, Pol- 
warth, Dolphington, and other chiefs of 
clans, marched through the Borders with 
about eight thousand men, and seizing up- 
on the chief leaders of the moss-troopers, 
who seem not to have been aware that they 
had any reason to expect harm at their so- 
vereign’s hands, executed them without 
mercy. Besides the celebrated Johnie 
Amnstrong of Gillnockie, to whom a 
considerable part of the English frontier 
paid black-mail, or protection-money, the 
names of Piers Cockburn of Henderland, 
Adam Scott of Tushielaw, called the King 
of the Border, and other marauders of 
note, are recorded as having suffered on 
this occasion. And although this, and 
other examples of severity, had the effect 
for the time, as the Scottish phrase 1s, of 
‘** dantoning the thieves of the Borders, 
and making the rush-bush keep the cow,” 
yet this course not only deprived the king- 
dom of the assistance of many brave men, 
who were usually the first to endure or re- 
pel the brunt of invasion, but it also dimi- 
nished the affections of those who remain- 
ed ; and a curious and middle state of re- 
lation appears to have taken place between 
the Borderers on each side, who, as th 

were never at absolute peace with eac 

other during the cessation of national hos- 
tilities, seem, in like manner, to have 
shunned engaging in violent and sanguin- 
ary conflicts, even during the time of war. 
The English Borderers, who were in the 
same manner held aliens to the civilized 
part of the country, insomuch that, by the 
regulations of the corporation of New- 
castle, no burgess could take to his appren- 
tice a youth from the dales of Reed or 
Tyne, made common cause with those of 
Scotland, the allegiance of both to their 
proper country was much loosened ; the 
dalesmen on either side seem to have con; 
sidered themselves in many respects as a 
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separate people, having interests of. their 
own, distinct from, and often hostile to, 
that of the country to which they were no- 
minal subjects. ‘This gave rise to some 
singular features in their history.” 


It is afterwards remarked :— 


‘* These men, who might thus be said 
to bear but dubious allegiance to their 
country, were, of al] others, the most true 
of faith to whatever they had pledged their 
individual word. If it happened that any 
of them broke his troth, he who had sus- 
tained the wrong displayed, at the first 

-public meeting upon the Borders, a glove 

on the point of a lance, and proclaimed 
him a perjured and mansworn traitor. 
This was accounted an insult to the whole 
clan to which the culprit belonged. If his 
crime was manifest, there were instances of 
his being put to death by his kinsmen ; 
but if the accusation was unfounded, the 
stain upon the honour of the clan was ac- 
counted equal to the slaughter of one of 
its members, and, like that, could only be 
expiated by deadly feud. Under the ter- 
rors of this penalty, the degree of trust 
that might be reposed in the most despe- 
rate of the Border outlaws, is described by 
Robert Constable, in his account of an in- 
terview with the banished Earl of West- 
moreland and his unfortunate followers. 
They desired to get back into England, 
but were unwilling to trust their fortune 
without sure guides. ‘ I promised,’ said 
Constable, ‘ to get them two guides that 
would not care to steale, and yet they 
would not bewray any man that trusts in 
them for all the gold in Scotland or France. 
They are my guides and outlaws ; if they 
would betray me they might get their par- 
dons, and cause me to be hanged, but I 
have tried them ere this.’ 

** This strict observance of pledged faith 
tended much to soften the rigours of war ; 
for when a Bordercr made a prisoner, he 
esteemed it wholly unnecessary to lead him 
into actual captivity or confinement. He 
simply accepted his word to be a true pri- 
soner, and named a time and place where 
he expected him to come to treat about 
his ransom. df they were able to agree, a 
term was usually assigned for the payment, 
and security given; if not, the prisoner 
surrendered himself to the discretion of his 
captor. But where the interest of both 
parties pointed so strongly towards the ne- 
cessity of mutual accommodation, it rarely 
happened that they did not agree upon 
terms. ‘Thus, even in the encounters of 
these rude warriors on either side, the na- 
tions maintained the character of honour, 
courage, and generosity assigned to them 
by Froissart. {¢ Englishmen on the one 
party, and Scotsmen on the other party, 
are good men of war; for when they met, 
there is a hard fight without sparing ; 


there is no hoo (i. e. cessation for parley) 
between them, as long as spears, swords, 
axes, or daggers will endure ; but they lay 
on each upon other, and when they be well 
beaten, and that the one party hath ob. 
tained the victory, they then glorify so in 
their deeds of arms, and are so joyful, that 
such as be taken they shall be ransomed ere 
they go out of the field; so that shortly each 
of them is so content with other, that at 
their departing courteously, they will say, 
‘God thank you.’ But in fighting one 
with another, there is no play nor spar- 
ing.’ 

** Of the other qualities and habits of the 
Borderers we are much left to form our 
own conjectures. ‘That they were a people 
of some accomplishment, fond of the le- 
gends of their own exploits, and of their 
own rude poetry and music, is proved b 
the remains still preserved of both. They 
were skilful antiquaries, according to Ro- 
ger North, in whatever concerned their 
own bounds. Lesley gives them the praise 
of great and artful eloquence when reduced 
to plead for their lives ; also that they were 
temperate in food and liquors, and rarely 
tasted those of an intoxicating quality. 
Their females caught the warlike spirit of 
the country, and appear often to have 
mingled in battle. Fair Maiden Liliard, 
whose grave is still pointed out upon the 
field of battle at Ancram-moor, called, 
from her name, Lilliard’s Edge, seems to 
have been a heroine of this description. 
And Hollingshed records them at the con- 
flict fought near Naworth, (A. D. 1570,) 
between Leonard Dacres and Lord Huns- 
don; the former had in his company 
‘ many desperate women, who there gave 
the adventure of their lives, and fought 
right stoutly.” This is a change in the ha- 
bits of the other sex which can only be 
produced by early and daily familiarity 
with scenes of hazard, blood, and death. 
The Borderers, however, merited the de- 
voted attachment of their wives, if, as we 
learn, one principal use of the wealth they 
obtained by plunder was to bestow it in or- 
namenting the persons of their partners. 


We regret that our limits adimit ot 
no further extracts; but those who 
may be induced to the perusal of the 
work itself, will find themselves am- 
ply recompensed by the curious anec- 
dotes, and views of manners and an- 
tiquities, with which it abounds. 

In the title-page we find announced, 
“ Original poetry by Mr Scott,” but 
do not to what this al- 
ludes, not havi been fortunate 
enough to meet with any thing of that 
description. In the account of Car- 
lisle Castle, however, there is a frag- 
ment apparently written about 174, 
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and collected from oral tradition ; and, 
as we agree with the editor, that “‘ na- 
ture speaks in her most eloquent 
strain through every land,” we cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting it. 


Carlisle Yetts. 


White was the rose in his gay bonnet, 

As he faulded me in his broached plaidie ; 

His hand whilt clasped the truth of luve, 

© it was ay in battle readie ! 

His lang lang hair in yellow hanks 

Waved o’er his cheeks sae sweet and rud- 
die ; 

But now they wave o’er Carlisle yetts 

in dripping ringlets clotting bloodie. 


My father’s blood’s in that flower tap, 

My brother’s in that hare bell’s blossom ; 

This white rose was steeped in my luve’s 
blood, 

An’ I'll ay wear it in my bosom. 


When I first cam by merry Carlisle, 
Was ne’er a town sae sweetly seeming ; 
The white rose flaunted o’er the wall, 
The thistled banners far were streaming ! 
When I cam next by merry Carlisle, 

0 sad sad seem’d the town an’ eerie ! 

The auld auld men came out and wept— 
* O maiden come ye to seek yere dearie ?” 


‘There's ae drap of bluid atween my breasts, 

An’ twa in my links o” hair so yellow : 

The tane I'll near wash, an’ the tither ne’er 
kame, 

But I'll sit and pray aneath the willow. 

Wae wae upon that cruel heart, 

Wae wae upon that hand sae bludie, 

Which feasts in our richest Scottish bluid, 

An’ makes sae mony a doleful widow ! 


Zapolya: a Christmas Tale. By S. 
I’. CotertpGE, Esq. 8vo. pp. 128. 
London, Fenner, 1817. 


‘THERE seems to be a great barren- 
ness of invention and dearth of con- 
ception among our modern dramatists. 
We have had nothing either very 
touching or bold in the shape of na- 
tive English tragedy for fifty years. 
‘The pathos of Otway—the deep and 
heart-rending distress of Southerne, 
are not likely to be soon imitated,— 
and, at all events, the reproduction of 
them has been so long suspended, as 
to mark a sensible variation of ca- 
pacity,—though, even under a more 
depraved state of morals, it does not 
strike us that this would marka change 
of national taste. ‘To enjoy the strong 
sensation which flows from a sympa-~ 
thy with theatrical woe, or tender- 
hess, or passion,—it is not necessary 


that we should be most virtuous. It 
is not unusual for men to spare a tear 
for fictitious distress, or illustrious mi- 
sery, atthe very moment, when 
they are wilfully and knowingly in the 
habitual neglect of some essential and 
obvious duty. Be that as itmay, the pa- 
thos and the deep distress are, now, 
hardly ever seen on our stage. ‘Thom- 
son tried something which was a mix- 
ture of both these ; but it was a great 
deal too pure—too raised from active 
human nature—and had too much to 
do with the passive excellencies which 
shine like a winter-moon,—cold, pow- 
erless,—and only bright. He took not 
pains enough to catch hold on any 
lurking traits of prejudice in favour of 
peculiar privileges,—or admiration of 
vigorous villany. Home tried the 
same track ; and, as men of mediocrity 
and of chastised tastes never failtodo,— 
fairly run it down. Since that time 
we have been diluting the highly fla- 
voured strong drink of the Germans— 
or giving servile and spiritless ver- 
sions from the romantic and poetical 
among our old English playwrights. 
We have gone on this way—one man 
writing his six epics of chivalry, and 
another his six epics of pure romance, 
—while, in lyric and impassioned poe- 
try, chords which had not been touch- 
ed before—have not only been struck 
—but sounded in all their pitch and 
compass. The tragic and poetical 
drama alone is left as it were in des- 

ir. That author who must be strict- 
y said to have by far the happiest 
genius—not of his country merely, 
but of his age,—and who possesses 
greater fecundity of invention, and 
versatility of exertion, than any hu~- 
man being that ever wrote to please a 


fashion, or to gratify an appetite which 


he himself had created ;—even Scott 
has hitherto abstained from that spe- 
cies of compositfon, in which to excel, 
would be the summit of his fame. 
All the world knows the merits of 
Miss Baillie. But none of her plays 
could ever bear long to be represented 
on the stage; and her compositions 
are too philosophically constructed 
and connected ever to please as dra- 
mas. Mr Coleridge himself has tried 
the bold, vigorous, and sinewy style 
of tragedy which prevailed from the 
Elizabethan age down to Dryden’s 
time—when it was corrupted by the 
Gallicisms, and, to use his own phrase, 
“ dashed and brewed” by the spurious 
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transplantations with which hedeform- 
ed his inventions, and wasted down 
the vigour of his “‘ mighty line.” But 
Remorse, though it had many beau- 
ties, both of thought and expression, and 
though its interest rested on nothing 
strained in incident, or monstrous in 
the conception of character—nothing 
in the style of Lewis’s Castle Spectre, 
nor like some late tragedies, yet it pos- 
sessed too little adaptation,—and only 
a very scanty interest in its plot or 
scene. It was a classical composition 
of its kind, however. Its first run 
was considerable,—it procured for its 
author a greater honour than has been 
bestowed on any dramatic poet by an 
audience since the time of Voltaire ;* 
and though it seems now to be laid 
by, not to remain as a stock acting 
play, yet it will always please in the 
closet. It has several passages which 
attest the powerful bard that struck 
the ehord of the lyric ode with a 
wilder tone, and a more prevailing 
sway, with a more raised, enthusias- 
tic, and commanding spirit, than any 
English poet, with the exceptions only 
of Dryden and of Gray. t 

The story of this drama of Zapolya 
is soon told: Andreas, king of Illyria, 
is at the point of death, while his 
queen, Zapolya, is about to be de- 
livered of a child. Andreas dies, 
leaving as regents of his kingdom, 
and guardians of his child, the Queen, 
Prince Emerick, and Raab Kiuprili. 
Emerick usurps the sovereign power, 
Zapolya is obliged to tly with her in- 
tant to the woods, and Raab Kiuprili, 
who had openly resisted the tyrant, 
and dared him to his face, is taken 
prisoner. Chef Ragozzi, who had 
chosen to act a part of feigned sub- 
mission, the more surely to subvert 
the design of Emerick, furnishes the 
royal mother with the means of flight 
for herself and her infant ; and, hav- 
ing been enjoined by Emerick to 
send intimation to the chiefs of the 


* On one of the nights in which RE- 
MORSE was performed at Drury-LayE, 
Mr Coleridge appeared in a stage-box, 
when the audience in the Pit rose simul- 
taneously, as soon as he was observed, and 
testified their respect to the author of the 
tragedy by cheers, and clapping hands ! 

. + See the “* OpE To THE DEPARTING 
Year,” p. 51, of Mr Coleridge’s recent 
volume of poetry. 
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army in different places, of his usurp. 
ed accession, releases Raab Kiuprili, 
and sends Aim on one of these errands. 
Thus ends ‘ Tue Pretupe, entitled, 


The Usurper’s Fortune”” A civil 
war ensues, in which Emerick has 
the best of it for twenty years, at 
which period the drama itself begins, 
This Mr Coleridge has called “ Tur 
SeQquEL, entitled, ‘ The Usurper’s 
Fate.” Young Andreas, the royal 
infant, had now become a fine spirit- 
ed youth, with high aspirations of his 
destiny, a tormenting wish to know 
his origin, and a restless yearning to 
learn the fate of his mother, who was 
supposed to have expired at the time 
he was found wrapt up in the mantle 
of a lady who was discovered hard byin 
a dying state. Andreas was sheltered 
as an orphan by Bathory, a rude and 
simple-minded mountaineer, and a 
dependent on Lady Sarolta, wife to 
Cassimer, the Lord High Steward of 
Illyria, under Emerick the usurper, 
with whom he had taken part against 
his noble father Raab Kiuprili. The 
secondact introduces Zapolyaand Kiu- 
prili in a horridcave, whither they had 
fled, and in which they had passed a 
precarious existence. They are dis- 
covered by Glycine, a young girl who 
had fallen in love with Bethlen, and 
whose affection is, it strikes us, very 
beautifully and strikingly pourtrayed. 
Bethlen Bathory (Andreas’s foster 
name) had gone to the savage wood in 
which this cavern wassituated, ona hint 
that it was there hismother had breath- 
ed her last ; and Glycine, prompted by 
her love, followed him to ascertain 
his safety. All this passes at the 
country residence of Cassimer, where 
his lady, Sarolta, spends her time, 1 
compliance with some early vows, and 
pious resolutions. Glycine reaches 
the cave first. Bethlen comes just af- 
ter she had divulged the object of her 
visit to its unhappy inmates, and after 
some maternal torebodings had bee! 
excited in the breast of Zapolya by 
the simple narrative of the love-sick 
girl. She discovers her son. ‘The 
scene is one of undoubted beauty, 
though unfortunately so constructed, 
as to make impossible that requi- 
site and immediate impression which, 
on a second reading, a careful readet 
thinks he might have felt from a certain 
pastoral pathos and picturesque hor- 
ror which it must be allowed to pos- 
sess. The plot new, at the third act, 
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runs quickly forward in its unravel- 
ment. Emerick, who had come 
on a hunting expedition to Casimir’s 
seat, is struck with the beauty of 
Lady Sarolta. Introduced into her 
chamber by the treachery of a bab- 
bling, weak, and villanous servant, 
Laska, he attempts to violate the 
chaste Sarolta. She resists him, till 
Bethlen comes in fully armed,—we are 
at a loss to know how. In the fight 
which ensues, and after Emerick has 
been disarmed, Casimir comes in, and, 
though he had been warned of the 
tyrant’s designs on his wife, makes 
rather absurdly no instant attempt to 
avenge the insult, but defers his ven- 
geance. In the fourth act, Casimir 
und Rudolph concert means for a- 
venging themselves on Emerick. Ru- 
dolph is to lead the hunt, in which 
Emerick joins, to a part of the forest 
where Casimir, with a chosen band, 
is to set on him. Laska, the villan- 
ous servant, is, with Pestalutz, an 
hired murderer, on an errand of 
assassination against Casimir,—when 
they are encountered singly by Beth- 
len. Laska is about to stab him 
in the back with a javelin, when the 
villain is killed by the faithful Gly- 
cine, who had been at the cave with 
Zapolya and Raab Kiuprili, near which 
the encounter takes place, ‘The he- 
roic girl saves her lover’s life with a 
bow and poisoned arrow, which the 
half wild Laska had but the moment 
before laid down there in reserve for 
Pestalutz, the assassin, to whom he is 
acting as guide, and who falls, almost 
at the same moment with himself, 
under the sword of Bethlen. Casi- 
mir, who had been threading this part 
of the forest, watching to execute his 
vengeance on Emerick, meets at the 
cave his injured father, Raab Kiupri- 
li, and is reconciled to him. Emerick 
at length arrives and stumbles on the 
dead body of Pestalutz, over which, as 
Casimir’s mantle had been thrown onit, 
he exults ; till, lifting up the mantle, 
he has just time to vent an exclama- 
tion of astonishment,—when Casimir 
rushes in, and, after a momentary 
struggle, kills the tyrant with the very 
sword of Raab Kiuprili, which he 
had picked up on his entrance to the 
cave. The confederates against E- 
merick proclaim Andreas, the quon- 
dam Bethlen, King of Illyria. Gly- 
cine is found to be the daughter of 
Chef Ragozzi, who had saved the 
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lives of Zapolya and her son. To this 
affectionate girl — gives the 
ing. 

Such is this drama, which has 
glimpses of poetry, and a polish, and 
a sort of high-toned and picturesque 
beauty, which, it is likely, no other 
poet now living could have given to it 
in an equal degree with Mr Cole- 
ridge, without also giving it more 
force and eftect,—without bringing 
home a tangible interest,—and mak- 
ing it tell on obvious and general feel- 
ings. In its present shape, we conceive 
it has about it that indescribable some- 
thing, which, if not the dead weight 
of mediocrity to sink it, will ensure 
a speedy neglect from the bulk of 
readers, and check for ever the hopes 
of Mr Coleridge’s admirers in him as 
a dramatic writer. There is not a 
tittle of interest in this story as he 
manages it. ‘l'o understand the plot, 
and keep in view its progress, the 
reader must take some pains; and 
this is what no reader will ever do, 
except in a case where his attention 
may have been called off for a while 
by some excellent bye-play. Our au- 
thor’s idea of passion is by far too 
elementary. He wants adaptation. 
Much of the most striking parts of 
his story is related, and not acted. 
He has always before him, as it were, 
a good map of the chief lines and 
figures of passion, but then he does 
not enforce these with the exact sen- 
timent which is to body them forth 
to the reader or hearer, and to serve 
also, in pushing on the story, that pur- 
pose of dramatic action for which 
they were copied or sketched out,— 
both at once, and in the quickest 
sible manner. But this is what a 
matic writer must do. 

Zapolya, then, as a drama, will ne- 
ver succeed. Nor, as a tale, is there 
any thing in it to captivate. It must 
exist as a poem; and, even in that 
case, we decidedly think it is too 
long. We shall, as fair critics, how- 
ever, point out a few of the beauties 
which have occurred to us. 

‘¢ O most lov’d, most honour’d ; 

The mystery that les in my looks, 

— my whole tale to thee, if it told 
ee 


That I am ignorant ; but fear the worst 
And mystery is contagious. AU things 
here 
Are full of motion: and yet all ig silent : 
And bad men’s hopes infect the good with. 
Sears.” 
3N 
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This, we think, is a true, and 
what constitutes great merit, a suc- 
cinct and striking picture of the un- 
certainty, the doubt, and feverish ex- 
citement which prevail when contend- 
ing parties are secretly at work with 
the great machine of human affairs. 

Emerick the usurper tries, in the 
subsequent passage, we think very 
torcibly, to stagger the strong repre- 
sentations of honest Raab Kiuprili 
in favour of the direct line of suc- 
cession. 

*¢ Conscience, good my Lord, 
Ts but the pulse of reason. Is it conscience, 
That a free nation should be handed down, 
Like the dull clods beneath our feet, by 
chance, 
And the blind Jaw of lineage ? That whe- 
ther infant, 
Or man matur’d, a wise man, or an idiot, 
Hero, or natural coward, shall have guid- 
ance 
Of a free people's destiny, should fall out 
In the mere lottery of a reckless nature, 
Where few the prizes, and the blanks are 
countless ? 
Or haply that a nation’s fate should hang 
On the bald accident of a midwife’s hand- 
lin 
The ane. sutures of an infant’s skull ?” 

Zapolya is thus finely and impres- 
singly introduced with her infant in 
her arms, when she had fled, after 
the death of her husband, from the 
usurper of his throne : 


** Hush, dear one! hush! my trembling 
arm disturbs thee ! 
Thou, the protector of the helpless ! Thou, 
The widow’s husband, and the orphan’s 
father, 
ee my steps! ah whither? O send 
own 
Thy angel to a houseless babe and mother, 
Driven forth into the cruel wilderness ! 
Hush, sweet one, thou art no Hagar's 
offspring : 
Thou art 
The rightful heir of an anointed King. 
What sounds are those? It is the vesper 


chaunt 
Of labouring men returning to their home ! 
Their Queen has no home! Hear me, 
heavenly Father ! 
And let this darkness— 


Be as the shadow of thy outspread wings, 

To hide and shield us! -Start’st thou in 
thy slumbers ? 

ender dream of savage Emerick. 

Betray not thy poor mother! For if they 
seize thee, 

shall grow med indeed, and they'll be- 
eve 


Thy wicked uncle’s lie.” 
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Bethlen’s agony of uncertainty re. 
specting his parents is finely shewn.— 
on ** Give me a father! 
ere is a prayer in those uplifted 
That high Heaven ! But I will over. 
e it, 
And bring it back, and make it plead for 
me 
In thine own heart !” 


He speaks now of his mother. 


“¢ O that I were diffused among the waters, 
That pierce into the secret depths of earth, 
And bere their way in darkness! Would 
tI 
Could spread myself upon the homeless 
winds, 
And I would seek her! for she is not 
dead 
** Eyes fair as thine 
Have gazed on me with tears of love and 
anguish, 
Which these eyes saw not, or beheld un- 
conscious ; 
And tones of anxious fondness, passionate 
prayers, 
Have been talked to me! But this tongue 
ne’er soothed 
A mother’s ear, lisping a mother’s name ! 
O at how dear a price have I been lov’d, 
And ~~ seve could return ! One boon then, 
y! 
— thou bid’st, 1 go thy faithful sol- 
ier, 
But first must trace the spot where she lay 
bleeding 
Who gave me life. No more shall boast 
of ravine 
Affront with baser spoil, that sacred forest! 
Or, if avengers more than human haunt 
there, 
Take they what shape they list, savage or 
heavenly, 
They shall make answer to me, though my 
heart’s blood 
Should be the spell to bind them.” 

The poetical turn of those four pas- 
sages, which we are now to give, 1s $0 
sweet and touching, as to be, with 
us, a relief from the hurry and vehe- 
mence of the impassioned parts. 

** O she was innocent ! 
And to be innocent is Nature’s wisdom ! 
The fledge-dove knows the prowlers of the 
air, 
Fear’d soon as seen, and flutters back to 


By mere oppugnancy of their own good- 
ness, 
Reveals the approach of evil.” 
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** A spring morning, 
With its wild gladsome minstrelsy of birds, 
And its bright jewelry of flowers and dew 
drops, 
(Each orb’d drop an orb of glory in it,) 
Would put them all in eclipse.” 


‘+ So doth the ignorant distance still de- 
lude us ! 

Thy fancied heaven, dear girl, like that 
above those, 

In its — self a cold, drear, colourless 
void, 

Seen from below, and in the large, be- 
comes 

The bright blue ether, and the seat of 
Gods !” 

** If we but shake a dew drop from a rose, 

In vain would we replace it, and as vainly 

Restore the tear of wounded modesty 

To a maiden’s eye familiarized to licence.” 


Ragozzi! I applaud, 

In thee, the virtuous hope that Sass look 
onward 

And keeps the life-spark warm of future 
action 

Beneath the cloak of patient sufferance. 

Act and appear, as time and prudence 
prompt thee: 

} shall not misconceive the part thou 
play’st. 

Mine is an easier part—to brave th’ Usur- 
per.” 


Zapolya, just before she leaves the 
capital of her dead husband, utters 
this animated and powerful exclama- 
tion, as she looks back on the palace. 


‘¢ Thou tyrant’s den, be called no more a 
e! 


palace ! 

The orphan’s angel at the throne of hea- 
ven 

Stands up against thee, and there hover 
o’er thee 

A queen’s, a mother’s, and a widow's 


curse. 
Henceforth a dragon’s haunt, fear and sus- 


icion 


Stand centry at thy portals! Faith and 
honour 

Driv’n from the throne, shall leave the at- 
tainted nation : 


And, for the iniquity that houses in thee, 
False glory, thirst of blood, and lust of ra- 


vine, 
(Fateful conjunction of malignant planets,) 
Shall shoot their blastments on the land. 
The fathers 
Henceforth shall have no joy in their young 


men 
And when they ery : ¢ Lo! a male child is 
born 
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For bloody tion, like a vulture, 

Shall clog its beak within [lyria’s heart. 

Remorseless slaves of a remorseless tyrant, 

= be mocked with sounds of li- 

rty, 

And liberty shall be proclaimed alone, 

To thee, O fire! O pestilence! O sword ! 

Till vengeance hath her fill.—And thou, 

snatch’d hence, 

(Again to the infant) Poor friendless fu- 

gitive! with mother’s wailing, 

ring of 7 Andreas, shalt return 
trump and timbrel-clang, and po 

pular . 

In triumph to the palace of thy fathers !” 


to be regretted that any 
thing should prevent a man so highly 
es with poetical language, and 

nowledge, and fancies, as the author 
of these passages, from following out 
his poetical vein to its fullest extent. 
We could now enter into much 
culation about Mr Coleridge’s literary 
character, in which we take a real in- 
terest on many accounts,—and have 
more to say of his poetical genius 
than a Magazine-Review will allow us 
to give out at once. We have watch- 
ed him through his career as an an- 
thor pretty closely ; and, though the 
fruit of his fair promise has been un- 
fortunately so small—still we think a 
few hints on the nature of the models 
which he seems to have studied, (which 
all men of aspiring genius and a pecu- 
liar taste are likely to study, if they 
take to any models at all,) and on the 
particular direction of his fancy, 
might be neither unuseful nor unin. 
structive as discussion, nor unfair to a 
man of unquestionable learning andin- 
genuity, who has suffered much from 
the injudicious panegyrics of friends, 
and the exaggerated and malevolent 
misrepresentations of enemies, -—— as 
much almost as from theawkward bent 
of a restive imagination, and powers of 
judgment rather imperfectly develo 
ed. At another time we mean to take 
up this important and delicate litera- 
ry question. 
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The Botanical Cabinet. By Conrapd 
Loppices and Sons. ‘The Plates 
by Geonce Cooke. 4to. 

Tuts publication was begun in May 
last, and a part or number, containing 
ten plates, is published monthly, price 
5s. We have seen the first seven 


The mother shall make answer with a parts, which have just. reached our 


groan. 


northern metropolis. The style of the 
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work is elegant, and it will form a de- 
sirable addition to the literary furni- 
ture of the drawing-room, or to the li- 
brary of the green-house. The Lod- 
iliges of Hackney have long been dis- 
tinguished as cultivators of rare and 
curious plants on the most extensive 
scale ; and their fame is not confined 
to this country, but, we have access 
to know, has reached many parts of 
the Continent of Europe. 

The plates of this work are chiefly 
from drawings by Mr G. Loddiges, 
taken from plants which come into 
flower in the collection at Hackney. 
Some of the figures, such as that of 
Epacris grandiflora, are excellent, 
others have a good deal of stiffness 
and flatness about them, as if they 
had been copied from a hortus siccus ; 
of this sort is the figure of Elichry- 
sum proliferum, which is not only 
unnaturally rigid, but greatly defi- 
cient in downiness. The drawing of 
Lantana mista, by Miss Rebello, is 
admirable. The engraving by Mr 
G:. Cooke, an artist of known abilities, 
is very good. The colouring is some- 
times defective, but not more so than 
occurs in similar periodical works, 
which must appear against a certain 
day ; in this case, it will be remem- 
bered, no fewer than ten plates must 
be coloured and ready for publication 
every month. 

In the letter-press, the scientific 
name of the plant, with the Linnzan 
class and order, are given, then fol- 
lows a short history of the introduc- 
tion of the plant into this country, if 
an exotic, and of any remarkable pro- 
perties it may happen to possess ; 
and, lastly, the soil and mode of cul- 
tivation suited to it, are specified. 
The great experience of the authors 
as practical cultivators, must render 
truly valuable their remarks on the 
culture of foreign plants in general, 
and more particularly of such difficult 
tribes as the heaths and bulbs of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The finest a 
erice may be seen constantly flourish- 
ing in perfection at Hackney or Ham- 
mersmith, while they are always 
dwindling and dying at the Jardin 
des Plantes. 

From our recommending the work 
as an appendage to the drawing- 
room, our readers will readily per- 
ceive that we consider it as calculated 
rather for the nomenclaturist and 
amateur cultivator, than for the 
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scientific botanist. Such is the fact 
Even where new or little known ge- : 
nera or species are figured, no generic 
or specific characters are given, nor 
are any dissections of the parts of 
fructification afforded. A few marks 
of discrimination are, indeed, some. 
times interspersed with the noti- 
ces concerning the history and qua. 
lities of the plant ; but these are not 
enough. We think that, without 
detracting from the popular nature of 
the work, this defect might in future 
be remedied. Another fault is this ; 
that the scientific name given to the 
plants is sometimes taken from one 
author, sometimes from another,— 
from Linneus, Willdenow, Brown, 
Persoon, or Swartz; and the reader 
is not warned from whom it is taken. 
This objection might still more ea- 
sily be removed than the former. 
The addition of the principal syno« 
nyms would be a great improvement, 
peasy when the plant has long 
n known by another name than 
that preferred by Messrs Loddiges ; 
for example, Bletia Tankervillie is 
perhaps better known by the title of 
Limodorum, and Elichrysum _pro- 
liferum by that of Xeranthemum. 

We would submit to the taste and 
judgment of the authors and their 
artist, whether it would not be pro- 
per to avoid, as much as possible, the 
reducing of the figures of lants be- 
low their natural size. The reduc- 
tion of the figure of Crinum erubescens 
to one-tenth, in order to display at 
once to the eye the appearance of a 
splendid specimen, may perhaps be 
excused ; but one or two flowers of 
such a plant as the Bletia already men- 
tioned, might have been given of the 
natural dimensions. Would it not, 
at any rate, be better, where there is 
so ample a field for choice, that Mr 
Loddiges should restrict himself to 
the smaller delicacies of Flora, which 
look charming when surrounded with 
the “ meadows of ‘margin” which his 
quarto size enables him to spread 
around them. 

Some curious, beautiful, and rare 
plants, which have not yet found 
their way into our botanical collec- 
tions at Edinburgh, are here repre 
sented ; ticularly Cymbidium si- 
nense ; Gloccinia speciosa, the flower 
of which vies in brilliancy of colour 
with the dwarfish Gentian, (Gentian@ 
acaulis ;) Gastrolobium bilobum, Be- 
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gonia suaveolens, and Struthiola in- 
cana. This last, we are told, posses- 
ses, ina remarkable degree, the qua- 
lity of giving out its scent at night, 
so as to perfume the whole green- 
house in which it stands; and it is 
added, that the fragrance is not less 
rich, and more delicate, than that of 
the Peruvian heliotrope. 

Amidst such rarities, we certainly 
did not expect to meet with any ver 
common plant, more particularly suc 
a plant as Veronica chamdrys, or Ger- 
mander-speedwell, which is a weed 
of as frequent occurrence about Edin- 
burgh, and, we believe, all parts of 
Britain, as the vulgar dandelion it- 
self. It is, indeed, not destitute of 
beauty ; but the blossom is extreme- 
ly fugacious, or apt to fall off. In- 
stead, however, of offering some a 
logy for publishing a figure of such a 
plant, we were really surprised to 
tind the authors gravely assuring us, 
that “‘ it requires no sort of shelter dur- 
ing winter, and that it may be readily 
increased by dividing the roots!’ Is 
it possible that Messrs Loddiges im- 
inure themselves so constantly arfd 
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completely within the walls of their 

een-houses and conservatories, as to 
ceep themselves unacquainted with 
the native plants which flourish un- 
der the hedges in every part of the 
island, from Cornwall to Caithness ? 
We would rather consider the intro- 
duction of the Germander-speedwell 
as an oversight to be ascribed to the 
bustle inseparable from the necessi- 
ty of periodical publication. We 
would recommend to the authors to 
take more time. Of this fact we are 
pretty certain, that the subscribers to 


the Botanical Cabinet would not find 


re fault with them for occasionally 
publishing only five plants in the 
month instead of ten, when this limi- 
tation was required for the conveni- 
ency of the artists, and for ensuring 
the correct colouring and finishing of 
the plates. 

We trust that our criticisms will 
not be thought too severe, nor their 
motive be misconstrued. If we had 
not thought well of the work, we 
should not have taken the trouble to 
throw out these hints for its improve 
ment. 


FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


WERNER. 


‘ By M. Héron de Villefosse, Inspec- 
tor of the Royal Corps of Mines, As- 
sociate of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, &c. From Annales des Mines, 
Deuxiéme Livraison, 1817.) 


[ Some writers in this country have 
more than once attempted to persuade 
the public, that the late illustrious 
Werner was a mere visionary, or, at 
best, a man fitted only for establish- 
ing distinctions amongst minerals. 
They have denied to him all origina- 
lity of views in regard to the struc- 
ture and formation of the earth,—his 
mode of investigating and tracing the 
connections and relations of rocks and 
minerals, has been held in derision, 
and his talents as a useful practical 
miner, have been altogether disre- 
garded. This presumption and ig- 
norance have not failed to call forth the 
indignation of all those interested in 
the advancement of one of the most 
important departments of natural 

nowledge, the attacks of Chene- 
vix, a other philosophers, have 


been triumphantly answered by the 

eneral adoption of Werner’s views in 
this island, and by the establishment 
of Socicties, * whose object is not the 
support of any particular theory of 
the earth, but the investigation of its 
structure and composition, according 
to the method first pointed out by 
Werner. ‘The members of these dis~ 
tinguished associations have, within a 
few years, brought before the public 
a vast body of important information 
in regard to the mineralogical struc- 
ture of this island, which cannot fail 
to be of the greatest utility to the 
country in general, by the clue it will 
afford to the miner in his researches af- 
ter useful minerals. This, indeed, is 
another proof of the value of Werner’s 
ideas, that lead not, as has been con- 
temptuously remarked, always into 
the mazes of German metaphysics, or 
physics,—but to those objects that 
add to the greatness of a country, and 


* Wernerian Natural History Society, 
—Geological Society of London,—Royal 
Geological Society of Cornwall. 
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to the comforts of its population. 
Werner, indeed, was the most learned 
miner of his time, he was the greatest 
benefactor to the important art of 
mining the world ever saw,—from his 
Jecture-room proceeded all the most 
accomplished miners of the time when 
he flourished,—and these valuable 
men carried from Freyberg to the far- 
thest corners of the earth, an admira- 
tion of the virtues and of the extraor- 
dinary talents and acquirements of 
their illustrious master. It affords us 
much pleasure to have it in our power 
to add to our feeble testimony of the 
splendid talents of the ever to be re- 
gretted and excellent Werner, that of 
his pupil, M. Villefosse, one of the 
most eminent scientific and practical 
miners in France. | 


Several months have elapsed since 
the journals announced the death of 
M. Werner, Member of the Council of 
Mines of Freyberg, in Saxony, Knight 
of the Royal Order of Merit, and Fo- 
reign Associateof the Royal Institute of 
France. More than one voice, doubt- 
less, has been raised in Germany to 
pay homage to the talents and the vir- 
tuesof this illustrious German. In ma- 
ny a subterranean mine-work the min- 
ers of Saxony will have been already 
melted into tears by the melancholy 
words, ‘‘ Our Werner is no more!” 
This simple announcement must have 
excited the most lively regrets even 
in the remotest countries, where 
the success of the mines was in a 
great measure the result of the la- 
bours of Werner, as it will be, during 
many ages, the finest monument of 
his glory. 

In one point of view, it would be of 
reat advantage that Werner should be 
still better known in France than he ge- 
nerally is. For a long time, indeed, 
the reputation of the professor of Frey- 
berg has been, so to speak, classical 
among the French mineralogists, but 
it appears to be confined to the cabi- 
nets of our men of science, and has 
scarcely found its way into our mines. 
This, however, is its proper place ; it is 
from thence that we now propose to do 
homage to the memory of this true 
friend of the miners, who consecrat- 
ed his life to the advancement of their 


_ extensive, im t, and arduous la- 


bours, and who has thus acquired an 
incontestable right to the gratitude of. 


_ every country which possesses mines, 


Born about the middle of the last 
century in the iron-work of which his 
father was proprietor, in the vicinity of 
Werhau, in Lusatia, Werner perceiv- 
ed, almost from his infancy, that the 
miners stood in need of a guide capa- 
ble of leading them into newluminous 
paths,—of enabling them to distin- 
guish mineral substances with promp- 
titude and certainty,—of enlighten- 
ing them in their researches, and in 
all their labours,—of collecting, com- 
paring, and classifying the facts ob- 
served in the bosom of the earth ;— 
in short, of forming, for the benefit 
of the mines of all countries, a com- 
mon treasure of acquired knowledge. 
He resolved to be that guide, and he 
speedily became so. 

Having been appointed an officer of" 
the mines at Freyberg, he constantly 
directed his studies towards that as- 
sociation which he had proposed to 
himself to effect between the practice 
of the art of inining, and the nume- 
rous sciences from which it may de- 
rive assistance. Werner, from ob- 
servations on the mountains and mines 
of Saxony, anticipated, in some mea- 
sure, the identity of structure which 
has been since observed in so many 
countries, in the rocks and mineral 
masses which ‘constitute the exterior 
crust of our globe. From that time 
the mines of the whole world pre- 
sented themselves to his mind as @ 
subterrancous country, where the same 
general principles ought to prevail,— 
where the same terms of art, what- 
ever might be the difference of idioms, 
ought to facilitate a useful correspon- 
dence not only between the miners of 
all countries, but also, and above all, 
between" the man of science and the 
workman. It was in the school of 
the mines of Freyberg, founded by 
the king of Saxony in the year 1766, 
that Werner occupied himself inces- 
santly in laying down these princi- 
ples, and fixing that language. He 
succeeded in this in the happiest man- 
ner, by attaching a precise and intel- 
ligible meaning to the expressions em- 
ployed by him in describing objects, 

adopting almost always the terms 
of common lan ; and he often 
did not even disdain to employ the 
phraseology in familiar use among the 
workmen. 

To produce this important revolu- 
tion 4 the art of mining, which has 
for a long time made Freyberg be re- 
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garded as the metropolis of that sub- 
terranean country, Werner has pub- 
lished two works, neither of which 
exceeds a small volume in duodecimo. 
The first treats of the knowledge of 
minerals according to their external 
appearance, the second of the arrange- 
ment of the repositories of minerals in 
the bosom of the earth. 

These works, originally written in 
German, have been translated into 
almost every lan e, and particu- 
larly into French.* ‘The principles of 
the first have been developed, with 
their application, in the “ Traité de 
Mineralogie,” which M. Brochant, 
chief engineer of the mines of France, 
has published, according to the school 
of Werner ; the second has been the 
subject of a judicious analysis, which 
M. Coquebert de Montbret has insert- 
ed in the Journal de Mines, No. 18, 
and for a complete translation of 
which we are indebted to the princi- 
pal engineer Daubuisson. The pecu- 
liar excellence of these two wake of 
Werner is, that they are quite intel- 
ligible to every miner. They have 
been sometimes compared with the 
works of other scientific mineralogists, 
but to be convinced that there is no 
room for such a comparison, it is suf- 
ficient to consider that the objects of 
these authors were very different. 
Werner wished to enlighten practical 
men ; he wished to promote the pros- 
perity of those mines and iron-works, 
which are the chief resource of so 
many countries; for that purpose, 
Werner brought down science to the 
level of the workman, who gratefully 
seized the hand held out to his assist- 
ance. If, on the contrary, he had at- 
tempted to lead the workman to the 
heights of science, the latter would 
have refused to follow his steps. 

It is not only by his writings that 
Werner has deserved wellof the subter- 
ranean country, by rendering science 
popular there ; as a professor, equally 
skilful and indefatigable, he taught 
during many years in the school of 
mines at Freyberg, the knowledge of 
simple minerals (oryctognosy), of 


* The works above alluded to are, the 
Treatise on the External Character of Mi- 
nerals, of which we have an English trans- 
lation by Mr Weaver of Dublin, the other 
is the work on the Natural History of 
Veins, which has been translated by Dr 
Anderson of Leith. 


rocks, and of the repositories of mine- 
rals (geognosy ) ; the art of working 
mines and of conducting iron-works. 
Those who were destined to direct 
the most celebrated establishments, 
not only igGermany, but also in dis- 
tant countries, crowded to his lec- 
tures ; and the audience of the pro- 
fessor of F reybeng had the appearance 
of a congress of miners from every 
nation. 

His pupils, who all loved as much 
as they admired him, were soon dis- 
persed throughout the mines of al- 
most every country, full of ardour 
for the prosperity of these works, 
and possessed of the knowledge ne- 
cessary to secure it. Every where 
they established by their success the 
utility of the doctrines of Werner. 
His school was no longer confined to 
Freyberg, but extended throughout 
all the mines of the world; and the 
result of that sort of apostleship which 
was exercised in the name of Werner 
alone, by so great a number of his 
most distinguished scholars, is, that 
his principles and his language have 
become familiar to the practical mi- 
ners of almost every country, from the 
inines of the Altaian mountains, even 
to those of Mexico. 

Many Frenchmen had the happi- 
ness of studying under Werner in 
the school of Freyberg. MM. Broch- 
ant de Villiers, Daubuisson, de Bon- 
nard, chief engineers of mines, have 
enjoyed this advantage, as well as the 
author of the present Notice; and 
many others of our countrymen. 
None of us can recollect without emo- 
tion the engaging frankness with which 
Werner Frenchmen. In 
the journeys which he made to Paris, 
our most illustrious Savans had 
themselves an opportunity of appre- 
ciating all the amiable qualities which 
that celebrated man united to the 
depth and variety of his knowledge. 

May the homage which we pay to 
his memory in a Journal devoted to 
the service of the mines of France, 
contribute to the success of the ef- 
forts which the royal corps of en- 
gineers of mines have already made, 
and of they contem- 

late, for the purpose of giving to 
French the benefit of 
that practical knowledge for which so 
many foreigners are indebted to the 
instructions of Werner. , 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE LEGEND OF ST ROSALIE. 


ALL that of fair the earth may boast 
Are met within thy matchless coast, 

And bask beneath thy summer sky, 
Renown’d romantic Sicily 

A marvellous tale of thine I crave,— 
When pestilence, with pernicious breath, 
Spread desolation round, and death, 

And of thy garden made a grave. 

O’er that vast amphitheatre 
Of pride, by poets named of old, 

The orchard, and the shell of gold, 
Hush’d were the tones of human stir :— 
Palermo raised her spiry head, 
Frowning,—a city of the dead ; 

And, in a vale so bright—so fair— 
Seem’d hope, united to despair : 

The sun shone out ; a sulphurous hue 
O’erspread the sky, and dimm’d his light ; 
The pale moon, as she wander’d through, 
Was lost amid the haze of night : 

The air was poisoned ; in an hour 

Age withered, for the spoiler’s power 
Beyond the strength of man was great, 
Dealing to all an equal fate : 

The infant sickened at its play ; 

And Beauty, though it bloom’d at morn, 
Ere evening of its light was shorn, 
Ordained to fall a timeless prey : 

There Manhood perished in its pride : 
No dirge was sung o’er them that died ; 
No knell was toll’d ; all silently 

Within the twilight’s ominous gloom, 
High—low—from age to infancy, 

Were mingled in one common tomb. 

At morning’s dawn, the tramp of feet 
Was heard upon the silent street ; 

Now louder, clearer wax’d the sound ; 
Who came ?—an aged abbot dress’d 
In sable cowl, and sackcloth vest, 

By sickly thousands circled round : 
Wild and distemper’d did he fly ; 
Bewilder’d glanced his hazel eye ; 

His feet unsandal’d and unshod ; 
And in his palsied hand he bore, 

And wav'd on high a long white rod, 
Such as the magi had of yore. 

He mounted on a ledge of stone ; 
The assembled crowd he gaz’d upon, 
And there "twas silence all; intent 
On him each moveless eye was bent ; 
And open every listener's ear, 
The tidings of his call to hear— 

** "T'was at the dead of night,” he said, 
‘* I lay upon the rushy bed 

Within my solitary cell ;— 

J durst not sleep, I could not pray, 
Nor there repose till dawn of day ;— 


As toll’d the midnight bell, 
Myself from oif the couch I rais‘d, 
And on the moonless heavens I gaz’d : 
When lo! a dim light, in the sky, 
Appall’d my heart, and fix’d mine eye ; 
As backward silently I drew, 
Broader it wax'd, and brighter grew : 
Mysterious awe, and silent dread 
Of something, that I could not name, 
Weigh’d on my breast, and chill’d my frame, 
While, as my bosom wildly stirr’d, 
The hum of heavenly tones I heard, 
And thus a silver tongue began— 
* Put away fear, and look, O man, 
On her, who comes from heaven, to be 
Of good to earth the messenger : 
Put away fear, and look on me, 
Tidings of good to thine and thee, 
In the drooping vales of Sicily, 
Brought me down, and bring me here!’ 
** It ceas’d ; and reverently I rais‘d 
My eye to hers :—around her blaz’d 
A halo of celestial light, 
Which seem’d more beautiful, more bright, 
And lovely, ’mid surrounding night ;— 
My terrors fled; | saw her stand, 
More glorious far than aught that earth 
Within its circuit e’er gave birth, 
A palm branch in her hand, 
And round her twining vestures white, 
That, with their lustre, dimm’'d the sight. 
Terror dwells not with purity— 
And here on me it deign’d to shine ; 
Oh! as, entranc’d, I fixed mine eye 
Upon the countenance divine, 
The frailties of my state I felt, 
And downward on my knees I knelt : 
As from the comb the honey 7 
So came these words from sainted lips— 
* Once like thyself on earth I dwelt ; 
But not with trifles, that employ 
The gay and giddy, sought I joy ; 
From man to solitude I stealt, 
Ere fifteen summer suns had shed 
Their ripening influence o’er my head ; 
For secret inspirations came, 
To warm, with holy zeal, my frame : 
Yet dare not I to man recount, 
How I my princely kindred left ; 
How angels bore me up the mount, 
And pointed me a secret cleft, 
Where night by night, and day by day, 
I might repose,—and fast,—and pray,— 
And banish earthly reveries ;— 
A token which will not decay, 
Remains that so I did, my knees 
Have worn the very rock away ! 

‘ No tokens reach’d my palace home ; 
And none have Jearn’d what did betide, 
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Though twice nine generatiens from 
The hour that saw my death, have died !—- 
Celestial minds, believe me, bear 

A sympathy for mortal care ; 

And shed a healing holiness, 

O'er virtues struggling with distress ; 

I saw, with pity in mine.eye, 

The land of my nativity ; 

i heard, with anguish at my heart, 

Her groans; and pray’d I might depart 
To earthly realms, and there essay 

The blots of misery to efiace ; 

The sick in heart to cheer; and chase 
The spirit of the plague away. 

‘ *Tis granted me; where now I tell, 
Go thou at morning light ; my bones, 
Unburied, mingle with the stones, 

In Pelegrino’s mountain cell :— 

Thrice round the walls let them be borne 
With anthems to the Prince of Peace ; 
And ere the smile of second morn, 
Palermo’s pestilence shall cease !” 

** With rapture, and in reverence, 

1 clasp’d my palms, and bow’d my head ; 
Upward I turn’d my eyes; but thence 
The glorious messenger had fled ; 

And, in the aisle of fretted stone, 

Upon the couch, I knelt alone !” 


He ceas’d: and, from the market place, 
The innumerous multitude depart ; 
The smile of joy on every face, 
And rapture in each heart : 
To Pelegrino’s mount they march’d ; 
The abbot clomb the mound ; 
The crevice of the rock he search’d ; 
And, mingling with the stones around,— 
What was his wonder, there to see 
The saintly bones of Rosalie ! 
The fathers took their robes of white, 
The crosier, and the cross ; delight 
Shone in the abbot’s eye ; 
For, as they slowly pass’d in turn, 
He held within a silver urn 
The relics of her sanctity. 
Then, two and two, the vestals pass’d ; 
A reverential look they cast 
Upon the holy man ; 
And aye the cross was sign’d betwixt, 
In term of sacred awe: and next 
The choristers began, 
Tn mingling melody, to raise 
The hymn of penitence and praise : 
Thrice, round Palermo’s walls they went 
With feet unshod, and faces bent 
On earth, in deep humility ; 
Lo! halting, as they gazed on high, 
The melting vapours died away 3 
Again burst out the azure sky,— 
The cloudless canopy of day : 
The glorious sun s on the hills ; 
And gently swept the southern breeze 
Along the vales, and wav’d the trees, 
Thatdimm’d, with shade, the mountain rills. 
O’er every tower and turret head, 
standard’s unroll’d ; 
as the joyful idi gs 
The bells in every convent toll’d, 
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As starting from the visions wild 

Of wretchedness, Palermo smil’d! 
On Monte Pelegrino stands 

A chapel, rais’d by grateful hands, 

Above the cave—upon the spot, 

Where sacred solitude she sought ; 

Her sainted image lies enshrin’d 

Within the cleft, where, day by day, 

She pour’d to heaven her fervent mind, 

And kneeling, wore the rock. away ! 

Fair Sicily ! "twas thine to know 

The work of wonder wrought for thee ; 

And, grateful, it was thine to show 

Thy reverence for fair Rosalie ; 

Since now she reigns, of saints by far 

The greatest in thy kalendar ! 


LADY MARGARET. 


[ The following fragments of a Scottish bal- 
lad were discovered tied up with a num- ~ 
ber of law papers, principally dated 1590. 
Some lines, where it was deemed prac- 
ticable, have been completed by conjec- 
ture; the MS. is thus endorsed, in a 
male hand, ** my umquhill deir sister, 
my lady Eufame’s sang, quhilk she 
would sing unto hir lute.’’] 


LaDy MARGARETTE was as faire as May, 
As won in the north countrie ;— 

Alace ! that she luvit a pirate knicht, 
Wha wanderit e’er the sea ! 

They couldna meit in the greene forest, 
Nor yet in hall or bower, 

But they’d walk on the lone sea sandes, 
Atthe mirk and midnicht hour. 


Andethey’d walk on the lonelie sandes, 
By the wann licht o’ the moon, 

Till the sun raise red o’er yonder fell, 
And glittered the waves abune. 

Beware, beware, ye maidinnis fair, 
Of ugsome kelpie sprite !— 

But maist beware 0’ your ain sweet luve, 
Gin ye walk by the pale moon licht ! 


‘¢ Now Willie, if you luve me weel, 
As aft you’ve said and sworn, 

Oh wedd me in yon halie kirk 
Before my babie’s borne !”” 

‘* Now Margarett, if you luve me weel, 
Urge no such thing to be, 

Till I returne from my father’s lande, 
That’s farr beyond. the sea.” 

With flowing tide, and shipp of pride, 
That false knicht sail’d away, 


_ And many a tear his true love shedd, 


I wott, that drearie day. 


And many a langsome look she cast 

Atween the sea and the air, , 
And all to descry that statlie shipp,— 

In lyfe she ne’er saw mair. 
“¢ | weipe by day, I weipe by nicht, 

The salt tearis drown my ee ; 
J weary for my ain sweet luve, 

But his face I cannot sce.” 
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When six sad months were and gone, 
Her checke wext pale fa 4 
Her golden belt was all too tight, 
Too short her robes of greene. 


To braid her hair she didna care, 
Nor sett her golden kell ; 

And the teays that cam fra her downcast eyne 
Dryed aye just where they fell. 


She fand nae rest in the green forest, 
Nor yet in hall or bower, 

But she was pleased wi’ the lonlie sandes, 
At the mirk and midnicht hour. 


There to the wave she'd fondlie raye, 
And answere the sca-bird’s cry ;— 

** I see the mast—he comes at last ;”” 
He never mair cam nigh. 

‘** I weipe by day, I weipe by nicht, 
1 weipe false Willie’s scorn ; 

But ne’er shall I weipe the world’s spite 
‘When my poor babie’s born.” 


Now up and spak her sister Anne 
In the chamber where she lay,— 
** J trow I heard fair Margarett cry 
On the shore, lang lang or day. 
“* The tide came on wi’ the wild wind’s 
moan, 
An hour I couldna sleip ; 
I trow I heard a lady groan, 
But and a babie weip.” 


‘** Now hold your tongue, my sister Anne, 
Think no such things to be, 

*Twas but the seugh o’ the yew-tree boughs, 
In the wild blast mournfullie.”’ 


Tt was on a nicht, and a mirk mirk nicht, 
That forth would Margarett fare ; 

And she’s gane to yon lone kirk-yard ; 
Hir kim lay buried there. 

Now she’s gane to hir father’s grave, 
And touched the marble chest ; 

** Oh father deir, mak room for mee, 
I fain wald find some rest.” 


** Awa, awa, thou ill woman, 
An ill death may’st thou die, 

Were my coffine all the warld wyde, 
There’s nae room for such as thee.” 


Now she’s gane to her mother’s tomb, 
And kissed the feet of stone ; 

** Oh, mother sweit, mak room for mee,— 
My dayes on earth are done.” 

“* Away, away, deir Margarett, 
Away, and. lett mee sleip ; 

Thou must not stretch thee at my syde, 
And J downa hear thee weip.” 


Now she’s gane to her brother’s grave, 
Ance deir to him was shee ;— 

** Is there anie room in thy coffine, brother, 
For 1 fain would reste with thee.” 


Original Poetry. 
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‘* There’s no room in my coffine sister, 
Save for my trustie brand, 
And that should strike thee to the heart, 
Had I now a fleshlie hand.” 
This lady turn’d her by the shore, 
To reach her stately tower, 
And she was aware of a babie wan 
As the water-lilie flower. 


He wore a garlande o’ the green sea-w 
And a robe o’ the white ee 

** Now faire befalle thee, babie mine, 
I bidd thee welcome home.” 

** When I was in life, Lady Margarett, 
Such kindnesse you did not keip ; 

The cradle you gave was a rocking wave, 
And the sea-gull to sing me asleip.” 

** Thou sleip’st nott worse beneath the 

bryne, 

Than I on my silken bed ; 

I cannot rest for those hands of tliine 
That freeze my brow to lead, 


Thou sleip’st not worse beneath the sand, 
Than I amydd the down ; 

I cannot rest for thy little feet 
That patter my bed aroun. 


My days of youth are days of ruth, 
I’ve mickle dreed 0’ pine ; 

And sorrow’s cup whilk I’ve drunk up, 
Is bitterer far than bryne.” 

** Soe I will take a plunge, babie, 
I'll take a plunge with thee, 

We'll soundlier slecp in others arms, 
For all the roaringe sea.” 


Now Willie was sailing his good shipp, 
I wot on a simmer’s day, 

When up there rose a cloud i’ the south, 
A dark and drumlie grey. 

And howdinge saftlie o’er the waves, 
Between that cloud and the sea, 

Twa snow-white birds he thought cam on, 
And marvel’d what they might be ! 


But when they nigh’d the statlie shipp, 
Pale grew the pirate band, 

For there stood a lady cladd in whyte, 
Wi’ a young boy in her hand. 

‘¢ That shape is like my Margarett’s, 
As like as like may be ; 

But when I look on that blue swollen face; 
I canna think it she. 


*« That neck is as white as Margarett’s, 
As lang that yellow hair ; 

But how gat ye that bloodie wound, 
Bound up with green sea-ware ?” 

‘* Leap down, leap down, thou false traitor, 
Leap down, leap down, and see ; 

If thou leaps’t not down to me and my 

babe 

We'll climb the shipp to thee.” 
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In former numbers of the Scots Maga- 
zine, we have in the course of the last five 
years given some interesting details of the 
Carr Rock, and the beacon erecting upon 
it; and we had at length the reasonable 
prospect of a successful termination to that 
arduous undertaking. It is, therefore, 
with no small concern that we have to no- 
tice the loss which the shipping of the 
Firths of Forth and Tay have sustained by 
the fall of this Beacon. ‘The building was 
visited by one of the shipmasters in the 
lighthouse service on the 10th November, 
and was then found to be in perfect order. 
But, on the evening of the lth, a very 
heavy swell of sea caine ashore, and, on the 
1oth, the ground swell still continued, with 
foggy weather, and the rock vould not be 
discerned till the afternoon of that day, 
when the sea was observed to break upon 
it with great violence, and it was then dis- 
covered that a great part of the building 
had been thrown down. 

The Carr Rock forms the extreme point 
of that dangerous reef of sunken rocks, ex- 
tending about two miles from the shore at 
Fifeness, which has been the cause of many 
shipwrecks, notwithstanding all the im- 
provements adopted on this part of the 
coast ;—a circumstance which has rendered 
the erection of a beacon upon it a work of 
very considerable interest. 

The Beacon Rock is 72 feet in length, 
but its greatest breadth is only 23 feet. At 
high water of spring tides, the foundation 
of the building is at least 16 feet under the 
level of the sea. ‘The Beacon is circular, 
measuring 18 feet in diameter at the base 
—the height of the masonry was 36 feet, 
and from thence to the ball on the top of 
the cupola, it measured five feet more, or 
41 feet in all.—The stones of this building 
Were curiously indented into one another, 
and the several courses were connected by 
joggels, while the beds of the stones were 
let into each other in such a manner, that 
these indentations formed so many girths 
or bands round the building. For greater 
safety, and to avoid any weakness in the 
walls, the beacon was so constructed, that 
the entrance door was above the balcony, 
being placed immediately under the cupo- 
la, the ascent to which was by means of a 
trap-ladder. The interior of this tower 
was desi for a Tide-machine, to be em- 
ployed in constantly tolling the large bell, 
which was to form the cupola of the build- 
ing. By this contrivance the mariner was 
to be forewarned of his danger under night, 
4nd in foggy weather ; where a beacon of 


the common form would have been com 
ratively of less use; by this Bygans also 
the building was to be guarded from acci- 
dent, by the too near approach of vessels. 
Upon the whole, there was something in 
this undertaking which gave it a particular 
interest with the curious, while it was cal- 
culated to render so much benefit to the 
mariner, that we cannot help again regret- 
ting that it had not succeeded to the ut- 
most, as preparations were just making for 
the construction of the machinery from a 
model long since made. 

This building is understood to have cost 
about L. 3000, and bade fair to possess all 
the advantages of a most excellent and 
complete land-mark. When, therefore, 
we appreciate its value, either by the in- 
conveniences which shipping. must sustain 
in consequence of its temporary removal, 
or consider the boldness of the design, and 
the energy and economy with which it has 
been pursued for no less than five successive 
seasons, we still hope that some means or 
other will be devised for pointing out the 
place and dangers of the Carr Rock. 

The loss of this improvement upon the 
coast will be severely felt by the s nipping 
interest, especially of the Firths of Fo 
and ‘Tay ; but as we have just learned that 
several of the courses of the masonry are 
still quite entire on the rock, and these the 
most expensive and difficult of erection, 
having required more than three of’ the five 
seasons to complete them; we may yet 
hope that at least a solid and permanent 
beacon of stone will be placed on this fatal 
reef, which would doubtless prove highly 
useful, though not of all the ad- 
vantages of the proposed Tide-machine. 
Along with a solid beacon, the security of 
the extensive shipping on this coast may 
be still further promoted, by means of 
cross or leading lights upon the Island of 
May, distant about six miles from the Carr 
Rock ; so that the mariner, having these 
in view, may the better know his position 
under night, and so be enabled to make 
free with his course. This may in some 
degree be considered as stretching a cord or 
band of light across the Firth, from the 
Isle of May to the foul grounds at Fife- 
ness; and would be such a direction for 
the Carr Rock, under night, as is provided 
and found to answer at the Fern Isles, for 
the Goldstone Rock, near Holy Island, on 
the coast of Northumberland. 

What may be the ultimate resolution of 
the Lighthouse Board with regard to the 
Carr Rock, whether it should be pointed 
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out to the mariner by a beacon of stone or 
iron, or by a large floating buoy at or near 
the place of danger, or by an additional 
lighthouse upon the Island of May, in the 
form of a leading light, as has been pro- 
posed, we know not; but we apprehend, 
that where the danger to shipping is so 
imminent, its place should one way or 
other be made as obvious as possible to 
the numerous class of shipping which fre- 
quent this part of the coast. 

Were any argument of ours necessary 
to shew the utility of this measure beyond 
the great exertions already made by the 
Lighthouse Board in the late works of the 
beacon, we might refer to the numerous 
accidents occasioned by this rock, recorded 
from time to time in the public prints of 
the day. We have, indeed, learned, that 
very lately no fewer than fifty-six coasting 
vessels sailed close past the Carr Rock in 
the course of a single tide. This was in 
the day time, and in easy weather; but a 
sudden gale, or approaching darkness, 
might have proved fatal to some of them. 

Service of Plate presented to Sir H. 

vy. *—The proprietors of the collieries in 


- the counties of Northumberland and Dur- 


ham have presented to Sir H. Davy a ser- 
vice of plate, valued, as it is said, at near] 
L. 2000. It is a tribute of respect to whi 
he is justly entitled, from the rare union of 
profound scientific research with the direct 
application of it to purposes of practical uti- 
lity, which characterize his inquiries into 
the properties of the fire-damp, and the 
methods by which the fatal accidents may 
be prevented which have so frequently oc- 
curred from its explosion. 

Patent Mait.—There are few patents 
that promise to be of such great national 
ear as one lately obtained by D. 
Wheeler and Co. for a new and improved 
method of preparing brown malt. 

The essential difference between ale and 

rter is, that the latter liquor is of a much 

eeper colour than the former, and has be- 

ig empyreumatic flavour, not 
etined, though universally known. 
This colour and this flavour were originally 
obtained by mixing with the pale malt com- 
monly used for brewing ale a certain pro- 
portion of malt dried at a somewhat higher 
temperature, and, in consequence of being 


* Two other candidates, it would ap- 
pear, have come forward to claim the merit 
of inventing similar lamps, viz. Mr Ste- 
phenson and Dr Clannie; the former of 
whom has been patronized by a number of 


_ the coalmasters near Newcastle, who have 


lately held a meeting, and raised a sum by 
subscription for his remuneration. In an 

a view of the comparative merits of 
the several candidates. 
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thus slightly scorched, capable of commu- 
nicating to the water in which it is infused 
a deep tan-brown colour, and a peculiar 
flavour. 

In the composition of the best genuine 
porter, two parts of brown malt are re. 
quired to three parts of pale malt. The 
price of the former is generally about seven- 
eighths of the latter; but the proportion of 
saccharine matter which it contains docs 
not, according to the highest estimate, ex- 
ceed one-half of that afforded by the pale 
malt, and probably on an average scarcely 
amounts to one-fifth. Taking, however, 
the proportion of sugar in brown malt even 
at about one-half, it follows that the porter 
brewers are paying for the colour and fla- 
vour of their liquor one-fifth of the entire 
cost of their malt. The price of this latter 
article has of late years increased so enor- 
mously, and the mutual competition of the 
man rers has become so active, as te 
offer temptations, not easily resisted, either 
of supplying the flavour and colour of por- 
ter by the use of Spanish liquorice, burned 
sugar, and other similar mgredients, which, 
however innocent in themselves, are prohi- 
bited by the Legislature, or of diminishing 
the strength of the liquor: thus rendering 
it more liable to become sour or vapid by 
keeping, and hence bringing on the neces- 
sity of using alkaline substances to correct 
the first, and deleterious narcotics, such as 
cocculus indicus, to supply the deficiency 
of alcohol. The result of all this is, that a 
large quantity of ill-made noxious liquor 
is forced upon the public, that the dimi- 
nished strength of such as is made of al- 
lowed ingredients drives multitudes of the 
lower classes to the use of gin and opium, 
and that the scandalous frequency of frauds 
en this branch of the revenue has entirely 
abolished all moral feeling on the subject, 
and reduced it to a mere calculation of ex- 
pediency. 

It appears that the patentees have disco- 
vered that, by exposing common malt to 4 
temperature of about 430° Fahr. in close 
vessels, it acquires a dark chocolate-brown 
colour, and is rendered so soluble in water. 
either hot or cold, that, when 

malt in the rtion of one-eightieth. 
liquor the perfect 
colour and flavour of porter. 

From this it follows that the brewer, by 
employing four parts of pale malt and one- 
twentieth of a part of patent malt, may ob- 
tain a stronger liquor than from his usual 
proportions of three parts of pale and two 
parts of brown malt. The saving thus 0c- 
casioned ought in equity to be divided be- 
tween the tees, the brewer, and the 
public. The revenue will be benefited by 
the increased consumption which will ne- 
cessarily result from an improvement in the 
quality of the porter: and both the revenue 
and public morals will derive advantage 
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from the greatly diminished temptation to 
fraudulent practices. 

Acrolite at Paris.——We are informed from 
the French papers, that an aerolite of con- 
siderable size fell at Paris, in the Rue de 
Richlieu, on the morning of Nov. 3. It 
descended with so much force as to displace 
part of the pavement, and to sink to some 
depth into the earth. It was attended by 
a sulphureous smell, and seemed to have 
been recently in a state of ignition or com- 
bustion. 
_ Mr Hunter of Edinburgh has invented 
an instrument which is of great importance 
to the navigator. From two altitudes of 
the sun, and the interval of time between 
the observations, he can determine, within 
five minutes after the second observation, 
the latitude of the place, the hour from 
noon, and the variation of the compass. 
According to the common form of calcula- 
tion for double altitudes, the latitude by 
account is supposed to be known, which in 
the use of this instrument is not necessary. 


‘It has been tried in several examples, and 


the results always found very near the truth. 
if a vessel was driven from her course by 
storms or currents, if the reckoning was al- 
together lost, and the mariner could not 
get a meridian observation, with this in- 
strument and a chronometer, he could, in 
a few minutes after the second observation, 
ascertain his position on the ocean with ac- 
curacy. An invention of so much utility 
in navigation is worthy of encouragement 
from those concerned in the commerce of 
the country. 

The celebrated Moses of Michael An- 
gelo, a collossal figure of the most exqui- 
site proportions, and finished in a style 
that to this day is unrivalled, having, by 
the Pope’s permission, been withdrawn from 
its niche, in St Pietro in Vinculo, in order 
that Mr Day, an English artist, might take 
a mould of it to bring to England ; it is 
with pleasure, we inform the public, 
‘that it has arrived safe, and is now setting 
up in company with the Monte-Cavallo 
tigure, in that ious room in the stable- 
yard, which the Prince of Wales allotted 
ee exhibitions of collossal sculpture. 
{tis to be followed by the Marcus-Aure- 
Jius of the Capitol. When these noble ob- 
jects are got together, it will be, in the 
eyes of men of taste and talents, the finest 
room in the world. 

Mr Asbury has invented an instrument 
for puncturing the drum of the ear, in 
eases of deafness; and two instances are 
recorded in which he has o success- 
fully ; the individuals were immediately 
restored to hearing. Will the operation be 
permanently beneficial ? 

John Millington, Esq. Lecturer on Me- 
chanical Subjects in the Royal Institution 
for the three last seasons, has been appoint- 
ed Professor of Mechanics, and the various 
instruments and machines connected with 


this department have been placed under 
his care and superintendence. He has par- 


ticularly directed his attention te the sup- . 


ly of all those deficiencies which have arisen 

m the want of sufficient funds, and the 
want of a permanent person. sufficiently 
versed in the actual manipulations of art, 
to instruct and explain them, and bring 
them into a state of useful activity. 

The construction and properties of Bra- 
mah’s Patent Lock, in which the confi- 
dence of the public has so long reposed, 
having become a subject of discussion at 
the meetings of the Royal Institution. Mr 
Bramah attended, and exhibited a large mo- 
del, explanatory of he principles of his late 
father’s lock, and his own improvements 
upon it, to the institution; when every one 
was satisfied with the almost utter impossi- 
bility of opening locks upon his construc- 
tion, their security depending upon the 
doctrine of combinations or multiplication 
of numbers into each other, which is known 
to increase in the most rapid proportion. 
Thus a lock of five sliders admits of 3000 
variations, while one of eight, which are 
commonly made, will have no less than 
1,935,360 changes, or, in other words, 
that number of attempts at making a key, 
or at picking it, may be made, before it 
can be opened. Such was the case in the 
lifetime of its late ingenious mventor ; but, 
by the simple re of his sons, 
the present manufacturers, this difficulty 
may be increased an hundred fold, or in @ 
greater proportion, without at all adding to 
the complication of the lock. 

Poonah, or Indian Painting.—This is a 
method of painting lately introduced from 
India, by which (with Poonah guides) the 
ladies of London have been enabled to de- 
corate their dresses, &c. so as to give the 
appearance of real fruit or flowers. It is al- 
so applied to painting cement animals, 
&c. We are also informed, that it is not 
necessary the pupil should be previously ac- 
quainted with drawing, and it is done 
in less than half the usual time. Mr Mid- 
dleton has commenced teathing the whole 
of this elegant art in Edinburgh. 

*,* Some additions and corrections to 
the valuable paper of Professor Jameson's 
at page 367 of our last number have been 
supplied by the same eminent naturalist, 
which we request our readers to introduce. 

Under Quadrupeds and Birds, |. 11., for 
outside, read inside, and, after the next pa- 
ragraph, insert the following : 

“ Eggs.—Collections of eggs of birds 
form a very interesting and beautiful de- 
ent of a museum. The fresh 
should be blown, and carefully packed in 
cotton, or tow, or moss. Before blowing, 
it is advisable to make drawings of the 
eggs, as the abstraction of their contents 


occasions a considerable change 
in colour, delineation of colour, and 
lustre of the shell. 
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Nestse—All the remarkable nests of 
the larger birds ought to be collected, and 
in every instance those of the smaller 
cies.” 

Under Molluscous Animals, add the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

** As many of the molluscous animals 
rapidly change, even when put into spirits, 
it is advisable to make models and drawings 
of them before immersion.” 

Under Crustaceous Animals, p..368. 1. 7. 
for anus, read mouth. | 

To Section 3. on Minerals, p. 369. after 
** wrapping paper,”’ add ** When the cry- 
stals are very delicate, then the imen 
must be glewed to the bottom of a box, 
and fastened with strings.” 

Under Section 7. after ** blow-pipe,” I. 9. 
msert ‘* and bottle with muriatic acid.” 


FRANCE. 

_ The Society for the Encouragement of 
the Arts at Paris, has proposed the follow- 
ing prizes for the year 1818 :— 

1500 francs for a machine for making 
pack-thread ; 1000 francs for a machine for 
cutting the fur from the skins used in hat- 
making ; 6000 francs for the manufacture 
of steel-wire for needles; 3000 francs for 
manufacturing articles of cast-iron ; 2000 
francs for a method of salting meat; 2000 
francs for the manufacture of isinglass ; 
2000 francs for manufacturing enamelled 
metal vases; 1500 francs for the cultiva- 
tion of the plants which supply pot-ash ; 
. 1000 francs for making pipes without seams ; 
600 francs for the discovery of stones for 
lithography ; and 1200 francs for their ar- 
tificial composition. 

The Society has deferred until 1819 the 
distribution of the following prizes :—1200 
francs for the manufacture of artificial pre- 
cious stones ; 3000 francs for the discovery 
of a certain process for drying meat; and 
1000 francs for the cultivation of oleagin- 
ous plants: the prize for the preservation 
ot woollen cloth, which, in consideration of 
its importance, has been raised to the sum 
of 3000 francs; and that of 1000 francs for 
the constructien of a mill for skinning dried 
vegetables, such as pease, beans, Ac. will 
not be awarded till 1820. 

The Society has besides proposed nine 
others, viz.—Ist, One of 2000 francs, to 
be given in 1819, to the person who shall 
raise, by the most certain and economical 
processes, and with the least possible loss, 
the greatest number of white Chinese silk- 
worms. 

2d, One of 600 francs, in 1818, for 
invention of an extremely economical, 
agreeable, and wholesome fermented drink, 
which may be prepared by the poorest cul- 
tivators, and fit for the use of persons em- 
ployed in out-door labour. 


3d, One of 1200 francs, in 1818, for the — 


manufacture of an unalterable green colour, 
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of fine quality, and preferable to Scheele’s 


green. 

4th, One of 500 francs, in 1818, for the 
discovery of the best method of grinding oi] 
and water colours, to the degree of tenuity 
required by artists. 

oth, One of 2000 francs, in 1819, for 
the manufacture of animal charcoal pre- 
pared from other substances than bone, and 
without the employment of pot-ash ; and 
which may be as good and cheap as char- 
coal prepared from bones. 

6th, One of 1200 francs, in 1819, for the 
manufacture of a new kind of economical 
floor-cloth, composed of strong paper co- 
vered with varnish. 

7th, One of 2000 francs, in 1819, for the 
application of the steam-engine to printing- 
presses. 

8th, One of 2000 francs, in 1819, for the 
discovery of a vegetable substance consist- 
ing of natural or prepared leaves, fit to be 
employed as a substitute for mulberry leaves 
in feeding silk-worms. 

9th, One of 3000 francs, in 1821, for a 
metal or alloy, which may be substituted 
for iron and steel, in the construction of 
machines for grinding vegetables. 

M. Teissier has lately been engaged ix 
researches on the period of gestation of the 
females of seve The 
following is a summary of the results :— 

Out of 575 cows, 21 calved between the 
240th and 270th day : mean term 259}— 
544 between the 270th and 299th : mean 
term 282——10 between the 299th and 
$2Ist: mean term 308. Thus, between 
the shortest and longest gestation, there is 
a difference of 81 days, that is, more than 
one-fourth of the mean duration. 

Out of 277 mares, 23 foaled between the 
322d and 330th day: mean term 326— 
227 between the 330th and 359th: mean 
term 344}——28 between the 36]st and 
419th: mean term 390. Between the 
shortest and longest gestation there was al 
interval of 97 days ; as before, more than 
one-fourth of the mean duration. 

Observations were made on two she-asses 
only: one foaled on the 380th, and the 
other on the 39 Ist day. 

Out of 912 ewes, 140 lambed between 
the 146th and 150th day: mean term 146 
—676 between the 150th and 154th: mean 
term 152—96 between the 154th and 161st: 
mean term 157}. Here the extreme mnter- 
val is only 15 days, to a mean duration of 
152—that is, only one-tenth. 

The mean term of seven female buffaloes 
was 308 days, and the extreme difference 
27 days. 

The extreme gestations of 25 sows were 
109 and 143 days. 

The extreme terms of ion of 172 
rabbits, were 27 and 35 days; difference 8. 

In the duration of the incubation of do- 
mestic fowls, differences of from 5 to 16 
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days were observed. These cannot be as- 
cribed to accidental differences of tempera- 
ture; for, according to the observations of 
M. Geoffroi de Saint Hilaire, the same dif- 
ferences are found in the duration of the 
developement of the chickens hatched by 
the Egyptians in ovens. 

From the whole of his observations, M. 
Teissier infers, that the period of gestation 
is extremely variable in every species. Its 
prolongation does not seem to depend either 
upon the age or more or less robust consti- 
tution of the female, or upon the diet, the 
breed, the season, or the bulk of the fetus, 
and still less upon the phases of the moon. 


The grand work on Egypt, of which the 
first two parts appeared under Napoleon in 
Paris, will soon, it seems, be completed ; 
the French minister of the interior having 
exerted himself to that effect. 

The Lactuca virosa is recommended by 
Dr Mondat, of Paris, as a remedy for the 
dropsy. The Lactuca sylvestris was seve- 
ral years ago recommended for the same 
purpose, by Dr Collin, of Vienna. 

The Chevalier Millin, the celebrated an- 
tiquary, who has been for twenty-five years 
past engaged in procuring drawings of all 
such engraved stones as are of interest to 
history, literature, or the arts, is about to 
commence the publication of them, in 
monthly numbers, under the title of Pierres 
cravécs inédites tirées des plus célébres Ca- 
binets de ? Europe. Each number will con- 
tain ten plates in 8vo, engraved in the line 
manner by the ablest artists, and accompa- 
nied with descriptive letter-press. 

M. Engelmann has commenced printing, 

at his lithographic press, a series of plates 
illustrative of the manners and customs of 
the Russians, from designs by Houbigant. 
The work will form a folio volume, con- 
taining 60 plates, which will be published 
in ten parts. 
M. Gail has published a second volume 
of his work, entitled Le Philologue, or His- 
torical, Military, and G phical Re- 
searches, more especially designed to illus- 
— Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xen- 
ophon. 

Monsieur N. L. Lemercier, Professor of 
the Atheneum of Paris, has published the 
first volume of a Cours Analytique de Li- 
terature Generale. It will be succeeded by 
three other volumes, which are to appear 
before the end of the present year, 

ITALY. 

The Abbate 0 Mai, whose recent 
discoveries among the Codices rescripti in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan, we have 
had formerly oceasion to notice, has added 
‘o the number the Meeso-Gothic translation 
of the thirteen proto-canonical Epistles of 
St Paul, made in the fourth century, by 
Bishop Ulphilas, the loss of which has been 
hitherto a subject of regret. It fills two 
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voluminous manuscripts, and is covered by 
Latin writing of a later period. We know 
from the unanimous testimony of the an- 
cient historians, that Ulphilas (who was 
called the Moses of his time) translated the 
whole Bible, except, perhaps, the two books 
of Kings. The whole of this work was lost, 
till at length, in 1665, the Codex argentcug 
of Upsal, containing a considerable part of 
the four Evangelists, was published by 
Francis Junius. The learned Francis Knit- 
tel, upon examining a Coder palimyscstus, 
in the library of Wolfenbuttel, found upon 
eight of the pages several! verses of the trans- 
lation of the Epistle to the Romans, by 
Ulphilas. These fragments he published 
in 1762. The MSS. now discovered by M. 
Mai are much more extensive, and appear 
to have been written between the 5th and 
Gth century. What is wanting of the Epis- 
tles in one of the MSS. is contained in the 
other; eight of the Epistles are entire in 
both, so as to afford the advantage of com- 
parison. The characters are large and hand- 
some. The titles of the Epistles are at the 
head of the MSS. and there are marginal 
references in the same language. Of this 
discovery, M. Mai designs to publish an 
extensive specimen, in a preliminary dis- 
sertation. A gentleman of Milan, equally 
distinguished by erudition and liberality, 
has had a complete fount of Ulphilanian 
types, of different sizes, cast by an able 
founder, both for the text and notes. Be- 
sides these two MSS. M. Mai has collected 
twenty more pages in the Meso-Gothic lan- 
guage, extracted from several other Codicee 
palimpsesti, in the same library. In these 
pages are found those parts of the Gospels 
by Ulphilas, which are wanting in the mu- 
tilated edition of the Codex argenteus, to- 
gether with great part of the homilies or 
commentaries, and, what is still more inte- 
resting, fragments of the books of Esdras 
and Nehemiah—a discovery of the more 
importance, as not the smallest portion of 
Ulphilas’s version of the Old Testament was 
hitherto known to exist. To accompany 
this considerable part of the labours of the 
Gothic prelate, M. Mai is preparing a new 
Meeso-Gothic Lexicon, which will prodi- 
giously increase the number of words of 
that language, and prove a most valuable 
present to the philologists of all those na- 
tions whose languages are of German origin. 

M. Bettoni, printer, of Padua, has cir- 
culated the prospectus of a Collection of 
Lives and Portraits of Illustrious Men, in 
4to. The list comprehends 79 names of 


distinguished persons, of all and coun- 
tries, excepting modern Italy. Among 
these are Alfred the Great, Bacon, Harvey, 
Hume, Locke, Marlborough, Milton, New- 
ton, Robertson, Shakespeare, and Washing- 
ton. Each life will be printed in Latin, 
Italian, English, French, and German. 

M. Benvenuti, of Florence, has invented 
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a machine, by means of which any person, 
though unacquainted with drawing, is ena- 
bled to copy paintings in oil or fresco, and 
even to trace the contour of statues and 
other round bodies, either of the natural 
size, or reduced to one-twelfth. This ma- 
chine, which is far superior to the panto- 
graph, will be particularly useful for frescoes ; 
it is even asserted, that in this department 
it will do as much in one day as formerly 
required the labour of a month. 


GERMANY. 
Some of the professors of the University 
of Halle have undertaken an Universal En- 
cyclopedia of the Arts and Sciences, which 
is to consist of thirty volumes in 4to. Four 
hundred men of letters have, it is said, al- 
Teady red in this work ; and each ar- 
ticle is to be signed by its author ;-—they 
have published a specimen. 
to be finished in about six years. 
The second volume of an interesting work, 
by Charles L. Von Haller, has been pub- 
lished. It is entitled, ‘* Restoration of the 
Science of Politics ; or, Theory of the Na- 
tural State of Society.” 
_ Professor Dahlmann, of Kiel, is prepar- 
ing for the press the manuscript Chronicle 
of Ditmar, by Neocorus, which had been 
Jost, and lately recovered. This work is of 
great importance for the illustration ef the 
ancient history of Germany. 


RUSSIA. 
in the peninsula of Kamtschatka, the 
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It is expected © 


natural small-pox used to carry off a great 
number of persons every year. Dr Mala- 
fejew, who resides in that country, has, 
however, found means to check its ravages. 
—Being at Ochotsk in 1814, he brought 
thence by sea some variolous matter. He 
immediately innoculated, at the harbour of 
St Peter and St Paul, 500 persons, some 
of them adults, and sent a portion of the 
matter to other of Kamtschatka. Con- 
vinced by experience of the beneficial effect 
of inoculation, the Kamtschadales and Ko- 
raiks now cheerfully allow it to be practised 
on themselves and their children. Dr Ma- 
lafejew has instructed some native Kamts- 
chadales at each ostrog and village in the 
process : he himself superintends the ope- 
rations, and gives certificates of merit to 
such as distinguish themselves by zeal and 
skill. About 3000 persons have hitherto 
been inoculated. The climate of Kamts- 
chatka is naturally healthy, and the natives 
of the peninsula frequently attain a very 
advanced age, without the infirmities gene- 
rally attendant‘on it. There is, for instance, 
now living at Soposchnoje, a Kamtschadale 
woman, named Daria Slobodtschinowa, who, 
at the age of 130 years, possesses all her fa- 
culties unimpaired. ‘ihus, too, Dr Mala- 
fejew found at Kirgamizkoi, a Kamtschadale 
upwards of 100 years old, who could read 
the Bible without spectacles, and explain it 
tohis countrymen. The foreigners resident 
in Kamtschatka have lately begun to main- 
tain a private correspondence with Englané 
and America. 


LONDON. 

Mr C. Phillips, the barrister, has in the 
press, a Life of his Friend, the Right Hon. 
John Philpot Curran, in a quarto volume, 
embellished with a portrait. This work will 
comprise an account of the legal, political, 
and private life of Mr Curran ; 
with anecdotes and characters of his most 
distinguished contemporaries, many of them 
collected from, his own lips. 
=. — from the Hon. Hor. Wal- 

, to Montagu, Esq. fromthe year 
1736 to 1770, will ~ be published 
the originals, in the possession of the edi- 
tor 


Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson is preparing 
for publication, a Narrative of an Over- 
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thence through Berlin to Hamburgh. The 
work will be accompanied with engravings 
illustrative of the more remarkable anti- 

uities in those countries, the costume of 

e inhabitants, and other interesting sub- 
jects, from drawings executed in the course 
of the journey. 

Mr Nichols will shortly publish, in two 
vols. 8vyo, a new edition of the Life and 
Errors of John Dunton, citizen of Lon- 
don ; with the lives and characters of more 
than one thousand contemporary divines, 
and other persons of literary eminence : 
To which will be added, Dunton’s Conver- 
sations' in Irgland; selections from his 
other genuine works, and a portrait of the 
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rtant and rare productions connected 
wit!: the local History of ingland ; the 
quantity of letter-press comprised in each 
volume, lists of the plates, and separate pe- 
digrees, so as to form an useful and ne- 
cessary guide to all collectors of books on 
this interesting subject. 

ina few days will be published, Messrs 
Hooker and Taylor’s work on the Mosses 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which will 
contain figures and descriptions ot each spe- 
cies, native of these islands; together with 
plates, illustrative of the Genera. 

Mr Hooker has likewise the first num- 
ber of a work ready for publication, on the 
new and rare, or little known, Exotic 
(ryptogamic Plants; with which will be 
incorporated those collected in South Ame- 
rica, by Messrs Humboldt and Bonpland ; 
and various other interesting subjects, in 
the possession of the author and his bota- 
nical triends. ‘This will have numerous 
plates, and appear m an octavo volume. 

A Walk threngh Switzerland in Sep- 
tember 1016, is preparing for publica- 
tion. 

in a few days will be published, Tales 
of Wonder, of Humour, and of Sentiment. 
By Anne and Anuabella Plumptre. 3 vols. 

Dr Carey has in forwardness an elocu- 
tory edition of Thomson’s Seasons ; with 
metrical notes to each line, to regulate the 
enunciation, as in his Introduction to Eng- 
lish Composition and Elecution. 

Early in February will be published, a 
Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem; by the 
Rev. J. H. Hunt, late fellow of Trinity 
College. 

Mr Henry Sass, student of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, is about to publish by 
subscription, a Journey to Rome and 
Naples, by way of Paiis, Lyons, Mount 
Ccnis, Turin, Genoa; by Sea to Leghorn, 
Visa, Rome, Naples, including visits to Por- 
tic, Herculaneum, Pempeia, Vesuvius, 
(which was ascended during the time of an 
truption) and the classic ground ot |’ozzu- 
oli and Baie ; returning by the Adriatic, 
Bologna, Venice, Vicenza, Verona, Milan, 
the Simplon, and Geneva. 

Madame de Stael’s new work on the 
French Revolution has been purchased by 
a London bookseller; it will be port 
beth in French and English, under the 
superintendence of Mr William Schlegel, 
the literary executor of the baroness. ‘The 
work will be comprised in three octavo vo- 
lumes, and will appear in London and at 
Paris on the same day. j 

A Biographical View of the Public and 
Private Life of the Princess Charlotte, will 
appear in a few days. p 

karly in December will be published, 
the Juvenile Botanist’s Companion, or 
Complete Guide to the Vegetable King- 
dom; by Robert Jehn Thornton, M. D. 

VOL. I. 


‘ riginal Letters from Baxter, Prior, bo- 
lin ;.roke, Pope, Cueyne, Hettley.&e with. 
bio/saphical illustrations, edited by 
Rebecca Warner of Bath, will seon appear 
in octavo. 

A new work on the subject of Saving 
Banks will shortly make its appeurance, 
whic will be found particulariy useiui to 
all connected with these insiitutions. en- 
titled, ** Annals of Banks tor Suyin:s.” 
Part the first, containing details of tie rise 
and progress of these institutions ; obser- 
vations on their importance, tendency, and 
constitution ; ‘an account of the eerliest 
establishments of this description; full 
paruculars for their iormation, manage- 
ment, &c.; methods of Keeping accounts 
and calculating interest ; useful hints and 
suggestions ; and reports and communica- 
tions from the principal banks in Great 
Bnitain, &c. 

Remarks Moral, Practical, and Facetious, 
on various interesting subjects, sclected 
from the writings of the late Whiliam 
Hutton, H'sq. of Birmingham, will appear 
in the middie of December. 

Mr W. B. Gurney is preparing for the 
press the Trials of Brandreth, Turner, 
Ludlam, and Weightman, tor high trea- 
son at Derby, from his short-hand notes. 

Karly next year will be published in 
parts, about forty Views of lomp:ii, en- 
graved in mezzotinto, in imitation of the 
original drawings taken on the spot in the 
present year by George Townley, bisq. 

Mr Murray's historical woik on tie Voy 
ages and Discoveries in Atiica, is about to 
appcar in French, from the press of Mengie. 

On the Ist of January will be pubiish- 
ed the tirst number of a new montiily mis- 
cellany, entitled, Arlis’s Pocket Magazine 
of Classical and Polite Literature, or Gems 
of Genius. 

Woman, a poem; by Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, Esq., author of the Heroine, small 
8vo, with several wood-cuts from designs 
by Thurston, will appear in a iew days. 

Mr Woodley, I:diter of the Cornwall 
Gazette, and author of various works in 
verse and prose, is preparing tor puviica- 
tion an Account of his Literary Lite, which 
will contain anecdotes of many distinguish- 
ed living characters. 

‘The Rev. Anthony Davidson, of South 
Damerham, W its, is about to publisi. by 
subscription the Poems of Ussia. tuned 
into blank verse, in an vo volume. 

Mr Jones, optician, is about ‘o publish 
the late Mr lerguson’s Astronomical i’la- 
nisphere ot the Heavens, and likewise his 
Astronomical Rotula, with the Calculations 
continued by the Rev. L. Evans. 

Dr Armstrong of Sunderland has in the 
press a work on Scarlet Fever, Measiesy 
Consumption, &c. His volume on ‘lyphus 
Fever is also reprinung with considérable 
additions. 

3 P. 
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Speedily will be published, in one volume 
8vo, “ct Naples, and Florence, in 1817, 
consisting of sketches of the present state of 
society and manners, the arts, literature, 
&c. of those cities, with numerous anec- 
dotes and conversations of distinguished 
writers, English and foreign. 

Mr Britton is preparing for publication, 
as the fifth volume of his Architectural 
Antiquities, a Chronological Illustration of 
the Ancient Architecture of Great Britain, 
containing a series of eight engravings. It 
will form ten numbers, the first of which 
will a next spring. é 

ion in the press, ** The 
Privileges of the University of Cambridge ;” 
containing a Chronological Table of all its 
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[Dec. 
Charters, together with a Series of the prin- 
cipal Charters themselves, intended to serve 
as a Summary of Annals to its History. 

A volume, entitled, ‘* Warnings of Bit- 
ter Experience,” is ready for publishing by 
subscription, for the purpose of creating a 
fund to make accurate experiments in dif- 


ferent parts of the three kingdoins, to ascer- 
tain the most efficacious means for prevent- 


ing scarcity or exorbitant price of provi- 
sions, by discovering the best and cheapest 
method for preserving grain from the de- 


-predations of vermin, and the vitiating ef- 


fects of humidity; that the superabun- 
dance of one crop, compensating for defi- 
ciency in another, may supersede importa- 
tion. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The Code of Agriculture, including Ob- 
servations on Gardens, Woods, and Plan- 
tations. By the Right Hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart. L. J, Is. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Evening Amusements for 1818 By 

William Frend, Esq. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Scripture Portraits, or Biographical Me- 
moirs of distinguished Characters recorded 
in the Old Testament. By the Rev. Ro- 
bert Stevenson of Castle Hedingham. 2 
vols. 12mo. 8s. 

The Northern Courts, containing Me- 
moirs of the Sovereigns of Sweden and 
Denmark since 1766; including the ex- 
traordinary Vicissitudes of the Lives of the 
Grandchilaren of George Il. By John 
Brown, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

A Biographical Peerage of Ireland ; in 
which are the Memoirs and Characters of 
the most celebrated Persons of each Fa- 
mily, and the Arms engraven on Wood. 
Royal Svo. 9s. 

Shak and his Times ; including 
the Biography of the Poet; Criticisms on 
his Genius and Writings; a Disquisition 
on the Object of his Sonnets; a new Chro- 
nology of his Plays; and a History of the 
Manners, Customs, Amusements, Super- 
stitions, Poetry, and elegant Literature 
of his By Nathan Drake, M. D. 
d4to. L. 5, 5s.; large paper, L.7, 

Memoirs of the Life of the Princess 

Charlotte. 6d. 


Particulars of the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte. 6d. 


The real Cause of the Princess Char- 
lotte’s Death. 1s. 6d. 

Circumstantial Detail of the Last Mo- 
ments of the Princess Charlotte ; including 
a Biographical Memoir of her Life. 

A Biographical Peerage of the Empire 
of Great Britain: in which are Memoirs 
and Characters of the most celebrated 
Persons of each Family. 18mo. Vol. IV. 

CLASSICS. 

The Select Works of Plotinus, the great 
Restorer of the Philosophy of Plato, and 
Extracts from the Treatise of Synesius on 
Providence ; translated from the Greek; 
with an introduction, containing the Sub- 
stance of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus ; by 
T. Taylor. 18s. 

Cellarius’s Maps. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Spelman’s Xenophon. 12mo. 7s. 

COMMERCE. 

Three Letters in French :—1. Upon the 
Trade of Great Britain with the Continent. 
—2. A Reply to the same by an English- 
man.—3. In answer to that. 

DIVINITY. 

The Duty and Benefit of Retirement: 4 
Sermon preached at Salter’s Hall Meeting- 
House, on Sunday, April 20,1777. By 
4 late Rev. Hugh Worthington. 8vo. 

A Course of Sermons for the Lord’s 
Day throughout the Year; including 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, and Ascen- 
sion Day. Adapted to and chiefly taken 
from the Service of the Day. By Joseph 
Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of Lon- 
don. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

Preparatory Observations on the Study 
of Religion, in Eight Lectures, delivered 
before the Children of a Family in High 
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Life. By a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. 2s. 6d. 
A Sermon on Regeneration and Conver- 


sion. By John Napleton, D. D. Canon 
Residentiary of Hereford. 1s. 

A Discourse occasioned by the Death of 
the Rev. John Prior Estlin, LL.D., de- 
livered in Lewin’s Mead Meeting, Bristol, 
August 24,1817, by the Rev. James Man- 
ning. ‘To which is subjoined, the Funeral 
Service ; by Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 8vo. 
Is. Gd. 

EDUCATION. 

Dr Bell’s System of Instruction broken 
into Questions and Answers, for the Use of 
Masters and Teachers in the National 
Schools. By the Rev. Fred. Iremonger. 
Is. 6d. 

Questions for the different Elementary 
Books used in the different National Schools. 
By the Rev. Fred. Iremonger. Is. 6d. 

Method of Teaching Children to Read, 
upon the principle discovered by Sieur 
Berthaud, tmproved and adapted to the 
English Language. By Mrs Williams. 
I2mo. 9s. 

Self Cultivation recommended; _ or, 
Hints to a Youth leaving School. By 
Isaac Taylor of Ongar. Flsc. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

The Day’s Occupation; or, the Em- 
ployment of Time: a work containing the 
Elements of useful Knowledge for Chil- 
dren ; from the French of Jauffret. 3s. 

A Concise System of Commercial Arith- 
metic, adapted to modern practice : with 
an Appendix, containing a series of queries 
on bills and merchants’ accounts; by J. 
Morrison, accountant, master of the Mer- 
cantile Academy, Leeds. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Spanish Nature displayed; by J. Dutief. 
2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 11s. 6d. 

French and English Dictionary; by J. 
Dufief. 3 vols. 12mo. L. 2, 12s. 6d. 

The Chinese Grammar; by W. Morrison. 
dto. L.1, 1s. 6d. 

Family Suppers, or Evening Entertain- 
ment for Young People : consisting of ele- 
gant Moral Tales, in which instruction is 
blended with amusement ; translated from 
the French of Madame Delafaye ; by 
Lady Mary H******, with sixteen en- 
gravings. 2 vols. 6s.—and in French, 7s. 

The Little Bearnais: consisting of Mo- 
tal Lessons for Youth, translated from the 
French of Madame Delataye, author of 
the ** Six Tales of Youth,” &c. with six- 
teen engravings. 4 vols. 10s. 6d.—The 
same in French, 12s. 

Moral and Amusing Recreations; or, 
Tales for the use of Young Ladies enter- 
ing the World, from the French of the 
Countess de Choiseul. 1 vol. 12mo. with 
six engravings. 5s. Also in French, 6s. 
Concise Grammar of 

ern Greek Language; with phrases 
Trlogues on the most familiar subjects ; 
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compiled by H. Robertson, M. D. during 
a residence of some years in the Levant. 
HISTORY. 

A Couiplete History of the Spanish In- 
quisition, from the period of its Establish- 
ment by Ferdinand V. to the present time, 
drawn trom most authentic documents ; by 
Don Juan Antonio Llorente, one of the 
principal Officers of the Inquisitorial 
Court, &c. translated from the Spanish. 

An Universal History, in twenty-four 
Books; translated from the German of 
John Miiller. 3 vols. 8vo. 

History of New South Wales, by P. 
O’Hara, Esq. 8vo. Ids. 

A History of Europe, from the Treaty 
of Amiens, in 1802, to the Pacification of 
Paris in 1815; by Charles Coote, LL.D. 
8vo. 12s. 

History of Ancient Europe, from the 
earliest Tirftles to the Subversion of the 
Western Empire; with a Survey of the 
most important Revolutions in Asia and 
Africa; by Dr Russell. 3 vols. 8vo. 
L. 2, 2s. 

A History of St Domingo, from its Dis- 
covery by Columbus to the present Time. 

Pinnock’s improved edition of Gold- 
smith’s History of England, from the In- 
vasion of Julius Cesar to the death of 
George IJ. with a Continuation to the de- 
feat of the Algerines in 1616; with a Dice 
tionary Biographical, Historical, Kc. &e. 

2mo. 
Russia, being a complete Picture of 
that Empire, including a full description 
of its government,’ laws, religion, com- 
merce, &c.; by C. G. Hunter, isq- 
6d, 

The History of the British Revolution 
of 1688-9, recording all the events con- 
nected with that transaction in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, down to the capitu- 
lation of Limerick, in 1691, in the last of 
these kingdoms, inclusive; by George 
Moore, Esq. 14s. 

History of the Wars of the French Re- 
volution ; comprising the Civil History of 
Great Britain and France, from the break- 
ing out of the war in 1792, to the end of 
the second reign of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and the Restoration of a General 
Peace ; by Edward Baines, in eight month- 
ly parts, 5s. each, or in 2 vols. 4to. L. 1, 
each. 

The History and Antiquities of Gains- 
borough ; together with an Account of 
Stow, principally in illustration of its claim. 
to be considered as the Roman Sidnaces- 
ter; by W. Stark; illustrated with plates 
by Lowrie, Storer, and Pollard. 8vo. 

The History of the City of Dublin, from 
the earliest Accounts to the present Time : 
containing its Annals, Antiquities, Ecclesi- 
astical History, and Charters ; its nt 
extent, public buildings, schools, 
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tions. &c. ‘To Which are added, Biogra- 
piical Notices of eminent Men, and co- 
piows appendices ef its population, reve- 
nu commerce, and literature ; by the late 
Joon Warburton, Esq., the late Rev. 
James Whitelaw, and the Rev. R. Walsh, 
M.'i-1.A. dedicated, by permission, to his 
Excellency Lord Whitworth. 2 vols. 4to. 
illustrated by numerous views of the prin- 
cipal buildings, anrient and modern, maps 
of the city. &c 
LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Annuities ; 
including the Anmuity Acts of the 17th 
an’ 53d Geo. HI. Also a Synopsis of all 
the principal adjudged Cases under the 
first Act; together with select, modern, 
and usetul presedents, &c. &c.; by Fre- 
derick Blayney. 7s. 6d. 

Cebbett’s State Trials, 
L. 1, Gd 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, Ac. 

Aphorisms illustrating natural and dif- 
ficult Cases of Accouchement, Uterine He- 
morriage and Puerperal Peritonitis ; by 
Andrew Bleke, M. D. 

Transactions of the College of Physi- 
cians in Ireland, Vol. I. 14s. 

A Treatise on the Physiology and Dis- 
eascs of the Har. containing a comparative 
View of its Structure and Functions, and of 
its various Diseases: by J. H. Curtis, Esq. 
Auiist to the Prince Regent. 

Physiolosical Lectures, delivered before 
the Koyal College of Surgeons of London, 
in the year 1817; by John Abernethy, 
F.R.S. &e. 

Bancroit’s Sequel to his Essay on Yel- 
low-tever. 8vo. 14s. 

An Essay on the disorders of Old Age, 
and on the means for prolonging Human 
by Ant. Carlisle, F. R.S. &c. Svo. 


Vol. XXIII. 


A Letter to the Commissioners for 
Transports, on the Non-Contagious Na- 
ture of the Yellow-Fever; by James Vic- 
ten, M.D. 8&vo. 

-Report on the proper State and Ma- 
nagement of the Hospitals tor insane Per- 
sons at Paris; translated from an official 
Report on the Hospitals in general of that 
Metropolis; with an Appendix. 8vo. 2s. 

‘the Dublin Hospital Reports and Com- 
munications in Medicine and Surgery. 
Part 1. Comprehending annual Reports 
trom Medical and Surgical Hospitals. 
Part 2. Miscellaneous Communications on 
Medical and Surgical Diseases, tending to 
t.c Improvement of Pathology and Prae- 
tice. Vol. I. 9s. 

METEOROLOGY. 
_ The Meteorologist’s Tables, for record- 
ing Diurnal Observations of the Weather, 
as well as annual Results. 4s. 

The Meteorologist’s Assistant, a Folio 
Chart, accompanied with a Card, explana- 
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tory of the mode of Notation. By Thomas 
Hanson, Surgeon. 3s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Sacred Kdict, containing sixteen 
Maxiins of the Emperor Kang-he, ampli- 
fied by his Son, the Emperor Yoong- 
Ching ; together with a Paraphrase on the 
whole, by a Mandarin. ‘Translated from 
the Chinese, and illustrated by Notes; by 
the Rev. William Milner, Protestant Mis- 
sionary at Malacca. 

An Essay on the Strength and Stress of 
Timber, founded on Experiments per- 
formed at the Royal Military Academy on 
Specimens selected from the Arsenal and 
Dock-Yard, Woolwich ; by Peter Barlow, 
of the Royal Military Academy. &vo. Lis. 

The Pamplieteer, No. XX. 6s. 6d. 

Johnstone’s London Commercial Guide, 
and Street Directory ; on a new and more 
efficient principle than any yet establish- 
ed; in four parts; corrected to August 51, 
L817. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

The Bachelor and the Marricd Man, 
or the Equilibrium of the ‘* Balance of 
Comfort.” 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Helen Monteagle; by Alicia Lefanu. 
3vols. L.1, 3s. 

A Bride and No Wife; by Mrs Moss. 
4 vols. L. 1, 2s. 

POETRY. 

Zapolya: a Christmas Tale, in two 
parts ; byS. T. Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Sincere Burst of Feeling, an Ode to tlie 
Memory of the Princess Charlotte. to. 
2s. 

Mary Queen of Scots; an_ historical 
Poem, with other Miscellaneous Pieces ; 
by Margaretta Wedderburn. 12mo. 

Trifles in Verse; by L. T. Berguer, Esq. 
Svo. 7s. 

True Patriotism, dedicated in a Letter 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent ; 
by James Ackland. 8vo. Is. 

The Grave of the Convict, an Elegy. 1s. 

Evening Hours, a collection of original 
Poems. 5s. Gd. 

A Monody to the Memory of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte Augusta ; by the Author of 
** Evening Hours.” 2s. 

The Search, and other Poems; by Mr 
Edmeston. 

The Chieftain’s F ete. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

Observations on the Circumstances which 
influence the Condition of the labouring 
Classes of Society ; by John Barton. 8vo. 
3s. Gd. 

Collection of State Trials and Proceed- 
ings for High Treason, from the earliest 
period to 1783, compiled by T. B. Howell, 
and continued to the present time by Tho- 
mas Jones Howell, Ksq. Vol. XXIII 
Royal 8vo. L. 1, Lis. Gd. 

Considerations on the Poor Laws; by 
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John Davison, M. A. of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 4s. 

Letters from the Cape of Good Hope, in 
reply to Mr Warden, with Extracts from 
the great Work now compiling under the 
inspection of the Emperor Napoleon. 8vo. 
OSs 

An Historical Research into the Nature 
of the Balance of Power in Europe ; by 
Gould Francis Leckie. 8vo. 10s. td. 

An Explanation of the Principles and 
Proceedings of the Provident Institution at 
Bath for Savings. By John Haygarth, 
M.D. F. RS. & PF. R.S. Ed. one of the 
Managers. ‘To which are added, the De- 
positor’s Book, with the Regulations, 
Vables, &c. the Bye-Laws; an Account 
of the mode of transacting the Business, 
and the first Year’s Report. 

‘Two Letters on the contested Origin, 
Nature, and Effeets of the Poor-Laws, Is. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Leigh's New Picture of London ; or, a 
View of the Political, Religious, Medical, 
Literary, Municipal, Commercial, and Mo- 
ral State of the British Metropolis. Pre- 
senting a brief and luminous Guide to the 
Stranger on all Subjects connected with ge- 
neral Information, Business, or Amuse- 
ment. Embellished with upwards of 100 
Views, Plan, &c. 9s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Voyage in his Majesty’s 
late ship Alceste to the Yellow Sea, along 
the coast of Corea; with an Account of 
the Shipwreck in the Straits of Gaspar; by 
John Macleod, Surgeon. 8vo. 12s. 

History of a Six Weeks’ Tour through 
a part of France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Holland, with Letters descriptive of a 
Sail round the Lake of Geneva, and of the 
Glaciers of Chamouni. 4s. 6d. 

Personal Observations, made during the 
Progress of the British Embassy through 
China, and on its Voyage to and from that 
Country, in the years 1816 and 1817; by 
Clark Abel, Physician and Naturalist to 
the Embassy. 1 vol. 4to. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic 
Turkey, from the manuseript journals of 
modern travellers in those countries ; by 
Robert Walpole, A.M. With plates. 

Tour through the Netherlands in 1816 
and 1617; by J. Smithers. 8vo. 9s.. 


EDINBURGH. 


Mandeville, a Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century in England; by William God- 
win. 3 vols. L.1, Is. 

_ A System of the Forms of Deeds used 
in Seotland; by Robert Bell, Esg. Advo- 
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cate, Lecturer on Conveyancing, appointed 
by the Society of Clerks to the Signet. 
Vol. VII. 8vo. bds. 12s. 

Form of Process before the Jury Court ; 
by John Russell, Esq. Clerk to the Signet, 
one of the Clerks of the Jury Court. With 
an Appendix, containing the Act of Par- 
liament, the Acts of Sederunt of the Court 
of Session, and the Rules and Orders of 
the Jury Court, for regulating the Form of 
Procedure. 8vo. bds. 5s. 

An Essay on some Subjects connected 
with ‘Taste; by Sir George Stuart Macken- 
zie, Bart. Svo. bds. 8s. 

Craignethan Castle; a Poem. 8vo. bds. 
7s. 

De Vaux, or the Heir of Gilsland; a 
Poem in five Cantos; by Robert Cazlyle. 
Flsc. 8vo. 5s. 

Hints to Credulity, or an Examination 
of the Pretensions of Miss M‘Avey; oc- 
casioned by Dr Renwick’s Narrative of her 
Case; by Joseph Sandars. Svo. sd. 3s, 

An Account of some E.xperiments made 
with the Vapour of boiling ‘Tar, in the 
cure of Pulmonary Consumption ; by A- 
lexander Crichton, M. D. F. 8vo. sd. 
2s. tid. 

Reflections on the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales; by a Lady. 8vo. sd. 
Is. 

Letter Second on Burgh Reform; by 
Wallace. Is. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society, No. VEIL. 3s. 

Fragment, suggested by a bright Gleam 
of Sunshine, Nov. I7th, 1817, two days 
before the Funeral of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. 4to. 2s. fid. 

Elegy to the M of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales ; 
by Mrs Cockle. 4to. 2s. 

Thomas of Reading, or the sixe worthie 
Yeomen of the West; now the sixth time 
corrected and enlarged ; by 'T. D.; being 
a fuc-simile of the Original, printed in Lon- 
don, by Eliz. Allde for Robert Bird.  4to. 


10s. Gd. 


An Essay on Benevolent Associations for 
the Relief of the Poor; by Ralph Ward- 
law. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Principles of the Constitution of Govern- 
ments ; by William Cunningham, Esq. of 
Knterkine. 2d edit. I2mo. bds. fis. 

Sermons; by John B. Romeyn, D. D. 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Cedar 
Two vols. im one. 
8vo. bds. 10s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Plans and Publications 
of Robert Owen, Esq. of New l.anark ; by 
John Brown, minister of the Associate 


Congregation, Biggar. }s. fid. 
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BRUROPE. 
FRANCE. 

‘Pwo new laws have been presented to 
, the Chamber of Deputies—one for regu- 
lating the liberty of the press, and the 
ether proposing a plan for recruiting the 
army. ‘The law regarding the press is so 
far more liberal than those which have been 
already enforced upon this subject, that it 
releases from nsibility the printer or 
publisher of any work, provided the au- 
thor be known; nor is any publication to 
be liable to prosecution until it is actually 
in circulation, whereas, under the existing 
laws, a work may be seized while in the 
possession of the printer or publisher. All 
periodical journals, or other periodical 
works are, however, kept under the same 
thraldom as formerly, and, to avoid the 
inconvenience of constant renewal of the 
law, it is intended that the bill now pro- 
posed shall continue in force until Ist Ja- 

nuary 1821. 

The Minister of War proposes to com- 
plete the actual corps of the army by bal- 
lot, and by encouraging voluntary enlist- 
ment. In the speech in which he intro- 
duces the plan, he professed, in the strong- 
est terms, that the policy of France was 
entirely pacific, and that, far from wishing 
to attack other powers, the recruiting of 
the army was solely directed to the securing 
of her own independence. 

The concordat with the Pope has been 
submitted to the Chamber, together with a 
project of a law founded upon it. This 
treaty leaves the nomination of bishops en- 
tirely with the King, while the Pope en- 
joys the right of canonical investiture. 

The Chamber of Deputies, in the ad- 
dress presented to the King at its open- 
ing, complain grievously of the conditions 
imposed upon France by the late treaties. 
** Your people (it is observed) have sub- 
mitted with grief, but in silence, to the 
treaties of November 1815; after having 
made the utmost efforts for executing them 
faithfully, after years of-calamity have in- 
finitely increased the rigour of the explicit 
conditions of these treaties, we cannot be- 
lieve that they conceal such exorbitant 

consequences, as none of the contracting 
parties could have foreseen. The wisdom 
ef your Majesty will be understood and 
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seconded by the enlightened poli 
siding ever the destinies off the. dee 
people of Europe; an equitable limit wil] 
be placed to our enormous sacrifices ; the 
termination of the too oppressive charge of 
occupation will be hastened; our coun 
will at length be free. ‘Then, and only 
then, France will be able to taste the 
fruits of peace, to confirm her credit, rea- 
nimate her internal prosperity, and to re- 
sume her rank among nations. 
NETHERLANDS. 

A serious misunderstanding lately took 
place between the King and the Prince of 
Orange, occasioned by a refusal of the 
Count Goltz, the under Minister of War, 
to gratify the Prince, in granting certain 
military promotions, for which he had ex- 
pressed himself anxious. The King, at 
least in the first instance, has supported his 
Minister; in consequence of which the 
Prince has resigned his office of Com- 
mander in Chief, and First Minister of 
War, and declared he would not serve in 
any public capacity while Count Goltz re- 
mained in office. 

GERMANY. 

The German papers contain a formai 
disavowal, by the Duchess of Parma, late 
Empress of France, of the protest attri- 
buted to her in the public journals, and 
which was noticed at p. 74 of this vo- 
lume. 

From Vienna it is stated, that a con- 
scription is to be resorted to in the Aus- 
trian dominions. The new law is to it- 
clude all the male subjects of Austria, be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 45, who are to be 
divided into three classes ; the first class. 
from the age of 20 to 25, to be, in case oi 
war, drafted into regiments of the line; 
the second, from 25 to 35, to form @ 
landwehr or militia, and to be called into 
actual service in any part of the Austrian 
territories, in case of their being menaced 
by an enemy; and the third class, from 
35 to 45, are to form a stationary guard, 
and not to be compellable to quit theiz re- 
spective cantons. 

In consequence of a note lately presented 
to the directional Government of Switzer- 
land, by the Ministers of Austria and 


France, complaining of seditjous pamph- 
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lets emanating from the press of that coun- 
try, the President has invited the cantons 
to watch over the journals and other publi- 
cations, for the purpose of preventing sen- 
timents being circulated which may give 
offence to the neighbouring powers. 
Lavalette now resides six miles from 
Munich, under a different name; Fouche 
isat Prague ; Beauharnois resides at Mu- 
nich; and the ex-Queen of Holland at 


Augs>urg. 


SPAIN. 

An article in the Spanish journals states, 
that there was so strong a hurricane at A- 
licant on the 13th October, that the waves 
raised by it carried off the pieces of artil- 
lery trom one of the bastions, and dashed 
them so violently against the neighbouring 
houses, that part of them were thrown 
down. Ina quarter of an hour the city 
was inundated, and presented the ap- 
pearance of a great shipwreck. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The wishes of the inhabitants of the 
lonian Islands are likely to be gratified 
by the preservation of Parga from the do- 
minion of the Turks. At present, we un- 
derstand that his iixcellency General Mait- 
land is at Corfu, personally superintending, 
and carrying into effect various regulations, 
which he has suggested for the prosperity 
and happiness of these interesting people. 


RUSSIA. 

The Emperor Alexander is giving e- 
very encouragement to the restoration of 
Moscow, the ancient capital of the empire. 
An English gentleman lately arrived from 
thence, mentions that the city has been 
much improved in consequence of the con- 
flagration, which destroyed chiefly the old 
houses and wooden buildings, which were 
very numerous. Palaces are now rising 
from the ashes of those buildings, and the 
oli nobility, who have always resided at 
Moscow, many of whom are immensely 
rich, vie with each other in adding splen- 
dour to the Court. The foundation stone 
of a magnificent church was lately laid by 
the Emperor in person, attended by the 
Archbishop, and a numerous suite of ec- 
tlesiastics. 

TURKEY. 

The foreign papers contain intelli 
from Constantinople of the total defeat, cap- 
ture, and death, of the rebel Toutchi Ou- 
glow. He had succeeded in placing him- 
self at the head of an army of 15,000 men, 
but was unable to withstand the force led 
against him by Haznadar-Oglow de Gia- 
rick. This event will, it is ex 5 com- 
pletely re-establish tranquillity in Asia 


Minor 


A dreadful earthquake lately occurred 


at Vastissa, during which the sea retired 
from its bed, leaving the ships in the har- 
bour completely dry, and then returning 
with proportioned fury, covered a consi- 
derable part of the dry land. The city, 
consisting of 800 houses, was almost en- 
tirely destroyed, besides several villages, and 
about 50 of the inhabitants also lost their 
lives. A promontory near the mouth of 
the river Gaidouroupinieti, suddenly sunk, 
after emitting clouds of thick smoke. 


ASIA. 


EAST INDIES. 

According to the latest intelligence from 
India, it appears that the disturbances 
there were nearly suppressed. Advices 
from Madras, of the 24th June, mention 
that the insurrection in Cuttack appeared 
to have been finally quelled, by the prompt 
and decisive measures adopted by Generak 
Martindell ; and though the Pindarees still 
maintained a sort of predatory warfare, not 
a doubt was entertained, that in a short 
time tranquillity would be re-established 
throughout the whole of the Company's 


possessions. 


DUTCH COLONIES. 

Fears are entertained of the Dutch pos- 
sessions in the East being soon entirely 
lost to Holland. Accounts have been re- 
ceived, that the natives of the Isle of Lup- 
perwaro, near Amboyna, had risen and 
murdered the resident and his family, with 
the whole of the garrison; and a detach- 
ment of about 200 sent from Amboyna, 
alter being allowed to land, shared the 
same fate. In the meantime, the natives 
of Amboyna also rose in rebellion, and 
forced all the Dutch inhabitants to seek 
shelter under the forts. These forts had 
been frequently and desperately attacked 
by the natives; who, singular as it may 
appear, actually waged war under British 
colours. ‘Ihe Kast India Company’s ship 
left Suprao in July, and it was then ex- 
pected that the natives would have com- 
plete possession of the island in a few days. 
‘Yo these unpleasant facts it is added, that 
the whole of the Celebes and the Molucca 
Islands have manifested a like spirit of dis- 
affection, and considerable apprehensions 
were entertained for the safety of Java ite 
self. 


AFRICA, 
ALGIERS. 

Recent accounts state, that great discon- 
tents prevail against the present Dey, in 
consequence of his tyrannical conduct. The 

le murmur, and apprehensions are en- 
tertained that they will proceed to seek a 
redress of their grievances by the usual 
constitutional method of murdering thei? 
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sovereign. The plague still continues to 
rage, and persons who have fled from the 
scene of contagion state that between 700 
and 800 die daily. 
EGYPT. 

The Baskhaw or Viceroy of Egypt has 
re-opened the intercourse with India, by 
way of the Red Sea, as formerly, for the 
purpose of obtaining supplies of Indian 
merchandise. The goods ave first brought 
to Suez, and conveyed from thence across 
the isthmus to Alexandria. The Bashaw 
paid his late tribute to the Grand Seignor 
in Mocha coffee. 


AMERICA. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 

Dreadfid Conflagrations at Newfound- 
dand.—'this ill-tated colony was twice in 
the course of last menth visited by confla- 
gration. ‘The first. en the 7th of Novem- 
ber, broke out late at night ; and the houses 
being ahnost ali of wood, the rage of the 
flames was not stayed till 135 houses were 
burnt to the ground, rendering houseless 
about 1100 inhabitants, and Cestroying pro- 
perty to the vaiue of nearly L.500,000. The 
western half of the town then remained as 
a shelter to the wretched sufferers ; but, on 
the 21st, the fire again broke out in this 
quarter, and destroyed the greater part of 
it. Only a few lives were lost, and these 
of wretches who, degraded enough to seek 
for plunder in the ruin of their fellow- 
creatures, perished miserably by the burn- 
ing timbers falling upon and destroying 
them. These calamities, there is reason 
to believe, were not the effect of accident, 
but the work of some vile incendiaries, se- 
veral of whom, as we have already stated, 
paid the forfeit of their crime with their 
lives. Many persons, who had just reco- 
vered fiom the effects of the fire in Fe- 
bruary 1816, are among the sufferers on 
the present oceasion. One house, that of 
Hunter and Co., has sustained loss to the 
extent of L. 80,000; and the storehouses 
of many other extensive mercantile con- 
cerns have been consumed, to the number 
of 23. Great apprehensions were enter- 
tained that this awful calamity might be 
followed by the more dreadful one of fa- 
mine; and Vice-Admiral Pickmore had, 
in the meantime, prohibited the exporta- 
tion of all provisiens, till it should be as- 
certained what supply would be required 
to prevent the colony from experiencing 
this additional misfortune. 


UNITED STATES. 

The new navigation act of the American 
Government is carrying into effect with 
great strictness. Accounts are received that 
wo vessels fom Liverpool, one at Charles- 
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have been 


ten, and another at New York, 
seized provisions ; but it 

at will be 
as the act was passed sn March same 
its operation only commenced on the Ist 
October. 

According to New York papers, it ap- 
pears, that a serious misunderstanding 
exists between the United States and Spain. 
The Americans claim indemnity for past 
spoliations, which Spain of course disputes. 
There is a controversy, which is of several 
years standing, concerning the respective 
limits of Jouisiana and the territories of 
Mexico.—It is not very likely, however, 
that Spain, intent at present on the subju- 
gation of her revolted colonies, would in- 
volve herself in any serious dispute with 
so powerful a state as America, which by 
her position could interfere with such de- 
cided effect in favour of the South Ame- 
ricans, struggling for independence. 


is ex- 


SPANISH AMERICA. 

In these interesting colonies, the march of 
independence stil] proceeds with a slow but 
apparently sure pace. An attempt of the 
royal authority to detach Bolivar and ethers 
of the Patriot chiefs, by an offer of am- 
nesty, has failed ; and the Royalist Gene- 
ral Culzada, has, in consequence of the ar- 
bitrary conduct of Morillo, joined. the !n- 
dependents, with 700 Creolian troops under 
his command. Morillo, by the last ac- 
counts, was in Caraccas, carrying off every 
thing valuable; but was expected soon to 
proceed to Puerto Cabello, the indepen- 
dents, in several directions, being in march 
against him. 

In Mexico, we still find General Mina 
active ; although the Spanish accounts have 
several times destroyed him and his forces. 
Advices from New Orleans state, that he 
had defeated the royalists on the LYth June; 
in proof of which, it is added, that he had 
entered San Luis de Potosi, where he had 
been joined by the inhabitants, and by the 
reinforcements there received, his force had 
been increased to 8000 men. 

Intelligence from Peru, has been receiv- 
ed in Buenos Ayres papers of the 3d Au- 
gust, from which it appears that the royal 
force, under the command of General La 
Serna, which had taken possession of Salta 
and Jujuy, was put to flight on the &th of 
May, and fell back on Potosi. The eva- 
cuation of a province which is the only 
magazine of Peru, has been effected by the 
constant and bloody attacks of the guerillas 
and militia of the patriot Governor Guemes, 
assisted by Colonel La Madrid, who, with 
his flying division, got into the rear of the 
royal army, occupied Tarifa, made its gat 
rison prisoners, consisting of four hun 
veteran soldiers, and immediately 
Chuquisaca. It was expected that the re 
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sult of the campaign would be the entire 
evacuation of Peru by the royalists. 

On the eastern shore of the river Plate, 
General Artigas has had several engage- 
ments with the Portuguese troops, which 
invaded that part of the Spanish territories. 
In these actions he is said to have been suc- 
cessful, and to have compelled the Portu- 
guese force to take shelter in their own ter- 
ritories, where it is not likely that they will 
obtain any reinforcements, as the native 
Brazilians are ripe for independence, and 
have already joined Artigas in great num- 
bers. 


By the last mails from the Brazils, it is 
stated, that a reinforcement of Portuguese 
troops had left Rio Janeiro, in order to re- 
tain possession of Monte Video. 
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WEST INDIES. 

A letter, dafed Antigua, October 17, 
States, that the confidential servants of Mr 
President Kerby having robbed their mas- 
ter of L..600 or L..700, then attempted to de- 
stroy him by poison, to prevent discovery. 
Two of them had been executed; three 
more were condemned to be hung, two of 
them Obeah people, who prepared and fur- 
nished the medicine. There are about 15 
persons, coloured people and slaves, con- 
cerned in this affair. The letter concludes 
thus: ‘* Mr Kerby is a most humane good 
man: he has taken some poison, but it was 
not ‘strong enough, and he has of late had 
very bad health. They poisoned his filter- 
ing-stone.”” 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


NOVEMBER. 

8.—Destitute Sick Society of Edinburgh. 
—Thursday night, a sermon was preached 
in aid of this Society, in Lady Yester’s 
church, by the Rev. David Dickson sen. 
ene of the ministers of this city, from 
Isaiah lvii. 5, 6, when a liberal collection 
was received. Towards the close of the 
sermon, the preacher took occasion to no- 
tice, that, nearly thirty years ago, he had 
the honour to plead the cause of the same 
institution from the same text, and in near- 
ly the same words. He then read the first 
report of the Society, and noticed the strik- 
ing contrast which it formed when com- 
pared with their last report, and the evi- 
dence it afforded of the incalculable good 
that must have been done by means of 
their exertions since the commencement of 
the institution. 
By the first printed 

report, from July 

1786; neatly 16 Families Indivi- 

months, the state- Expended. 

mentisasfollows:L.61 18 6 157 424 
Report from Nov. 

815 to Nov. 

1816, only 12 

months, - - 794 2 6 1505 5867 
As an evidence of the astonishing zeal and 
most indefatigable, yet entirely voluntary, 
labour of the members of the Society dur- 
ing the last year, the almost incredible 
number of 5159 distinct visits were person- 
ally made by these assiduous almoners to 
the pensioners of their bounty. 

10.—Robbery of the Belfast Mail-coach. 


—On the evening of the 7th, about six. 


o'clock, the day mail-coach, from Belfast, 
on its way to Dublin, was obstructed in 


placed across the road, and ten or twelve 
armed men immediately appeared, seized 
the reins of the front horses, and fired se- 
veral shots, one of which passed through 
the hat of one of the guards, and took ef- 
fect in the back part of his head, but with- 
out any fatal result. The passengers, 
seven outside, and four inside, were then 
rifled, in the most brutal manner, of every 
thing valuable about them, and the ruf- 
fians, having secured a considerable booty, 
made off. Several of them, however, have 
been since apprehended and tried, two of 
whom have been sentenced to death, and 
two to transportation for lite. 
15.—Town-guard of Edinburgh.—To- 
day this ancient body, the only one in the 
British dominions on the same principle, 
was disbanded, according to the provisions 
of the last police act. The Edinburgh 
town-guard was originally raised in the 
year 1648, and consisted then of 60 men, 
besides officers. In 1682, it was increased 
to 108 men. Since that period the num- 
ber has fluctuated; but, for many years, 
there were three companies, of one captain, 
one serjeant, one corporal, one drummer, 
and 25 privates. Within these few years, 
however, it was reduced to two serjeants, 
two corporals, two drummers, and 25 pri- 
vates. 
& 16.—Thunder Storm at Irvine.—This 
evening, about six o’clock, there were four 
claps of thunder here; the first and last 
low, the second like the report of a very 
large cannon, with a long and diminishi 
sound, the third the loudest, followed by a 
severe storm of hail and rain. ‘The light- 
ning of the second killed two cavalry 


its passage at Lissen-hall, by two cartg horses, and struck down one of their own- 
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ers in the stable at the bottom of the gar- 
den of David Sillers, Fsq. These were 
part of the troops of the county cavalry, 
assembled for a week’s exercise. The sta- 
ble was not injured. ’ 

Juil-breaking.—On the morning of Sun- 
day, the 9th instant, four men escaped from 
the new jail, Perth, by cutting an aperture 
through the roof of the water-closet. They 
had been incarcerated for non-payment of 
tines imposed upon them for the offence of 
snuggling whisky. 

Only two regiments of infantry are now 
quartered in all Scotland, viz. the 88th, 
head-quarters at Edinburgh, and the 40th 
at Glasgow. The whole of the Highland 


corps not on service are in Ireland, viz. the - 


42d, 78th, 92d, and 934d. 

Canine Thief:-—Lately, in Dysart, Fife- 
shire, a bitch and cat, in the same family, 
brought forth young within a few days of 
each other. The former being deprived of 
her pups, attacked poor puss, and, after se- 
veral tierce encounters, drove her from her 
kittens, and carried them away in triumph 
to her kennel, where she has brought them 
up. The bitch is of the water spaniel 
kind, and seemed equally fond of her stolen 
charge as of her own progeny, and they no 
less happy in the bosom of their rough 
nurse than under the protection of their 
natural mother. 

Life Boats.—Lieutenant 'Thrackston, on 
Monday, the 10th instant, made a trial of 
his life boat in the Bristol Channel. ‘The 
day was not so stormy as he could have 
wished, but there was a very rapid tide, 
the wind at W. N. W. and at half cbb, off 
the Black-nose Point. Lieutenant Thrack- 
ston was himself in the boat, with eleven 
men, who laid her in the trough of the 
swell, from Portishead to Walton Bay; 
she was then pulled up again to Portis- 
head, and filled with water to her gun- 
wales! The Racer revenue cutter now took 
her in tow, run her into the strength of 
the sea and tide, (which was exceedingly 
rapid,) and then cast her adrift. Every 
sea rolled over her, yet she lifted to its 
rise, and never, in the least degree, was 
her stability shaken. In this situation did 
her crew take to their oars, and pull for 
the shore. She was upwards of half an 
hour in this situation, every moment of 
which gave increasing confidence. In every 
respect this important invention answered 
the most sanguine expectation ; and there 
is that, if the 
and } et been in ion 
a boat pr this construction, Only 17 feet 
ions) every life might have been preserv- 


18.—Appeal for Murder.—At the last 
Warwick Assizes, Abraham Thornton, a 
small farmer in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham, was tried, and acquitted, on a 
charge of murdering a young woman, 
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named Mary As ford, whom the prisoner 
was supposed to have first violated, and 
then thrown into a pool of water. The ac- 
quittal of this man having produced great 
dissatisfaction, the relatives have again 
prosecuted him by appeal, at the suit of 
William Ashford, the deceased’s brother. 
When brought into the Court of King’s 
Bench yesterday morning, the defendant 
pleaded ** Not guilty,” adding, “ And IT 
um ready to defend the same by my body,” 
and throwing down, at the same time, one 
of a pair of new gloves he had on his 
hands, according to the ancient mode of 
challenge. The validity of this plea re- 
mains yet to be decided: but, in the mean 
time, it has excited an extraordinary de- 
gree of interest, on account of its novelty, 
and more particularly from the disparit 
of strength between the appellant and de- 
fendant, the former being a slender lad 
about 17, while the latter is a strong built 
man of the age of 30. The counsel for 
the appellant have argued, That the right 
of challenge only remains with the accused 
party, when there is nothing else to sup- 
port the charge but the assertion of the ac- 
cuser, whereas, in this case, they contend 
that there are strong presumptive proofs of 
the defendant’s guilt. Should this counter- 
plea, which is to be argued next term, not 
be sustained, either the page oe must 
give up his charge against the defendant, 
and be liable to him in damages, or a day 
of battle must be appointed, in which the 
parties, armed with batons, must fight 
each other in the presence of the Court. 
If the defendant kill the appellant, or can 
maintain the fight till the stars appear in 
the evening, he is acquitted ; if he give up 
before that time, he is to be hanged imme- 
diately ; and if he be killed in the fight, it 
is considered the justice of Providence up- 
on him. If the appellant give up, and 
cry ‘‘craven,” he is declared infamous. 
(See Blackstone, Vol. IV. p. 312.) There 
has been no wager of battle in this country 
for several centuries. The last awarded 
was in the time of Charles I. and then the 
commission was revoked. In the present 
case, Ashford has declared, that, should 
the Court award the combat, he will fight 
to the death in revenge for his m 
sister. 

22.—Funeral of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales.—The body of this lamented 
Princess, with that of her infant son, were 
embalmed on the 7th, according to ancient 
custom ; and lay in state at Claremont till 
the evening of the 18th, when they were 
removed, in a private manner, to Windsor, 
attended by the afflicted Prince Leopold, 
and escorted by a party of the 10th regi- 
ment. 

Wednesday, the 19th, was the day ap- 
pointed for the funeral, and by a sponta- 
neous feeling of deep and sincere grief fer 
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the dead, and sympathy and respect for the 
living, it was observed throughout every 
part of the kingdom, with all the devotion 
of national grief and hunniliation ; business 
of every kind being suspended, and almost 
every church of every denomination being 
opened for public worship, and crowded by 
persons of all ranks, clad in mourning. 

In the evening, crowds assembled from 
all quarters, to the interment of the Prin- 
cess. Vehicles of every description were 
employed to convey the thousands who 
issued from the metropolis to Windsor ; and 
hundreds who could not afford or could 
not procure conveyance, hurried thither on 
foot. At half past eight o'clock, the quick- 
ened tolling of the bell announced the re- 
moval of the royal remains from the Lower 
Lodge at Windsor, to the vault of in- 
terment at St George’s Chapel. ‘The hearse, 
drawn by eight black horses, and preceded 
by two troops of the blues, entered the 
castle gate at a quarter before nine ; 99 of 
the Royal servants in state liveries, with 
torches, and 24 mutes, accompanying the 
body ; eleven coaches belonging to the 
Royal Family, with six horses in each, 
tollowed the funeral procession. 


Procession to the Chapel. 
servants and Grooms of her late Royal Highness, 
and of his Serene Highness, on foot, 
in deep Mourning. 

Servants and Grooms of the Royal Family, the 
Prinee Regent, and their Majesties, on foot, 
in full State Liveries, with crape hat- 
bands and black gloves, four and four, 
bearing flambeaux. 

‘The fullband ofthe Royal liorse-Guards Blue. 
THE HEARSE, 

Drawn by eight of his Royal Highness the 

Prince Regent’s Black Horses. 
fully caparisoned, 
each Horse attended by a Groom in full 
State Livery. 
Ilis Majesty's Body Carriage, 
Drawn by a full set of his Majesty's Horses, 
each Horse attended by a Groom in full 
State Livery conveying his 
Serene Highness the Prince Leopoki, 
Chief Mourner, 
and their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York 
and Clarence, 
Supporters to the Chief Mourner. 
The Carriages of the Prince Regent, the 
Royal Family, and the Prince Leopold, 
each drawn by six Horses, closed 
the Procession. 
he whole Procession, from the Lower Lodge to 
__St George's Chapel, was flanked by the 
military, every fourth man bearing a flambeau. 

Upon arrival at St George’s Chapel, the Ser- 
vants, Grooms, and Band, filed off without the 
South Door. 

At the entrance, the Dean and Prebendaries, at- 
tended by the Choir, received the Body ; and the 
procession (having previously been formed by Sir 
G. Naylor, assisted by the other officers of arms, 
aud being flanked by the military, every fourth 
man bearing a flambeau), moved down the South 
Aisle, and up the Nave, into the Choir, in the fol- 
lowing order : 

Poor Knights of Windsor. 
Pages of the Prince Leopold. 
Pages of the Royal Family. 

es of the Prince Regent. 
of their Majesties. 

(These, with the gion of the P. of 
Prince Leopold, proceeded up the Nave, and filed 
offon each side,—the Officers of the Chapel not 
allowing them to enter,) : 

Solicitor to her late Royal Highness, 
(J. Smallpiece, Esq.) 
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Royal Horse-Guards Blue. 


= Guard of the 
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Comptroller of the Household of he late Royal 
Highness (Norton Willis, Esq.) 
Apothecaries Surgeons 

of her late of her late 
Royal Highness. Royal Highness. 
The Curates and Rectors of the Parishes of Eshur 
and Windsor. 
Physicians who attended her late Royal Highness, 
(Drs Baillie and Sims). 

Chaplains to his Serene Highness (Dr Short, &c.) 
Equerry of her late Royal Highness. 
oquerries of the Royal Family. 
Equerries of the Prince Regent. 

Adjutant-general, 
(Sir W. Gordon, K.C.B.) (Sir H. Calvert, G.C.B.) 
Otlicers of the Duchy of Cornwall, 

Mr Chancellor Leach ; Mr Serjeant Best, attorney- 
eneral ; the Earl of Yarmouth, lord warden. 
Chamberlain to the Great Stewart of Scotland, 
(Lord Viscount Keith). 

Grooms of the Bed-chamber to the Prince Regent. 
Pursuivants of Arms. 


Comptroller Treasurer 
of the Prince Regent's of the Prince Regent's 
Household. Household. 


Master of the Prinee Regent’s Household. 
, Heralds of Arms. 

Privy Purse and Private Secretary to the Prince 
Regent (Right Hon, Sir Benj. Bloomfield). 
Lords of the Prince Regent’s Bed-chamber. 

Norroy King of Arms. 
The Bishop of Exeter. ‘The Bishop of Salisbury. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Ministers of Hanover and Saxony, 
(Count Munster and Baron de Just.) 
The Deputy Earl Marshal (the Right Hon. Lord 
H. Howard). 
His Majesty's Ministers. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Choir of Windsor. 
Prebendaries of Windsor. 
Dean of Windsor (the Hon. and Rev. Lewis Hobart). 
Captain of the VYeomen of the Guard. 
(Earl of Macclesfield). 
The Groom ¢ Phe Lord Steward ) The King’s 
of the Stole, 
(Marguis of 
Winchester). 


of his Majesty's Master of 
~ Household, (Mar- the Horse, 
quis of Cholmonde- s (D. of Mon- 
ley, K. G.) trose, K.G.) 
Clarenceux King of Arms. 


The Coronet of her 

late Royal Highness, 

on borne upon a black 

[seivet Cushion, by 
Col. Addenbrook. 


Gentleman 
Usher. 


Gentleman King Gentleman 
Usher. t bearing his Sceptre. Usher. 
Seeretary to The 
‘the The Lord Vice-cham- 
Chamber- lain of his Majesty's berlain 
lain, (J.Cal- Household,( Marquis (Lord Joce- 
vert, Esq.) of Hertford, K.G, lyn), 
S rters of the Supporters of the 
all, 
Lady Grenville. Lady Boston. 
THE COFFIN. 
Lady Ellenborough. Lady Arden, 


Covered by a black velvet Pall, adorned with 
eight escutcheons of her late Royal _Highness’s 
Arms, the Coffin carried by eight Yeomen of 
the Guard under a Canopy of black velvet, borne 
by eight Gentlemen Ushers. 


His Royal ¢ 
Highness 
the Duke 
ot Soe ‘The of York in 
rence Chief Mourner, black 
long black | his Serene Highness re his 
Cloak, his | PRINCE LD, Frain 
Train in a long 
borne by } _ black Cloak, his bome by 
two Gen- | Train borne by Baron | omen of 
tlemen of de Hardenbrock, his Royal 
his Royal and High- 
po Sir Robert Gardiner. pew 
guse. 
House- hold. 
hold. 4 
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PRINCES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL 
in long black Cloaks, the Train of each borne 
two Gentlemen of the respective Households 
their Royal Highnesses. 

Ladies of the Bed-chamber of her late Royal 


Highness. 
Women of the Dehckamaber to her late Royal 


His Majesty’s Estabhishment at Windsor, viz. 
Groom of the Stole. 
Master of the Robes, Vice-Chamberlain. 
Lords of the Bed-chamber. 
Grooms of the Bed-chamber. 
Clerk Marshal. 
Equerries. 
Master of the Household. 
Her Majesty’s Establishment at Windsor, viz. 
Master of the Horse. 
Vice-chamberlain. 
Secretary and Comptroller Treasurer 
of the Household. of the Household. 
Equerries and Gentlemen Ushers. 
Ladies of her Majesty’s Bed-chamber. 
Women of her Majesty's Bed-chamber. 
Ladies Attendants on their Royal Highnesses the 


Princesses. 
Attendants on her late Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte. 

Attendants on her Majesty and the Princesses. 

The procession was conducted with the 
utmost solemnity. The choristers, as soon 
as it made its appearance in the chapel, be- 
gan to chaunt the solemn service of * I 
know that my redeemer liveth.” The ca- 
nopy, which was of an immense length, 
followed the choristers, moving at a very 
slow pace ; and, being borne high in the 
air, had a most imposing effect. Prince 
Leopold followed the coffin, as chief mourn- 
er, and his ap nce created deep inte- 
rest. Though he made evident efforts to 
preserve calinness, yet he every now and 
then burst into a flood of tears. He walk- 
ed along with unsteady steps, and took the 
seat provided for him at the head of the 
coffin, between the Dukes of York and Cla- 
rence. During the service, his Serene 
Highness preserved a fixed but downcast 
look towards the coffin of his beloved wife, 
never once raising his eyes to the assem- 
blage. His distress, however, was toler- 
ably subdued, till the awful moment when 
the coffin was gradually lowered into the 
vault, when he was alarmingly moved, but 
by a strong effort seemed also to conquer 
this emotion. The usual anthems were 
then chaunted with due solemnity; and, 
the office of burial being concluded, Sir 
Isaac Heard, Garter Principal King at Arms, 


_ after a short pause, proclaimed, as follows, 


the style of her late Royal Highness: 

‘** Thus it hath pleased Almighty God 
to take out of this transitory life, unto his 
Divine Mercy, the late Most Mlustrious 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, daughter of 
his Royal Highness George Prince of 
Wales, Regent of this United Kingdom, 
Consort of his Serene Highness Leopold 
George Frederick, Duke of Saxe, Margrave 
of Misnia, Landgrave of Thuringia, Prince 
of Cobourg of Saalfeld, and grand-daughter 
of his Most Excellent Majesty George the 
Third, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
King, Defender of the Faith, whom God 


bless and preserve with long life, health, 
and honour, and all worldly happiness.” 

The funeral service had closed about 
eleven, and before twelve the chapel was 
cleared. The Prince Leopold returned to 
Claremont, almost immediately after the 
mournful ceremonial. During the illness 
of the Princess, his Serene Highness was 
unremitting in his personal attentions, and 
has continued inconsolable since her death. 
He is now about to leave this country on 
a short visit to his paternal residence in 
Germany ; after which, he has declared it 
to be his determination to return to Clare- 
mont, and reside there till death again 
joins him to his lamented consort. The 
accoucheur of the Princess was Sir Richard 
Croft, who was attended by Dr Baillie, 
and the protracted labour of her Royal 
Highness occasioned Dr Sims to be sent 
for, but it is understood that he did not 
conceive it necessary to interfere in the 
treatment the other gentlemen had adopted. 
The Regent and Prince Leopold have both 
testified their sense of the merits of Dr 
Croft ; it is supposed, however, that anxiety 
for a living child caused a delay in the 
means frequently used to accelerate births, 
till the strength of the mother was so much 
exhausted, that no human means could 
have availed to save her. 

On the 7th, the Deputy Earl Marshal 
issued an order for a general mourning, 
as mentioned in our last number, to com- 
mence on Sunday the 9th. . 

Never, we are sure, was mourning more 
general or sincere than that evinced on this 
most distressing occasion. There was some- 
thing, indeed, in the tragical event itself, 
whether considered as a public or as a do- 
mestic affliction, so extremely affecting, that 
it required not the aid of adventitious cir- 


‘ cumstances to strike the imagination, or to 


touch the heart. The mother and the child 
—the heirs of England’s crown—lie buried 
in one grave, and the expected root of a 
glorious succession is blasted and cut off for 
ever. The general sorrow, also, which these 
considerations excite, is greatly heightened 
by the personal character of the Princess, 
who appears ta have given up her mind 
entirely to the virtues of domestic life, pre- 
ferring the retirement of her own happy 
abode to all the senseless dissipation of fa- 
shion.—Domestic virtue is the true spring 
of public honour; and, in this view, the 
character of the Princess was a sort of pledge 
for the tranquil and happy administration 
of these realms. 

Herring-Fishing.—There were cured last 
season, at Helmsdale, in the county of Su- 
therland, 7300 barrels of herrings, all of 
which were entitled to the bounty. This 
fourth season of fishing at this 
port, which possesses superior advantages : 
these will be still in con~ 
sequence of the Honourable the Board of 
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Customs having appointed an officer with 
powers to grant clearances direct from this 
port, and in consequence of the Marquis of 
Stafford having determined to construct a 
pier, and otherwise improve the harbour. 

Inundation.—In the end of last week, 
the heavy rains increased the North and 
South Esk rivers, in the neighbourhood of 
Montrose, to an extent not equalled for six 
years past. On Saturday the Lith, the 
North Esk rose upwards of twelve feet, over- 
flowing all the low lands on its yanks, and 
sweeping every thing before it—corn, pota- 
toes, &c. In one instance, a field of wheat 
entirely disappeared, and now exhibits the 
appearance of a rough shingly beach, the 
vegetable mould being completely swept off. 
The mound that forms the approach to Ma- 
rykirk Bridge was at one time overflowed, 
and rendered impassable ; and the torrent 
was so powerful, that even the fish were 
compelled to yield to it, and hurried to the 
sca. Although a good deal of grain was 
observed floating in the estuary of the South 
isk, we have heard of no particular da- 
mage on that river. 

24.-—Edinburgh Police Court.--A messen- 
ger at arms was sentenced to a fine of £10, or 
imprisonment in Bridewell, for insulting a 
gentleman in the New Town, by following 
him trom street to street, insisting to know 
his name, and alleging that he was a person 
against whom he had a caption; to whom, 
upon investigation, it appeared, the gentle- 
man bore no other resemblance than that 
he wore his arm in a sling. The messen- 
ger chose to go to Bridewell rather than pay 
the fine, and he has since brought amap- 
peal before the Court of Session, which their 
Lordships dismissed without hearing more 
than the appellant's counsel ; and on this 
occasion their Lordships expressed the great- 
est indignation at the conduct of the law 
officer. 

26.—Curious Scizure.—The walls of the 
new gaol building at Bristol, have, it is 
said, (owing, doubtless, to some mistake,) 
been seized by the custom-house officers of 
that port, for the duty on the stones, which 
were conveyed by water from the Black 
Rock hotwells. 

Monopoly of Whale Oil.—In the Court 
of King’s Bench this morning, Mr Scarlett 
moved a writ of criminal information against 
Herman Gerard Hilbers and Stephen Cleas- 
by, for an attempt to raise, by illegal means, 
the price of whale oil. By the affidavits it 
appeared, that in the course of three months 
they had about nine-tenths of all 
the whale oil in the kingdom.—A rule was 
granted, to shew cause for criminal prose- 
cution. 

27.—-Ramsgate.-—A most calamitous 
event took place this morning, about six 
o'clock, by the falling of an immensé quan- 
tity of the cliff, between this place and 
Broadstairs, Four marines, belonging to 
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a party who were upon the look-out for 
smugglers, were unhappily buried under 
the falling mass; three others narrowly 
escaped. 

Fire.—On Tuesday morning, the 25th, a- 
bout nine o'clock, a fire broke out in the top 
storey of the north-west corner of the new 
College buildings, Edinburgh, which was 
occasioned, it is supposed, by the negligence 
of the workmen, and had at first a very a- 
larming appearance ; but, by the prompt 
attendance of the fire-engines, and the exer- 
tions of the firemen, the flames were got 
under in the course of two hours; not, 
however, till considerable damage was done 
in the quarter where it originated. 

Royal Bank of Scottand.—On Tuesday, 
at a general meeting of the proprietors of 
the Royal Bank stock, it was agreed to add 
£500,000, part of the undivided protits of 
the Bank, to their capital. ‘This they are 
enabled to do without any new subscription. 
By this resolution, £100 stock will, after 
Christmas, be augmented to £150. 

DECEMBER. 

1...A soldier, named Barber, of the 28th 
regiment, now at Gosport, under orders for 
the Mediterranean, is said to have become 
possessed of £130,000 by the decease of a 
gentleman in the West Indies, who had 
realised property amounting to £400,000, 
which is directed to be divided among three 
persons, who are thus unexpectedly adyan- 
ced from a state of indigence to the means 
of passing the remainder of their days in 
affluence and splendour. Barber has been 
about five years in the 28th regiment, where 
he has conducted himself much to the satis- 
faction of those officers who have had op- 
portunities of observing his general conduct. 
—The other two fortunate individuals are 
Barber's brother and his grandfather, who 
are natives of Frome, in Somersetshire. 

4.—Post-Horse Duty.—Yesterday, at 
the Crown and Anchor tavern, London, 
the letting of the post-horse districts, for 
the ensuing three years, took place before 
the Honourable Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Stamps, when the several districts 
were let as under :— 

1. North Britain, 

2, Northumberland, Cumberland, 

Westmoreland, and Durham, 9,520 

3. Yorkshire, 15,790 

4. Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby, 


and 17,900 
Lincoln, Leicester, and Not- 
tingham, 8,980 


5. 
6. Northampton, Rutland, War- 
wick, and Oxford, ......... 15,000 
7. Wilts, Worcester, and Glou- 
COSEET, 16,060 
8. Norfolk, Essex, Cambridge, 


and Suffolk, 16,740 
9. Bedford, and Bucks, ......... 6,540 
10. Hertford, and Hants,......... 9,700 
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12. Middlesex, 26,800 
13. Kent, and Sussex, .........«.. 23,200 
14. Hants, and Berks, .......... 15,900 
15. Dorset, Devon, Somerset, 

and Cornwall, ....... 21,520 
Ms. North 5,360 
17. South Wales, 4,520 


£240,360 

The Fever in Ireland has not, we regret 
to find by the last accounts, abated in that 
degree which was lately anticipated from 
the stirring change in the weather. From 
Derry, Limerick, and other parts, the ac- 
counts are still very distressing.—The Irish 


‘Board of Excise have issued an order to the 


inspecting officers, directing them to allow 
the re-opening of such hearths and win- 
dows, closed on account of the taxes, as 
may be nécessary for the recovery of pa- 
tients afflicted with the fever. 

British Linen Company.—At a meeting 
of a Court of Proprietors of this bank in 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday, the Court con- 
firmed a resolution of last meeting, to give 
a bonus of 25 per cent. in the Company’s 
stock, and farther to increase the annual 
dividend from nine to ten percent. The 
Court also voted the sum of one thousand 
guineas, and a piece of plate of five hun- 
dred guineas value, to Mr Gilchrist, the 
manager—-one thousand guineas to Mr 
Henderson, the secretary—and five hun- 
dred guineas to Mr Fleming, the senior 
teller, and eldest officer in the Company’s 
employment, who has been 44 years in its 
service. 

Buildings on the North Bridge of 
Edinburgh.—On Tuesday, a general meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Edinburgh was 
held in Freemasons’ Hall, convened by 
public advertisement, to consider what mea- 
sures it would be proper to take in regard 
to the buildings now erecting, and pro- 

to be erected, on the North Bridge, 
in violation of the original plan of the 
New ‘Town; Professor Playfair in the 
chair. Mr James Stuart opened the busi- 
ness of the meeting by a very long speech. 
After referring to the ulterior proceedings of 
the Council, he moved a string of resolu- 


tions, on which the meeting came to the 


following decision: ** That they having 
obtained the opinion of eminent counsel 
that the magistrates had no legal powers, in 
virtue ef the foresaid act, or otherwise, to 
authorize the erection of such buildings, as 
are now in progress on the west side of the 
North Bridge ; resolved to take immediate 
legal steps to prevent their being farther 
proceeded with, it being the understanding 
of this meeting, that no buildings higher 
than what may be necessary for a row of 
shops can be permitted to be erected on the 
North Bridge, without serious injury to 
the city ; and that the committee appoint- 
ed be authorized to take such steps as may 


appear proper to prevent the erection of 
any buildings upon the Mound that would 
be injurious to the beauty of the city.” 

Following up this resolution, the com- 
mittee have applied for an interdict to the 
Lord Ordinary in the Court of Session ; 
swers, in order that the question may be 
submitted to the decision of the Second Di- 
vision of the Court. There has already 
been subscribed for the purpose of carrying 
the object of the meeting into execution, 
the sum of nearly L. 500. 

8.—Adventurers to South America. 
The Gazette of the 29th ult. contains a 
proclamation of the Prince Regent, forbid- 
ding British officers from engaging in the 
contest in South America, either on the 
side of the Patriots, or that of the King of 
Spain. 

Scottish Burgh Reform.—Our last num- 
ber contained a summary of the proceed- 
ings which had taken place in various parts 
of Scotland on this subject, which seems to 
become every day more generally interesting. 
On Monday the 17th November, the motion 
which had lain over for a month on the 
table of the Merchant Company, was taken 
into consideration in a very numerous 
meeting of that body; when Mr Adam 
Black, after a very temperate and able 
speech, proposed the following resolutions : 

1. That this Company views, with great 
satisfaction, the exertions now making to 
introduce into the Scottish burghs a more 
rational and liberal system of town polity: 
and considers the sound and enlightened 
principles displayed in the set of Mon- 
trose, so congenial to the spirit of the Bri- 
tish constitution, as reflecting the highest 
honour on the Lerd Advocate of Scotland, 
and his Majesty’s Privy Council, and emi- 
nently conducive to the welfare of the eom- 
munity, and the respectability of the ma- 


OD That this Company, being deeply inte- 
rested in every thing connected with «¢ 
good of the city, and being the only char- 
tered body of Merchant Burgesses, consider 
themselves particularly called upon to use 
every exertion to procure for the burgesses 
that influence in the administration of their 
own affairs to which they are entitled, and 
to promote such improvements in the set o! 
the city as will be conducive to its prospe- 
rity. 

These resolutions were met by a coun- 
ter-set, proposed by Mr Pattison, the Mas- 
ter of the Company, which gave rise to 
some discussion; and, upon a division, 
there voted—for Mr Black’s motion, 176— 
for Mr Pattison’s, 87.—Majority, 89. _ 

Several other public bodies have since 


held i and passed resolutions in fa- 
reapdha-tlenante the town polity ; and 
the committees appointed by these bodies, 


anticipating no favourable result from * 
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conference with the magistrates, determined 
to avail themselves of certain supposed in- 
formalities in the late election of magi- 
strates. Accordingly, a petition and pro- 
test against the election was presented to 
the Court of Session, in name of Deacon 
l.awrie, and Alexander Henderson, late 
deacon of the goldsmiths, founded on the 
following grounds: Ist, That several mem- 
bers of the council hold places of profit in the 
gift of the magistrates, which is contrary to 
the set of the burgh; 2d, That others have 
no place of residence within the royalty ; 
and, 3d, That one individual was not a 
freeman of the burgh at the time of his 
election. The case came before the Second 
Division of the Court ; and their Lordships 
issued an order to give Deacon Lawrie ac- 
cess to the city records, and to furnish him 
with extracts. Deacon Lawrie twice pro- 
tested and complained to the Court, that 
their Lordships’ order had been evaded ; 
and, in consequence, John Connell, Esq. 
J winbhdniale was, on Friday the 28th, 
nominated Gommissioner by the Court, to 
examine the records, and to order extracts 
from them, agreeably to the interlocutor 
of the Court. ‘There appeared in support 
of the petition and protests which have been 
taken, John Clerk, George Cranstoun, 
Francis Jeffrey, James Moncreiff, Henry 
Cockburn, John Archibald Murray, and 
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Robert Bell, Esqrs. advocates. William 
Bell, Esq. W. S. agent. 

Several of the corporate bodies have 
voted sums trom their funds in support of 
the process. While the request on the 
part of the committees for a conference 
waited an answer from the magistrates, the 
action Was instituted in the Supreme Court ; 
in consequence of which, the council re- 
solved against holding any conference with 
the citizens on the subject. 

The magistrates of Dumfries and Annan 
have agreed to go along with their fellow- 
citizens in applying to Parliament for a 
change in the set of these burghs. Those 
of Ayr have refused, on the ground that no 
imputation has been cast on their manage- 
ment. The burgesses of [Inverness are al- 
so endeavouring to disfranchise the burgh, 
some of the magistrates being considered 
illegally appointed ; and have employed the 
Lord Advocate, Mr Cranstoun, and Mr 
Jeffrey, as their counsel. 

The question of reform has also been 
agitated in Haddington, Irvine, Wick, 
Dingwall, and Elgin, where frequent 
meetings of the burgesses have been held 
on the subject. 

Information has been received, that the 
proceedings under the report of Montrose 
poll warrant have been approved of in a 
council held lately by the Prince Regent at 
Brighton. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 5jth Year of the Reign of George IIT. or in the Fifth Session of the 
Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Cap. LIT For the more effectual 
Punishment of Murders and Man- 
slaughters committed in Places not within 
his Majesty's Dominions.—June 27. 

Cap. LIV. To enable the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty's Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, to make and main- 
tain a Road from Milbank Row, West- 
minster, to the Penitentiary.—June 27. 

Cap. LV. To continue an Act to em- 
power his Majesty to secure and detain 
such Persons as his Majesty shall suspect 
are conspiring against his Person and Go- 
vernment.—June 30. 

After March 1, 1818, persons committed 
to have the benefit of the laws.—The se- 


oe of state may order persons com- 
mitted for 


Cap. LVII. To empower his Majesty 
to sus training, and to regulate the 
Quotas of the Militia.—-Juns 30. 


Cap. LVIII. To allow British Goods 
to be exported direct from this Country to 
the United States of America upon the 
same terms as when exported to any fo- 
reign Country.—June 30. 

Cap. LIX. For letting to Farm thé 
Post-Horse Duties, and for better securing 
and facilitating the Recovery of the said 
Duties.—June 30. 

Cap. LX. To regulate certain Offices 
in the Court of Exchequer in England.— 
July 7. 

Cap. LXI. To abolish the Offices of 
the Wardens, Chief Justices, and Justices 
in Eyre, North and South of Trent 
July 7. 

Cap. LXII. To abolish certain Offices, 
and to regulate certain other Offices, in 
Ireland.—July 7. 

Cap. LXIII. To regulate the Offices of 
Clerks of the Signet and Privy Seal. 
July 7. 

Cap. LXIV. To abolish certain Of- 
regulate others, in Scotland.— 
J 


the 
34 
if 
SC 
to any other jail. | 
d Cap. LVI. To amend the Laws in 
respect to forfeited Recognizances in Irec- 
land.—June 30. 
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Cap. LXV. To enable his Majesty to 
recompense the Services of Persons holding, 
or who have held, certain high and efficient 
Civil Offices —SJuly 7. 

Whereas the abolition and regulation of 
various offices will deprive the crown of part 
of the means by which his Majesty has been 
heretofare enabled to recompense the services 
of persons holding, or who have held, high 
and efficient civil offices ; and whereas it is 
expedient and necessary, and consistent with 
sound policy and proper economy, that, upon 
the abolition and regulation of various offices 
of emolument, other means should be afford- 
ed to his Majesty, his heirs, and successors, 
of recompensing the meritorious services of 
persons filling or who have filled high effec- 
tive civil officcs, and making competent pro- 
vision for persons holding such offices upon 
their quitting or being removed from the 
same: may it therefore please your Majes- 
ty, &e. Ge. 

That, after the expiration of two years 
from the passing of this act, it shall be law- 
ful for his Majesty, his heirs, and succes- 
sors, by any warrant under his royal sign 
manual, countersigned by any three or 
more of the commissioners of his Majesty’s 
treasury of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland for the time being, to 
grant unto any person who shall have 
served his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, 
for any period not less than two years in 
the whole, either uninterruptedly or at 
different times, in any one or more of the 
offices of first lord of the treasury or of one 
of his Majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state, or chancellor of the exchequer, or 
first lord of the Admiralty, a pension 
during life not exceeding three thousand 
pounds per annum ; and at the expiration 
of every further progressive period of two 
years more from the passing of this act, to 
grant in like manner other like pensions 
to any other such persons as aforesaid, 
until, at the expiration of twelve years from 
the passing of this act, six of such pensions 
shall have been granted in the whole; and 
from and after such six pensions of three 
thousand pounds each shall have been 
oan to six such persons as aforesaid, it 

not be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs, 
or successors, to grant any further or other 
pension in respect of any such offices as 
aforesaid. 

His Majesty empowered to t one 
other like Eithongh six filled up, 
to be deemed a supernumerary pension ; 
and become one of the regular number on 
the first falling in.—After the expiration of 
certain periods, his Majesty allowed to 
grant pensions of L. 2900 to certain other 
— holding civil offices, under certain 

mitations.— After the expiration of cer- 
tain periods, his Majesty empowered to 
grant pensions of L. 1500 to certain other 


persons holding civil offices, under limita- 


tions —His Majesty may grant a pension 
to any person having been chancellor of 
the exchequer of Ireland, and afterwards 
holding any efficient office.—After the ex. 
piration of certain periods, his Majesty em- 
powered to grant pensions of L. 1000 to 
certain other persons helding civil offices, 
under limitations—-When persons have 
served eight years in several classes of 
offices, the pension attached to the highest 
class of office may be granted on three 
years’ service in the highest office.—In. 
terest of persons in office to cease with re- 
spect to such office on obtaining pensions. 
—Persons holding pensions, on obtaining 
pensions under this act, to relinquish such 
previous pensions.— Pensions payable quar- 
terly out of the Consolidated Fund, free 
from taxes. 

Cap. LXVI. To amend an Act of © 
the Twenty-second Year of his present 
Majesty, jor suppressing or regulating 
certain Offices therein mentioned, so far 
as relates to the Board of Trade; and for 
enabling the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade to send and receive Letters and 
Packets free from the Duty of Postage.— 
July 7. 

Cap. LX VII. To regulate certain Off- 
ces and abolish others in his Majesty's 
Mintsin England and Scotland respective- 
ly.—July 7. 

The office of Warden of the Mint shall 
be abolished after the termination of the 
existing interest, and the duties perform- 
ed by the master without any additional 
salary. The office of Comptroller shall be 
hereafter executed in person. The stamp- 
er’s salary to be abolished. The office of 
Governor of the Mint in Scotland, after the 
termination of the existing interest, to be 
held by the Master of the Mint in Eng- 
land, and other offices of the Mint in Scot- 
land, after the existing interest, abolished. 
The Treasury, on the termination of the 
whole of the existing interests, may direct 
the buildings of the: Mint of Scotland to be 
sold. 

Cap. LXVIII. To amend the Laws 
relating to Sheriffs in Ireland.—July 7. 

Cap. LXIX. To continue until the 29th 
day of September 1818, and to amend an 
Act passed in Ireland in the 36th Year of 
his present Majesty for the Improvement | 
and Extension of the Fisheries on the 
Coast of Ireland.—July 7. ; 

Cap. LXX. To relieve persons im- 
pugning the Doctrine of the Holy Trini- 
ty from certain Penalties in Ireland.— 
July 7. 

Cap. LXX1. To amend an Act of the 
50th Var of his present Majesty’s Reign, 
for repealing the several Laws relating{to 
Prisons in Ireland, and for re-enacting 
such of the provisions thereof as have been 
found useful with Amendments.—July 7. 

Cap. LXXII. To continue until the 
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end of the next Session of Parliament two 
Acts made in the 54th and Sth year of his 
present Majesty for regulating the Trade 
in Spirits between Great Britain and Ire- 
lund reciprocally.—July 7. 

Cap. LXXIII. To allow the exporta- 
tion of Woollen or Bay Yurn from Ireland 
by Licence obtained there —July 7. 

Cap. LXXIV. To extend several Acts 
for ailowing the Importation and Eapor- 
tation of certain Goods and Merchandize 
to Porta Maria in the Island of Jamaica, 
and to the Port of Bridge Town in the 
Island of Barbadoes.—July 7. 

Cap. LXXV. To abolish the Punish- 
ment of Public Whipping on Female Of- 
fenders. —Suly 7. 

Cap. LXXVI. To amend an Act of 
the 54th Year of his present Majesty to re- 
gulalethe Payment and Drawback on Paper 
allowed to the Universities of Scotland.— 
July 7. 

Cap. LXXVII. For extending the 
Provisions of an Act of the 54th Year of 
his present Majesty for regulating the 
Payment of Army Prize Money, and for 
authorizing the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital to suspend the Pensions of such 
Persons as shall be guilty of Frauds in re- 
spect of Prize Money or Pensions.—July 7. 

Cap. LXXVIII. Fo fixing the Rates 
of Subsistence to be paid to Innkeepers and 
others on Quartering Soldiers.—July 7. 

Cap. LXAXIX. To permit the Transfer 
of Capital from certain Public Stocks or 
Lunds in Great Britain, to certain Public 
Stocks or Funds in Ireland.—July 7. 

Cap. LXXX. For raising the Sum of 
Nine Millions by Exchequer Bills for the 
Service of the Year 1817.—July 10. 

The Exchequer Bills made by virtue of 
this act to be current at the Exchequer af- 
ter April 5, 1818. The Bank of England 
may advance six millions on the credit of 
this act. 

Cap. LXXXI. For Raising the Sum 
of Thrie Millions Six Hundred Thousand 
Poun i, British Currency, by Treasury 
Biils ux Ireland, for the service of the Year 
1817.—July 10. 

he Bank of Ireland or England may 
advance the above sum on the credit of this 
act. 

Cap. LXXXII. To continue an Act 
passed in Ireland in the 13th and 14th 
Years of his present Majesty, respecting 
certain Annuities, so long as the said An- 
inuities shali be payable—July 10. 

Cap. LXXXIII. To amend an Act 
made in the last Session of Parliament for 
providing for the Charge of certain Addi- 
lions to the Public Debt of Ircland.— 
July 10. 

Cap. LXXXIV. To regulate the Offi- 
ces of his Majesty’s Exchequer in England 
and Ircland respectively—July 10. 

The duties of the office of Auditor and 
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the four Tellers of the Exchequer, and 
Clerk of the Pells in England, and of Au- 
ditor and Teller of the Exchequer, and 
Clerk of the Pells in Ireland, after the ex- 
piration of existing interests, to be regu- 
lated and performed in person. The sav- 
ings arising from such regulations to go te 
the consolidated fund. Persons belonging 
to the said offices when regulated .to be in- 
capable of sitting as members of the House 
of Commons. 

Cap. LXXXV. To permit, until the 
14th day of November 1817, the Importa- 
tion of Corn and other Articles in any Ship 
Srom any Country; to permit such Arti- 
cles which may have been warehoused for 
Exportation only to be entered for Home 
Consumption ; and for indemnifying all 
Persons who have given directions for the 
Importation of Corn and other Articles, or 
the taking the same out of Warehouse free 
of Duty, and who have acted in obedience 
thereto.—July 10. 

Cap. LXXXVI. To permit the Impor- 
tation of Foreign Cambrics and Lawns 
into Ireland, on payment of the like Du- 
ties as are chargeable in Great Britain 
July 10. 

Cap. LXXXVII. 7 amend two Acts 
passed in the 45th Year of his present Ma- 

jesty, and in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, for the making more effectual Provi- 
sion for the Prevention of Smuggling.— 
July 10. 

Cap. LXXXVIIL To permit Fullers’ 
Earth, Fulling Clay, and Tobacco Pipe 
Clay, to be carried Codstwise under certain 
Restrictions.—July 10. 

Cap. LXXXIX. To allow the Impor- 
tation of Oranges and Lemons from the 
Azores and Madeira into the British Colo- 
nies of North America.—July 10. 

Cap. XC. For the Prevention of Per- 
sons going armed by Night for the Destruc- 


_ tion of Game ; and for repealing an Act 


made in the last Session of Parliament relat. 
ing to Rogues and Vagabonds.—July 10. 

By this act the act passed last session, 
(56th Geo. I11. cap. 130,) also the acts of 
the 39th and 40th Geo. IIL. cap. 50, relat- 
ing to rogues and vagabonds, are repealed. 
Persons having entered into any forest, 
chase, or other open and inclosed ground, 
with the intent illegally to destroy, take, 
or kill game or rabbits, or to aid, abet, &c., 
found between the hours of six in the even- 
ing and seven in the morning, from the Ist 
of October to the Ist of February, between 
seven in the evening and five in the morn- 
ing from the Ist of February to the Ist of 
April, and between nine in the evening and 
four in the morning for the remainder of 
the year, armed with any gun, cross-bow, 
fire arms, bludgeon, or any other offensive 
weapon, shall be sentenced to t tion 
for seven years, or punished as guilty of a 
misdemeanour. 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


LOUIS FELIX VALLET, late of Paris, but 
now of Walbrook, London, gentleman, for a new 
, or metallic compo- 


improvements in fire-places, and more effectually 
heating and ventilatin a 


JOHN HAWKS, of Gateshead, Durham, iron- 
founder, for a method of making iron rails, to be 
used in the construction of railways. August 5. 

LUDVIG GRANHOLYM, of Foster-lane, Lon- 
don, Captain in the Royal Navy of Sweden, fora 
method or methods, process or processes, mean Or 
means, of preserving such animal and vegetable 
products or substances, tely, or mix 
ther, as are fit for the food of man, and for such a 
Jength of time as to render them fit for ships and 
garrison stores. — 5 

ANTHONY HILL, of Plymouth Iron-works, 
Glamorganshire, ironmaster, for improvements 
in the working ofiron. A tS. 

JOHN DICKINSON, of Nash Mill, Abbotts 
Langley, Hertfordshire, Esq. fora method of ma- 
nufacturing, by means of machinery, paper for 
copperplate printing, also paper for writing, draw- 
ing, letter-press printing, and of a thicker sort for 
boards, and similar in texture and substance to 
card-boards, or paste-boards, and certain improve- 
ts his patent for manufacturing 

cu 

DENNIS MACCAR HY, of Little Compton- 
street, St Ann’s, Soho, Middlesex, gentleman, for 
eertain improvements on ploughs of various de- 
seriptions. A 5. 

JOHN PERKS, of Carey-street, St John’s, 
Westminster, engineer, for improvements in the 
apparatus for manufacturing, purifying, and stor- 


. August 5. 

TOMAS TAFT, of Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire,saddler, whipmaker, and bridle-cutter, for an 
improvement in bridle-bits and leather sliding- 
hoop, to act with reins and bits. August 5. 


SAMUEL MERSEY, the ounger, 
Acre, St Martin in the Fields, Middlesex, Ieee 
for a mode or method of weaving, making, ani 
ae of livery lace, and coach lace, 

DMUND RICHARD BALL, of Albany Mi 
Albany, Surrey, paper manufacturer, fora onal 
of manufacturing paper, of superior strength and 
durability, for bills or notes, or other uses requir- 
EDWARD “Of Birmingham 

, of Birmi W. 
shire, brassfounder, for in 


thod of making or manufacturi : 
of various kinds. A t 12. 


JAMES BOUNSALL, of Crown-street, Old- 
street Road, Shoreditch, Middlesex, tailor, for im- 
in the machinery for tarring, 
reeling, and twisting of yarn, formi 
lissims or shands of cables, or other condages and 
manufacturing rope of ev size. A t 12. 

WILLIAMGILDARTand JOHN SERVANT, 
both of Leeds, Yorkshire, house-carpenters, and 
a for improvements in mangles. Au- 


t . 

JEPTHA AVERY WILKINSON, late of New 
York, in the United States of America, but now 
residing in Covent-Garden, Middlesex, Esq. for 
improvements in the application of machinery for 
the purpose of manufacturing of weavers’ reeds by 
water, or other power. August 23. 

GEORGE MEDHURST, of Denmark-street, 
St Giles in the Fields, Middlesex, engineer, for an 
arrangement of implements to form certain ap 
ratus, which he denominates the Hydraulic Ba. 
lance, mechanical and hydraulic pur- 
poses. 

JOHN JAMES ALEXANDER MACCAR- 
THY, of Millbank-street, Westminster, for a road 
or way for across rivers, creeks, and wa- 
ters, and from shore to shore thereof, without 
stoppage or impediment to the constant naviga- 
tion thereof, and across ravines, fissures, clefts, 
and chasms; and for a method or methods of con- 
structing arches or apertures for the running and 
flowing of water through the same, or under 
bridges, to be used and applied in the construction 
of the before-mentioned roads er way, or other- 
wise. August 26. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Nov. 10.—Mr Alexander Louis Prevost, to be Oct. 15.—The Rev. Mathew Hodge, to the Reg: 
agent and in London, for the Swiss Confe- tory of Fillingham, Lincolnshire. 


on. 
15.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow, to 
be Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
28.—Jonathan Garner, Esq. of Barbadoes, to be 
the Edinburg 


h Royal Medical 


29.—James Colquhoun, Esq Co 
neral in Great Britain, for the Republics of Ham- 
burgh, Bremen, and Lubeck. 
. L—Sir James Hall, Bart. to be President 


of the Royal Society of een 
ter Tod, first President of the Edin- 
Society. 
er returned to serve in Parliament, 
0 Dering, . for the h of 
Romney, in room of Sit J. T. Duck- 


Nov. 22.—Rev. Charles Wood, to the Rectory 
of Tendering, Essex. 
ington, Bedfordshire, and adjoining Rectory of St 
Peter Martin. 


to present 

» min of the united 
Clova, to the chureh. 
parish of Auchterhouse, vacant by thetransla- 


of presente 

Dow, minister of Kilspindie, |" 
Perth, to the church and paris!) 

Irongray, in the Presbytery 


|| 
| | = 
ee | sitions. August 5, 1817. 
Ty acd GEORGE STRATTON, of Piccadilly, Middle- 
for a method of saving fuel, b 
friars, London, window-glass manufacturer, for 
oe he a certain improvement, or improvements, in the 
manufacture of window-glass, of the kind or de- 
scription eommonly wrought or fabricated into 
oe nes | i crown glass, or German sheet glass; and also in 
: ee certain process, or processes, in the manufacture 
own glass. August 5. 
ont 
if 
Br 
ey at 
hi 
ith 
| 
—Rev. John Taylor, to the Rec of Dept- 
Right Hon. Lord Dundas, to be Presi- ford, Devon. 
rks : : dent of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. ae: John Giles Dimock, to the Rectory 
tion Vv. Weorge 4 
parishes of Liff and Benvie. 
the 
of Kirk 
Dumfries. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

THE month of November has been as remarkable for an unusually high temperature, 
as October was for the contrary. Instead of that ual diminution of heat which might 
be expected, and which is generally found to take place as the season advances, it 
actually been on the increase, the average of November being more than 3 degrees 
above that of October. Up to the 24th, the thermometer never sunk below 35, and 
only eight times below 40. On that day it stood at 31, and, during the night, sunk to 
30}. A fall of snow, to the depth of two inches, succeeded ; but though, on the morn- 
ing of the 26th, there was every appearance of a settled frost, in less than 12 hours the 
snow disappeared, and, at 10 the same evening, the thermometer stood at 50. Similar 
fluctuations took place in the state of the Barometer, and the Hygrometer was generally 
low. The wind, during the month, though never violent, was frequently high; and 
the weather altogether, notwithstanding the quantity of rain that fell, was not what is 
generally experienced in the month of November. ‘The mean state of the atmosphere, 
with regard to dryness, was 0.00186 grains of moisture to the cubic inch. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latituile 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 
NoOvEMBER 1817. 


Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER, Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, 50.083 | Greatest heat, 4th, 56.500 
6 e 40.066 | Greatest cold, 25th . 30.500 
. . temperature, 10A.M. . 45.200] Highest 10 A.M.4th, 54.000 
. Ofdailyextremes, . 45.075 | Highest 10 P. M. 17th, 54.000 
. 10A.M. and 10 P. M. 45.025 | Lowest ditto, 25th, . . 33.000 

+ «+ 4daily observations, . 45.050 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
BAROMETER. Inches. | tighest 10A.M.19th, . «+ 30.250 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 48) . 29.649 | Lowestditto,9th, . . . ; 29.050 
« « 10 P.M. (temp. of mer. 49) . 29.604) Highest 10 P.M. Ist, 30.015 
oo (temp. of mer. 485) 29.626 | Lowest ditto, 8th, . . 28.890 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degrees. HYGROMETER. Degrees, 
Mean of 10 A, M. 8.266 | Highest 10 A. M. 27th, - 35.000 
P. M. . 5.935 Lowest ditto, 5th, . . . 0.000 
. both, . 7.100 Highest 10 P, M. 23d, 15.000 
Rain im Inches, . 2.705 | Lowest ditto, 4th, 
Evaporationinditto, . . . - 0.803 | Greatest rain in 15th, . . 0.505 
Fair days 12; rainydays18,  . . 350 Least ditto, 10th, ‘ 0.002 
Wind from W. of meridian, including N. . 21 | Greatest mean daily evap. 16th to 20th, 0,036 
. from E, side of meridian, including S. Least ditto, 6th to 10th, ps . - 0.015 


General character of t 


9 
he period: mild, wettish, and variable. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o’clock in the morning, and eight o'clock 


in the evening. 
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2) 
Ther. | Baro. Wind.{ Remarks. Ther.} Baro. Wind.| Remarks. if | 
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State of the Barometer, &¢. from the lbth of November to the 14th December 1817, ix 
the Vicinity of Edinburgh. ; 


1817. Barom. Thermo. | Rain. | Weather. | 1817. | Barom. | Thermo.} Rain. Weather, 
M.N. | In.P. | M.N. 
Nov.15 | 29.5 | 4549 | | Rain | 99.49 | 45 50 Clear 
16 29.61 41 49 0.1 ditto 2 29.5 57 358 0.01 Showers 
17 | 29.9 4150 | 0.09 | ditto 5 | 29.8 35 39 Cloudy, 
18 29.7 50 47 0.01 Shower: 4 29.75 55 59 ditto ! 
19 50.21 44 48 Cloudy 5 29.5 40 45 0.06 Rain 
20 50.21 45 48 0.02 Showers 6 99,25 55 40 Clear 
21 | 29.71 | 43 46 Clear 7 | 29.25 | 56 40 ditto 
¥2 42 45 ditto 28.9 57 59 Cloudy 
23 29.85 42 44 ditto 9 29,52 54 54 0.19 Rain 
24 29.5 58 40 ditto 10 29 45 28 32 Clear 
25 29.8 Sl 54 ditto il 29.6 25 33 Cloudy 
296 29.8 58 45 0.05 Snow 12 99,2 25 34 Clear 
ave i 29. 58 58 
29 29.8 43 47 ditto 
it) 29.65 42 45 0.04 Showers —_— 
Quantity of Rain 0.75 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue month of November having been generally mild, a great deal of wheat was 
sown on fallows and bean-lands in excellent order ; the pastures were still fresh, growing, 
and abundant; turnips continued to improve, and the plough moved forward without 
interruption. The labours of the season are accordingly in a forward state, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the harvest. What part of the crop remained on the field at 
the date of our last report, has been secured in a better condition than could be then ex- 
pected. Within these few days there has been a keen frost, which is now succeeded by 
moderate rains. Of the abundance or quality of the last crop, little remains to be added 
to what we have stated formerly. ‘The dampness, and otherwise inferior description of 
what has hitherto been brought to market, is not, however, we hope, a fair criterion by 
which to judge of the whole produce; for, besides the lateness of the harvest, it is well 
known to be the practice of farmers, except in the instance of wheat for seed, to dispose 
of the inferior part of the crop first, and, unfortunately, this bears too large a proportion 
to the whole this season. The prices throughout November rose gradually, but have 
lately become stationary. On the 15th, the ports were closed against all foreign grain, 
flour, and meal, barley excepted, but still continue open to importation from the Bri- 
tish colonies in North America; a circumstance which does not appear to have had any 
effect on the market. In live stock, for which the great markets of the season are now 
past, there has been a considerable fluctuation during the last three months, and the re- 
ports are somewhat different from distant quarters ; but, upon the whole, it would ap- 
pear that the prices of the early part of that period have not been supported at its con- 
clusion, though the medium rates are certainly higher than last year. No material al- 
teration can be noted in the price of butcher meat, which, in this market, still fetches from 
tis. to 7s. per stone, of 174 lb. avoirdupois. The failure of Hops, the price of which 
is now quoted so high as L. 34 a pocket, is said to have brought an immense profit to 
a few growers in Kent, whose crops oh uy to be almost exclusively fine ; one of them 
is reported to have realized a fortune of not less than L. 90,000 from the produce of 
the present year. In consequence of the scarcity and high’price of this article, it had 
been proposed to admit foreign hops free of duty, but this. measure does not seem to 
have met with the approbation of government. Seeds are at advanced prices :—Ca- 
nary 86s. to 100s. ; Capel 95s. to 105s. ; linseed 56s. to 90s. per quarter; new 
rape-seed, per last, L. 54 to L. 56; linseed oil-cake at the mill, L. 15 per thousand, of 
‘3 libs. each; rape-cake L. 12 per ditto of ditto; clover-seed is expected to be high, 
the produce of this year having been little better than that of last; red is now quoted 
at from 40s. to 105s., and white from 50s. to 108s. 

12th December. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


uar. }|Potat. Oatmeal. |)Ba. & Pmeal. 
oats | Pease. || Loaf. p-peck|} Peck. 
sd. a. d. 


s. d 
26 30 15 10 Nov. 18} 376} 1 10 69 
25) 4 110 68 

28 54 0 13 10 Dec. 2] 568} 2 0 59 1 § 
S29 354 0 15 10 9} 458} 2 Of} 79 § 


Glasgow. 


Wheat, 240 Ibs. “Oats, 261 Ibs. Barley, 320 Ibs. Bns.& Pse. 'Oatmealy Flour. 
Dantzic.[For.red.| Scotch. Irish. | Seots.| Eng. |{English.| Scotch. jStir. Mea. |) Ibs./280 Ibs. 


8. 8S 8.1 s. 8s. 5s. 8. 
— 299124 50188 31134 44/30 381296 30/25 2170 7 
— 35/28 34/32 36138 46138 46/130 35 30175 80 
—~ 128 36128 36132 36138 46/38 30 35 


28 36\28 56/52 S658 46438 461150 35 


Dalkeith. 
Oatmeal. 

Beans. 1817. 

= Boll. 'Per Pek. 
98 17/200 260119 20 
28 36 241230 270/20 21 
29 1240 280/21 22 
26 35 270 23 


Oats. Beans, Pease. Flour, 
1817. per qr. | nye. | Fd &PoljPotat. | Pigeon. |Tick. || Boiling.) Fine.| 2d. || Loaf. 


s. s. Se Se |S s. || s. | s. | d. 
Nov. 17/48 $5 40136 S818 30|26 40) 42 45)54 44/52 58/40 52:75 14 
100N36 44130 52])20 40)42 54/52 54/52 58/58 50,75 8070 75) 14 
Dec. 100}52 48] 18 15 19)56 41) 54 58/54 48) 55 60158 50,75 75) 14 
» 50 19 355 55,42 60154 52_ 58142 48/75 14 


Liverpool. 


Flour. Oatmeal, 240 1b. 
Oats. | Barley. || Rye, |} Beans, Pease, |) + 
1817. 45 Ib. 60 1b. per qr. |] per qr. Irish. 196 Eng. Scots ins 
Ue d. d. s.d, .d. s.d. S Ss Ss. 8. S 8. 8. SiS. 
Nov. 11 the 014 0 4 614 6 6 0156 60 65 52 JO 68\— 59134 S850 34 
18/12 6 15 0404 6 6 6v 65 | 52 J 4 63 —|60 6240 4236 38'34 
5113 6 15 6144 6 5 O16 O 7 G40 1 65 7 52 70! 7 45/440 4238 
Dee 15 0 14 04 6 50 8 O42 65 70 50 68 6840 42 38 — 
All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
Oatm. 
1817. | Wht.]| Rye. |Brley. Oats. Beans. Pease.| Wht. | Rye. | Barley. | Oats. Pease. 
Nov “olds ‘Gl 37 4/48 5/35 8 | 80 42 8125 5145 9145 3 
"15 80 5.46 9143 8127 3/48 2/48 2/5211 15 | 82 43 3/2 7 
81 646 9/44 5/28 3/4910) 1910/55 4 92 | 83 4/45 6] 43 11 | 27 1/49 ~|50 3} 
82 946 11/45 2/4911) 43 4/535 0 —-|— -|— — 


Aggregate Averages of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales, 
by which Jmpor tation ana Duty are in ass. ta 
, Average Prices of Scotland for the Four Weeks imm y poe att 
Barley, 41s. 24.—Oats, 31s. 1d.—Beans, 53s. Od.—Pense, 528. 
Wheat, 69s. 3d.—Rye, 59s. 5d 265. 6d.—Bear or Big, 3%s. 2d. 


VOL. 


| 
7 
V eat. 
1817. Prices| Av. pri] 
s 8 Gils. s. 
26] 651126 50/41 91] 28 
Dec. 31538128 49141 Ol] 27 3 
10] 459\52 49142 14/1 28 34lle5 3 | 
1817. 
Nov. 19}48 55|41 44|— 
26152 58|48 52)— 
Dec. 252 58)48 52|)— 
952 58;42 
Haddington. 
- wae. Barley. Oats Pease 
1817. Bolls. Prices. AV. pr. 
Nov. 21} 818 | 28 48 0140 1L 129 21 30 35 
9831110 | 25 48 0) 38 5150 20 50 35 
Dec. 5| 883127 4601359 730 20 55 25 33 
123 948120 466) 40 8} 30 411) 20 354 126 34 || | 
London. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLonrIAL Propuce.—Sugars.—The market still continues dull, with little varia- 
tion in prices; but as it is now thought that Muscovadoes have declined to moderate prices: 
an improved demand is expected. Refined goods have experienced a decline of about 
4s. in the course of the month. In foreign there has scarcely been any business done. 
Cojfce.—The demand has been confined ; holders, however, evince much firmness, and 
will not submit to any reduction of prices. Cotton.—An unusual number of buyers at- 
tended the sale at the India-house, which was very brisk ; 4491 bags Surats were dis- 
posed of, at and after the sale, at a reduction of 1d. to 14d. per Ib. of the top prices of the 
former sale; of 5612 Bengals, 3375 were sold about 09d. per Ib. above the prices pre- 
viously expected ; the lower qualities were taken in by the proprietors, about 104d. ; the 
whole subject to a duty of 1d. per lb. if taken for home consumption. Rum.—Abeut 
the middle of November, in consequence of a report that the French government had 
agreed to admit rum for the use of the allied armies, there were extensive transactions, 
and the article rose Gd. to 1s. per gallon. The question of its admission into France be- 
ing yet, however, unsettled, the market has become heavy, and prices have fallen a little. 
Spices.—Since the East India sale, there has been little variation in prices, but generally 
the market is improving. 7'vbacco.—Holders evince a great desire to effect sales, but the 
demand is not extensive. Marylands are a shade higher ; for cargoes, 67s. and 68s. are 
asked. Virginia, in cargoes, 05s. and 66s. Kentucky, 48s. to 56s. Oil.—The prices 
have declined since our last, and there is at present scarcely any business doing. 

European Propuce.—Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The prices of yellow candle tal- 
low, which had declined to 66s. have again advanced ; but there is not as much briskness 
as towards the close of last week. Hemp and flax are in demand, and prices have con- 
siderably advanced. Brandy and Geneva.—Brandy continues to rise, on account of the 
scarcity. Geneva is 3d. to 6d. per gallon higher. 

British Manujactures are in full lite and activity. Accounts from Boston state, that 
Manchester goods were selling there at very good prices, and the market for them was 
quick. The German papers, however, giving an account of Leipsic fair, state, that Eng- 
lish manufactures were offered at such high prices, that domestic articles were bought 
in preference. ‘The English merchants (they observe) only sell at low prices when they 
wish to get rid of damaged or old-fashioned articles.—Dec. 2. 

Course of Exchange, London, Noy. 28.-—Amsterdam, 37 : 6 B.2U. Ditto at sight, 
37:0. Rotterdam, 11: 11:2U. Agio of the Bank on Holland, 2. Antwerp, 11: 11 


Ex. M. Hamburgh, 34:7:24U. Altona, 34:8:24U. Paris, three days sight, 
(24:40U. Bourdeaux, 24:60. Frankfort on the Maine, 145 Ex. M. Madrid, 
38 effect. Cadiz, 373 effect. Gibraltar, 33. Leghorn, 494. Lisbon, 59. Rio Ja- 


neiro, 63. Dublin, 8} per cent. Cork, 8}. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £4: 0:6. Foreign gold, 
in bars, £4:0:6. New doubloons, £4. New dollars, £0:5:34. Silver, in bars, 
standard, L.0: 5: 33. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s—Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. to 25s. Cork, or Dub- 
lin, 25s. Belfast, 25s. to 30s. Hamburgh, 40s. to 50s. Madeira, 20s. to 25s. Ja- 
maica, 40s. 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds from November 11 to December 3, 1817. 


Nov. 11th. 18th. | 26th. Dec. 3d. 
Bank stock, - 2903 2904 290 291 
3 per cent. reduced, 825 8&3 824 824 
per cent. consols, 833 835 83} 835 
4 percent. consols, 99) 99% 993 99% 
5 per cent. navy ann. 1084 109 109 109 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann. — 
India stock, 249 — 2463 248 
—— bonds, 100pr. 99pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 20pr. 19 2Ipr. 20pr. 18 19pr. 
22 28pr. | 21 27pr. | 21 27pr. | 19 23pr- 
19 20pr. | 19 20pr. | 19 20pr. | 17 18pr. 
Consols for ace. 854 835 84} 835 
American 3 per cent. 65 
———— new loan, 6 p.cent. 1034 — — a 
French 5 per cents. G5fr. 706. 64fr. He 64fr. lic. 63fr. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Dec. 6. 


SucaR, Muse. LEITH. Giascow. | LIvERPOOL.! per 
B. P. Dry Brown, .. | 75 @ —|72 @ @ 75 \cwt 
Mid. good, ani fine mid. 80 86 | 76 83 | 76 BO | 
Fine and very fine, . . 88 92 | — — | 90 93 
Refined, Double Loaves, . . . [15 155 | — 
Powder ditto, . . . 124 128 | — 
Single ditto, . . . . 118 124 '116 118 (123 126 
Small Lumps, . . . 18 112 128 
Large ditto, . .. . 110 14 {105 108 {112 118 
Crushed Lumps, . . . | 65 70 | — | 67 70 
Mo.assEs, British, . . . | 38 39 | 35 37 | 38 
Correr, Jamaica, 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 82 87 | 78 90 } 82 88 ; 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 90 100 | 91 96 | 89 100 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. . 72 82 |— — | 72 82 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 86 92 |;— — | 84 91 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 92 101 | — — | 92 1dl 
St Dontinge, « | 90 | 85 91 
PIMENTO (in Bond), . . . 84 9| 9 93; 9 94; Ib. 
Srrnits, Jamaica Rum, 160. P. | 4s 4d 4s 6d) 3510 480) 386 3s 8 j gall. 
Grain Whisky, . . . |80 83/— idan 
Claret, Ist Growths, . 45 50 | — — |hhd. 
Portugal Red, . . . . | 38 45 | — —|— — ‘pipe. 
Spanish White, . 30 55 | — — ‘butt. 
Teneriffe, . . 35 | — — (pipe. 
Madeira, . « « 60 107 ates 
Locwoop, Jamaica, . . . £8 £8 10 |\£710 £810 5 £815 | ton. 
Honduras; 8 9; 810 _ 
Campeachy, . . . 9 10/9 010 0110 0 1010 
FusTic, Jamaica, . . 12 13 12 0 13 0)}12 0 13 0 
17 — 17 0 1715 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, . . . | 9s Gd 856 9s IIs 6 | Ib. 
TimBeERr, American Pine, . . 23 26);— —/{|2 3 2 4 (foot. 
Ditto Oak, . . 46 
Christiansand (duties paid), 24 
Honduras Mahogany, . 011 14/010 1 8} 11 1 5 
St Domingo ditto, . —j}12 3 2 5 
Tar, American, . « « — —} 160 17 0 bri 
Archangel, + 22 25) — 230 
PitcnH, Foreign, . . — 
TatLow, Russia Yellow Candle, 76 78 | 74 76 | 70 71 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, . . . |£47 48 |\£43 £44 |£— — | ton. 
Petersburgh Clean, . ~. | 45 46} 41 42 | 45 46 
FLax, Riga Thies. and Rak. | 63 —|— 
Duteliy 120 | — 
52 53 | — |stone 
Mats, Archangel, £6 0 £66) — — | 
BRISTLEs, Petersburgh Firsts, 1610 £17 | — — 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, . | 638 
Montreal ditto, . + + 60s 62s | 60s G23 | 60 _ 
Pot, . 47s | 49s 50s | 498 0 50s 0 
Ort, Whale, « 85 — | 62 53 | 57 58 | tun. 
Cod, + « | 5d(p.brl.j— | 45 46 | 45 
Tosacco, Virginia fine, 8 9| 9/0 8 O 
middling, 7 8} 74 0 0 7 
inferior, 6h 74,9 49 
CoTTons, Bowed Georgia, - | — wit 
Sea Island, fine, . | — —|27 29/25 26 
good, + |— —|24 3 2 4) 
middling, .« —i22 233 
Demerara and Berbice, - | — 
West India, . ou» l 8 2 0 & 9 
AMlzranham, “re @ 0 2 I 111 2 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLIsH BANKRUPTS, announced between October 31 
and November 30, 1817, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aaron, A. Plymouth Dock, silversmith 

Applesby, R. North Shields, cabinetmaker 
Aldham, W. Great Hotham, miller 

Allwright, S. London, haberdasher 

Atherstone, H. Nottingham, dyer 

Abram, T. Rufford, innkeeper 

Archer, T. London, bootmaker 

— T., and T. Fawell, London, wine mer- 


chan 

Bartlett, R. Westminster, wheelwright 

Beard, W. J. London, smith 

Beldon, B. Keighly, York, iron-founder 

Banfield, E. St oe and Jacob, cooper 

Brandon, J. N. London, merchant 

Bridgman, J. N. Tavistock, money scrivener 

Becket, W. P. Wakefield, linen-draper 

Baum, J. London, victualler 

Belling, W. Essex, druggist 

Bennet, S. Bath, broker 

Bolshaw, J. Liverpool, plumber and glazier 

Bell, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, stationer 

Bray, J. S. and W. London, merchants 

Butcher, U. Cambridge, scrivener 

Broad, T. Bury, miller 

Bradford, R. Bromyard, cord wainer 

Carlisle, J. Neweastle-upon-T yne, miller 

Cook, J. Fareham, tanner 

Collinsfield, J. Huddersfield, boat-builder 

Cooper, H. Brixton, builder 

Cowen, G. London, merchant 

Cutler, A. London, painter 

Cowdroy, W. Manchester, letter-press-printer 

Charleton, G. York, tailor 

Daniel, G., and W. Cross, Birmingham, mer- 
chants 

Davis, W. Tred Iron-works, innholder 

Dickinson, R. and J. London, brewers 

Dyson, J. Meltham Mill, York, clothier 

Downes, J. J. London, harnessmaker 

Downs, S. M. Reading, cheesemonger 

Eady, T. Woolwich, horse-dealer 

Evans, M. senior, Llangernew, shopkeeper 

Emeny, J. Dover, draper 

Ellison, E. Torbock, fiour-dealer 

Fletcher, J., and W. Yeats, Brighton, tailors 

Flack, J. London, victualler 

Frith, W. Liversedge, clothier 

Fothergill, G. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, ship-owner 

Gregory, G. Sheffield, sugar-manufacturer 

Goving, T. Staines, tailor 

Grove, J. London, grocer 

Green, R. Manchester, victualler 

Green, J. Saltford, vietualler 

Harrison, J. Leeds, merchan 

Harding, G., J. Hassall, and T. Overton, Liver- 
pool, brewers 

Horne, G. London, wine-merchant 

Hall, W. Halifax, money scrivener 

Howell, J. and B. Surrey, linen-drapers 

Hutchinson, W. Middlesex, cheesemonger 

Hawke, W. Lammerton, merchant 

Hildebrandt, C. London, pictureseller 

Hobson, J. Manchester, brazier 

Holbrook, W. Bath, coachmaster 

Hewitt, H. Sheffield, merchant 

Heaton, J., M. Fleming, and M. Dyson, Almond 
bury, woollen-manufacturers 

Kent, W. Bermondsey, Spanish leather dresser 

—- F., and G, Tyndale, London, linen- 

rapers 

Knight, J., and T. Ashby, London, fancy feather 
manufacturers 

Kilner, W. and J. York, woollen-manufacturers 

Kilsby, W. London, victualler 

Kendrick, W. Daventry, groccr 


Leigh, J. ae. calico printer 

Latham, J. Romsey, common brewer, &c. 

Lingford, J. London, truss-maker 

Lloyd, S. T. London, bookseller 

Manners, J., and J. Cam, Sheffield, edge-toot 
manufacturers 

Maxfield, T. Halstead, ‘ 

ee, W., and E. R. Lapraik, London, 
tailors 

Mitchell, J. Titchfield, linen-draper 

Marsh, J. Pilkington, farmer 

Moore, T. Burtonsham, farmer 

Morse, H. London, cabinetmaker 

Minor, W. London, merchant 

Marsham, W. London, broker 

Newman, E. Lambeth Marsh, brewer 

Noble, G. London, merchant 

Nicolson, J., and J. Brown, London, pin-manu- 
facturers . 

Oliphant, J. London, hat-manufacturer 4 

Oxham, R. Penzance, merchant 

Oates, G. and G. jun. Sheffield, merchants 

Overton, W. Birmingham, plater 

Pollock, R. London, merchant 

Paterson, R., and W. Nichol, London, nursery- 


men 
D. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, porter-mer- 


Pallet, C., and J. Power Massy, London, factors 

Patterson, T. Stockport, draper 

Parry, J. Denbigh, draper 

Pickstock, T. Shrewsbury, mercer 

Pitts, L. Thorpe Abbots, merchant 

Powell, J. Tepsham, ropemaker 

Philip, T. Newton Abbot, innholder 

Piercy, E. New Farm, Oxford, farmer "— 

Quinton, J. Devon and London, cyder and spirit 
merchant 

Reay, T. South Shields, merchant 

Richardson, J. Great St Helens, merchant 

Roberts, J. London, siJk-manufacturer 

Rudd, F. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
dressmaker 

Robson, J. London, stable-keeper 

Ryan, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Samuda, A. London, baker 

Stanton, J. London, apothecar 

Snow, S. London, dressmaker 

Sowerby, S. jun. Bristol, cutler 

Sharland, R. Exeter, saddler 

Slater, J. Westminster, brewer 

Spyer, S London, merchant 

Smith, J. Chepstow, cabinetmaker 

Smith, W. London, spring-blind-maker 

Smith, J. Shrewsbury, linen-draper 

Smith, J. Holmfirth, York, clothier 

Shore, E. Chardstock, miller 

Saunders, J. G. London, warehouseman 

Thurkle, G. M. London, wine-merchant 

Tickner, G. Portsea, house-carpenter 

Valentine, C. London, japanner 

Waddell, T. London, warehouseman 

‘alker, J. Bermondsey, glue- r 

West, T. London, porfounar and hair-merchant 

Wainwright, G. London, bottle-merchant 

Woods, G. Portsea, saddler 

Wardle, M. Manchester, me 

Warner, J., and J. Lord, 


per-dealer 
erby, 
Williams, ‘ee S., and "Te Barnard, Chel ’ 


grocers 

Weaver, E. and C. Gloucester, pin-manufacturers 
Ward, J. Liverpool, grocer 

Yandall, Edward, London, corn-dealer 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTS, announced between 30th October 
and 30th November 1817, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Birnie, G. Portobello, builder 
Grubb, J. Ardoch of Poyntafield, Ross-shire, sal- 


mon &e. 
Hepburn, J. of Wellsly, horse-dealer 


Macke «ie, D. sen. Stornowa Ship-owner 
Moncrieff, C, gromr 


Ritchie, T. Glenaharrich, Argyllshire, cattle-dealet 
Stewart, J. and Co. Paisley, merchants 


| | 
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Baxter, W. W. Dundee, merchant; by J. 
Blaikie, R. late of Dalkeith, candle-maker; by 
Rh Burd, W. S. Edinburgh, 50th November 
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Callum, J. Auchenblae, merchant; i 
merchant, Montrose, 18th 

Hutchison, J. jun. Haddington, cattledealer ; in 
the Sherifl-clerk’s office there, 19th December 

Maclellan, W. and Co. Crossmichael and Kirk- 
cudbright, timber-merchants ; by S. Maccaul, 
merchant, Kirkeudbright, 26th November 


Miller, Jas. Glasgow, merchant; by R. Aitken, 
merchant there, 5th December 

Primerose, G. partner of Stewart, Primerose, and 
Co. Leith, merchants; by P. Borthwick, mer- 
chant there, 18th December 

Webster and Finlay, Montrose, merchants; by 
C. Barclay, merchant there, 22d December. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

August 18. At Coassola, a woman nam- 
ed Madaleine Casarsa, of a daughter, who 
died four days afterwards ; and 47 days af- 
ter her first accouchement, she was deli- 
vered of twin daughters, who only lived 
five days. ‘The mother has not experien- 
ced the slightest indisposition. 

September 27. At Lausanne, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wauchope, a daugh- 
ter. 

October 6. At Corfu, the lady of the 
Hon. Colonel Patrick Stuart, a son. 

9. In Upper Harley Street, London, 
Mrs Stuart, a daughter. 

16. At Hatton Castle, the lady of Gar- 
den Duff, Esq. a son. 

26. At Tunbridge, the lady of the Rev. 
Charles Hardinge, a daughter. 

31. At Ruchill, Mrs Maclean, younger 
of Coll, a daughter. 

November 4. Mrs Robert Yuille, Ma- 
deira Court, Glasgow, a son. : 

5. At Maxpoftle, Mrs Scott, younger of 


. Raeburn, a Son. 


— At Edmondstone, the lady of John 
Wauchope, Esq. a daughter. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lee, St An- 
drews, a son. 

— In Heriot Row, Edinburgh, the lady 
of Sir James Douglas, K. C. B. a son. 

8. At Stevenson, the lady of Sir John 
Gordon Sinclair, Bart. a daughter. 

10. At his Grace’s seat, Chevely, near 
Newmarket, her Grace the Duchess of Rut- 
land, a son. 

11. At Broughty Ferry, the lady of Sir 
William Wiseman, Bart. a daughter. 

12. At Bath, the lady of Captain Buckle, 
R. N.a son. 

13. At Dulwich, in Surrey, the lady of 
”, Robert Graham, Bart. a son. 

4, At Kensington, the lady of Captain 
Spence, R. N. a daughter. ‘ 

— At Houghton, Yorkshire, the lady of 
the Hon. Charles Langdale, a daughter. 

15. The lady of Major-General Need, a 
son. 

16. At Content House, near Ayr. the 
lady of Captain Archibald Fullarton, a 

— At Edinburgh, the of Captain 
Stedman, a daughter 


16. At Dalkeith, the wife of John Ro- 
bertson, a poor industrious day-labourer, 
two sons and a daughter. 

17. At Auchlunies, Mrs Gordon, a 
son 


The lady of Lieutenant-Colonct 


Balfour, a son. 

20. Lady Frances Buchanan Riddell, a 
son. 

— At Littleton, in Middlesex, the Right 
Hon. Lady Caroline Wood, a son. 

22. At his residence in Albemarle Street, 
London, the lady of Sir W. Adams, # 
daughter. 

23. The Countess of Abingdon, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Greig of Hall- 
greig, a daughter. 

25. In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Tytler of Woodhouselee, a daughter. 

26. In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
Lady Elizabeth Hope Vere, a daughter. 

Lately—At Lisbon, the lady of Briga- 
dier-General Sir John Campbell, a daugh- 
ter. 

The lady of J. D. Alexander, Esq. of 
Hanover Square, London, a son and heir. 
MARRIAGES. 

September 13. At the British Ambassa- 
dor’s in Paris, Captain Acton of the cavalry 
lancers, son to General Acton, and nephew 
of the late Sir John Acton, Bart. of Alden- 
ham, Shropshire, to Charlotte, the only 
daughter of Dr Clugston, late of Bombay. 

October 7. At Mount Pleasant, in the 
King’s County, the Earl of Desart, to Ca- 
therine, eldest daughter of Maurice N. 
O’Connor, Esq. 

20. At Glasgow, Mr James Corbett, 
merchant, eldest son of James Corbett, 
Porterfield, Esq. to Mary, only daughter 
of the late William Moncrieff, Esq. of the 
Honourable East India Company’s ser- 
vice. 

28. At Fortrose, Donald Charles Came- 
ron, Esq. of Berbice, to Elizabeth Fraser 
Mathison, daughter of Colin Mathison, 
Esq. of Bennet’s Field, Ross-shire. 

ovember 1. At Tarbet House, John 
Buckle, Esq. of Sussex, to Miss Hay Mac- 
kenzie, eldest daughter of the late Edward 
Hay Mackenzie, Esq. of Newhall and Cro- 


marty. 
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3. At St James’s Church, London, Cap- 
tain Pakenham, R. N. to Caroline, third 
daughter ot Sir Home Popham, 

— At Aberdeen, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martin Lindsay, of the 78th Highlanders, 
U. B. to Miss Elsy Hadden, second daugh- 
ter of James Hadden, Esq. of that place. 

— At Stroquhan, Roger Kirkpatrick, 
Esq. son of the late Sir James Kirkpatrick, 
Bart. of Closeburn, to Lilias, third daugh- 
ter of Robert Anderson, Esq. of Stroquhan. 

ll. At Mellness, Matthew Townsend 
Bethune, Esq. Inverness, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Donald Forbes, Esq. of Mell- 
ness. 

12. At Kilmarnock, John Craufurd, 
Esq. of Gilknock-hall, Jamaica, to Miss 
Vrances Gordon, daughter of the late John 
Gordon, Esq. of Carleton. 

13. At Gretna Green, Lieutenant Row- 
land Pennington, late of the 5th foot, to 
Georgiana, only daughter of Dymoke Wells, 
Xsq. of Grebby Hall, Lincolnshire. 

14. At Culzean Castle, Lord Viscount 
Kinnaird, son of the Earl of Newburgh, to 
Lady Margaret Kennedy, third daughter 
of the Earl of Cassillis. 

16. At Downpatrick, Ireland, David 
Thomas, Esq. 92d, or Gordon Highland- 
ers, to Miss Caldos, daughter of Captain 
Caldos, Donegal militia. 

— John Hunter, Esq. of Upper Hallo- 
way, Middlesex, to Jessie, Temtlioes of 
John Young, Esq. of Bellwood. ) 

25. At Edinburgh, Captain F. Thomas 
Hutchinson, of the East India Company’s 
military service in Bengal, to Miss Isabella 
Mitchelson, third daughter of the late Ar- 
chibald Hepburn Mitchelson, Esq. of Mid- 
dleton. 

— At Luffhess, Thomas Darling, Esq. 
West Fortune, to Miss Alison Yule, 
youngest daughter of James Yule, Esq. of 
Gibslees. 


DEATHS. 

April 13. At Masulipatam, aged about 
68 years, Lieutenant-General Croker, of 
the Madras establishment, whose mili 
services, for upwards of 45 years, are w 
known, and justly appreciated by the army 
of the coast. 

May 1. At Travancore, India, in the 
58th year of his age, Captain Thomas Ar- 
thur, of the engincer corps, Madras esta- 
blishment, son of the Rev. Mr Arthur, 
Risolis, Ross-shire. Captain Arthur be- 
gan his military career under General Har- 
tis, in the memorable campaign of 1799, 
and was one of the party which that year 
stormed Seringapatam. After the conse- 

uent conquest of Mysore, he was one of 
those selected to make a survey of the con- 
quered country, which occupied him seve- 
ral years. While engaged in this under- 
tnking, he was one day on a high hill near- 
ly surprised by a royal tiger ; but the ani- 


mal being, for the time, scared away, Cap- 
tain Arthur soon after went in pursuit of 
the monster, whom he found and killed 
in the most cool and daring manner, with- 
out any assistance——a sepoy and native 
who accompanied him, having fled, on see- 
ing the animal advance open-mouthed, and 
with hideous roaring. In the course of his 
survey, he discovered a copper mine, from 
which great expectations have been enter- 
tained. Captain Arthur remained in India 
after the year 1799 till his death ; bore his 
share in the different wars which have since 
taken place there; and his name appeared 
more than once in the general orders issued 
by the Governor-General, thanking the ar- 
my for their gallant exertions. 

June 13. At Kakundy, on the Rio Nu- 
nez, in Upper Guinea, on his return from 
the interior of Africa, Captain Thomas 
Campbell, of the royal staff corps, then 
commanding the expedition intended to ex- 
plore the course of the Niger. This va- 
luable officer, from whose talents, zeal, and 
eminent acquirements, much was to haye 
been expected, fell a sacrifice to the severi- 
ty of a tropical climate, and to the fatigue, 
anxiety, and privation to which the whole 
of his party had for some time been ex- 
posed. The expedition was intended, in 
some degree, to trace the route of the la- 
mented Park, proceeding by the shortest 
course from the coast, across the mountains 
of Kong, and keeping southward of the 
Moorish population to the upper part of 
the Joliba or Niger, and thence descending 
that river to form a junction with the ma- 
ritime expedition which had previously en- 
tered the Congo. ‘The command had ori- 
ginally been entrusted to Major Peddie, an 
officer of enterprise, but who, unfortunate- 
ly, fell ill, and died on the Ist of January 
1817, ere the left the river Nunez— 
and about the same time the expedition 
lost a valuable officer in Lieutenant Mac- 
rae, who had joined only afew days. Cap- 
tain Campbell afterwards proceeded by land 
about 150 miles farther into the interior, to 
the river Panyetta, and near the moun- 
tains. The King of Teembo, in whose 
territories they were, was then at war with 
the Tendoo country, and declined granting 

rmission for them to proceed farther, at 

east until the end of the campaign. In 
the mean time, the rainy season set in, an¢ 
Captain Campbell having lost many of his 
companions, and the greater part of his 
beasts of burden, found it equally impos- 
sible to remain orto proceed. He resolved, 
therefore, to retrace his steps to the -_ 
and, after undergoing great privations, af- 
rived at Kakundy on the 8th of June, and 
collected vessels for transporting his men to 
Sierra Leone, until the expedition 

be refitted, and a more favourable oppot- 
tunity should permit its prosecution. He 
was not, however, destined to fulfil this in- 
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tention. The severity of his sufferings had 
reduced his frame to a state of extreme de- 
bility, and the disappointment of his hopes 
had deeply preyed upen his mind. On the 
10th of June he was taken ill, and confined 
to bed, and on the 13th he expired.—Cap- 
tain Campbell was a native of Caithness. 
He resided for many years in Dublin, of 
which city an excellent map, from actual 
survey, was made by him. To his friends 
he was endeared by the mildness of his 
manners, and unassuming merits,—and 
from the pains he had taken to qualify 
himself in every: way for the task he had 
undertaken, they confidently looked for- 
ward to his distinguishing himself in the 
elucidation of African geography. 

July 24. At sea, on his passage from 
Demerara to Quebec, at the age of 24 
years, Lieutenant Robert Mackenzie, of 
the GOth regiment, third son of Gilbert 
Mackenzie, late at Invershin, now at Rear- 
char, Sutherlandshire. 

August 7. At Jamaica, in the 19th year 
ef his age, Mr George Campbell, eldest 
son of the Rey. Dr Campbell, minister of 
Ancrum. 

17. At Constantinople, Isaac Morier, 
Esq. his Majesty’s Consul-General in the 
Turkish dominions. 

September 12. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mr Thomas Sheridan. He has lett 
a widow and several children, two of whom 
are now at the Cape, and, we believe, were 
born there. He was one of the pupils of 
the venerable Dr Parr, from whose tuition 
he proceeded to Cambridge. For a short 
time he served in the army, and was with 
the Earl of Moira, as his Aid-de-Camp in 


~ Scotland, when he formed an attachment 


to the lady he has now left, the daughter 
ef a Scotch gentleman of the name of Cal- 
lender. Either immediately before, or soon 
after his death, Mrs Sheridan broke a blood 
vessel, but was recovering when our ac- 
eount came away. The situation held by 
Mr Sheridan is that of Colonial Paymaster, 
the duties of which are very slight, and the 
emoluments one thousand pounds a year. 
Although the state of his health prevented 
him sharing, in the usual way, the luxuries 
of the table, his convivial faculties were as 
popular at the Cape as those of his father 
were in England, and his house was fre- 
quented by parties from the garrison and 
the civil department. He was the son of 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan by his first wife, 
the daughter of Mr Linley, and was the 
only child of that marriage. Thus, in little 


more than a year, have fallen three mem- 
bers of the same family, all well known to 
the world—the orator, the widow, and his 


son. 

September 19. At Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, the Rev. Hugh Macfarlane, M, D. 
minister of the Presbyterian church of St 
Andrew in that town. He arrived in the 


month of June last, and his demeanour 
there fully justified the recommendation 
which he brought, that of ‘* an able, an 
evangelical, and conscientious minister.” 

October 2.—At Crieff, John Murray, 
Fsq. Laird of Ardbenie, in Perthshire, a 
Justice of Peace for the county, Lieutenant 
of his — Fleet, and Marine Sur- 
veyor to the Right Hon. Board of Admi- 
ralty. During a long and valuable service, 
this excellent officer made some important 
discoveries on the coast of New Holland, 
and surveyed and drew plans of the prin- 
cipal harbours of the kingdom. 

4. At Bath, the Lady of Sir Robert 
Kingsmill of Sidmonton House, in the 
county of Southampton, Bart. 

%. At Annan, Mr John Lawson, mer- 
chant, one of the magistrates of that town. 

15. At Soleure, on the 15th ult. the 
brave, disinterested, and virtuous Kos- 
ciusko. A singular felicity of reputation 
has ever attended this admirable citizen 
and warrior. In the cause of genuine li- 
berty he fought against injustice, and sha- 
med both the tyrants and Jacobins of the 
age. In his days of power, at the head of 
armies that adored his name, no false glory 
dazzled him, nor corrupt ambition could 
betray him. He nobly resisted the foreign 
potentates who had laid waste his country, 
not because they were kings and emperors, 
but because they were invaders and op- 
pressors. He combated with no rebellious 
sword—for no ambiguous object. When 
Poland lost her independence, Kosciusko 
lost his home: as she sunk he rose; but 
not upon her ruins. The Court of Russia 
would have allured this illustrious defender 
of the people whom she had subjugated, 
by temptations irresistible to vulgar minds; 
Bonaparte would have made him the flat- 
tered instrument of a spurious and hollow 
liberty to his countrymen; but Kos- 
ciusko saw that their lot was irretrievable, 
and his own he refused to change. As a 
soldier and a patriot, in public life and in 
retirement, his principles were untainted, 
and his name unsullied; the monarchs 
whom he opposed respected him ; the fac- 
tions who failed to seduce, forbore to slan- 
der him: and he would have been the 
Washington, had he not been the Wallace, 
of Poland. 

21. In the 27th year of his age, of a ty- 
phus fever, whieh he caught whilst admi- 
nistering the pastoral offices of religion to 
one of his flock, the Rev. James Dorian, 
R. C. curate of Dundalk. 

24. Dr Donald M‘Askill, of the island 
of Kigg, who was unfortunately drowned, 
off that island. He was proceeding from 
Airsaig to Eigg, in a boat, along with the 
Rev. Mr Fraser, minister of the Small 
Isles, when, by the starting of a plank, the 
boat instantly sunk, and he and Mr Fraser, 
with two men, perished. Dr M‘Askill way 
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. 
a gentleman of the most amiable disposi- 
tion, universally beloved, and endeared to 
the poor by every benevolent act. He has 
left a wife and ten children to lament his 
loss. 

25. At Vienna, aged 92, the Baron de 
Jacquin. He was one of the first natura- 
lists in Europe, the friend and correspon- 
dent of the celebrated Linnzus. 

27. At Borrowstounness, Andrew Milne, 
Esq. late merchant there. 

28. At his seat at Wallingwells, near 
Worksop, Sir Thomas Wollaston White, 
Bart. 

— At Armagh, of the typhus fever, the 
Rev. Thos. Carpendale, Principal of the 
Endowed School of that city. 

29. At Armagh, Major-General Burnett, 
commanding the troops in the north-eastern 
district of Ireland. 

30. At her brother’s house at Hilton, 
Miss Isabella Newton. 

— At Ayr, in her 73d year, Mrs Jaco- 
bina Aiken, relict of the late John Mur- 
doch, Esq. Sheriff-Substitute of the county 
of Ayr. 

— At Ardrossan, Ayrshire, where she 
was for the benefit of her health, Janet Ag- 
nes Elizabeth, daughter of James Grierson 
of Dalgoner, Esq. 

31. A few hours after the birth of a son 
and heir, the lady of Henry F. C. Caven- 
dish, Esq. M. P. 

— At Edinburgh, Emilia M‘George, 
relict of the Rev. Adam Gib, late minister 
of the Associate congregation, Edinburgh. 

November 1. At his house in James’s 
Square, Edinburgh, after a severe and lin- 
gering illness, aged 63, John Graham, Esq. 
historical painter, and for many years Mas- 
ter of the Trustees’ Academy in this city. 


Mr Graham was originally apprentice to . 


Mr Farquhar, an eminent coach painter 
in Edinburgh at that time, from whence 
he went to London, and was employed in 
his occupation of coach painter for many 
years. In the meantime, being admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy, the fine 
collection of casts from the antique, and the 
society of many young men who have since 
risen to eminence in the highest depart- 
ments of the art, extended his views, and 
inspired his mind with the desire of prose- 
cuting the more elevated walk of historical 
painting, which he subsequently followed 
with great success. About the year 1798, 
he was appointed Master of the Trustees’ 
Academy, vacant by the death of Mr David 
Allan, which situation he has filled ever 
since, with great credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to his pupils, and the arts of this 
country in general. This academy, which 
was originally founded to promote the me- 
chanical arts and manufactures of the coun- 
fy, for the instruction in drawing of car- 


vers, painters, weavers, &c. became, on 
the accession of Mr Graham, a school of 
design. To this end the liberality of the 
Board of Trustees greatly contributed, by 
their procuring, at this time, for the use of 
the institution, a very magnificent set of 
casts from the antique, which is only sur- 
passed in Britain by the collection of the 
Royal Academy of London. By this im- 
provement in the condition of the academy, 
and the exertions of Mr Graham, the arts 
of the country have been carried to a great- 
er pitch of excellence than they had ever 
attained before, and many young men 
who have received the rudiments of the art 
there, have since conferred, by their ta- 
lents, the greatest honour on their country; 
of these, the names of Messts Wilkie, the 
Burnets, and Allan, are already well known 
to the public. Mr Graham’s principal 
works are, David instructing Solomon (in 
the possession of the Earl of Wemyss)—the 
Burial of General Fraser—two pictures for 
the Shakespeare Gallery, &c. He also exe- 
cuted many smaller works, and some por- 
traits. His composition, though not remark- 
able for any striking originality of concep- 
tion, is pure and chaste.- In the distribution 
of his groupes in his large works, he was sin- 
gularly fortunate. His drawing, though 
without the vigour and energy of the Flo- 
rentine School, is correct: his draperies are 
large and finely cast ; his colouring excel- 
lent, and his handling broad and masterly. 
The few portraits which he has left exhibit 
little of the beauty so conspicuous in his 
historical works. He also executed several 
pictures of lions, tygers, &c. from studies 
made from nature in the menagerie of the 
Tower, wherein he has exhibited ‘these 
animals with great truth and force of ex- 
pression. From the circumstances of Mr 
Graham’s situation in early life, his educa- 
tion was very limited, and his manners had 
little of the polish and courtly refinement 
which are necessary to give genuine worth 
its just estimation in the eyes of the world, 
and often give a currency even to medio- 
crity of talent, or laxity of principle. He 
was, however, friendly, honest, sincere, 

independent, and highly regarded by those 
who knew his worth. To his pupils he was 
candid and communicative, and ever ready 
to give his advice. Since he settled in this 
city as Master of the Academy, the few 
works he has done can contribute little to 
his fame, as the apathy of the public to- 
wards the fine arts, particularly to the more 
dignified department of historical painting, 
afforded no stimulus for the exertion of his 
talents, and any thing he has executed 
since must rather be considered. as filling 
up an idle,hour, than done with the deter- 
mination of exerting alk his powers in 1' 
completion. 
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Nov. }. At Blair House, Mrs Blair of 
Blair. Her death was the consequence of 
an attack of apoplexy. . 

2. At Megginch Castle, Miss Jane Atholl 
Drummond of Megginch. 

— Gilbert Bertram, Esq. merchant, 
Leith. 

— At the manse of Stonykirk, Mr J. 
M. Blain, third son of the late Rev. Hen- 
ry Blain, and who was one of the pas- 
sengers on board the unfortunate Albion. 

— At  Kirkton-house, Campsie, Mrs 
Maclachlan, wife of James J. Maclachlan, 
¥sq. of Kilchoan, Argyllshire. 

3. At Deptford, Lawrence Dundas Bruce, 
fourth son of the deceased Alexander Bruce 
of Kennet, Esq. 

— In St Giles’s, Norwich, John, the in- 
fant son of Dr Rigby, aged eleven weeks 
and three days, being the first in the series 
of the late quadruple birth. Andon Wed- 
nesday last, Caroline Susan, aged eleven 
weeks and five days, being the fourth in 
the series of the same extraordinary birth, 
and the last surviving child. 

4. At Glasgow, Mr Neil Marquis, mer- 
chant. 

— At Clifton, aged 49, the Dowager 
Lady Smith, widow of Sir John Smith of 
Sydling, Bart. sister of W. A. Morland, 
Esq. of Lamberhurst, Kent. 

5. At Invergowrie, James Menzies Clay- 
hills, eldest son of James Clayhills, Esq. 
of Invergowrie, and late a Captain in the 
Royal Scots, in the 3lst year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Henyman, 
relict of the Rev. Alexander Nicholson, 
minister of Thurso, in the 89th year of her 
At Sandbed poor-house, Dumfries- 
shire, Ann Sim, aged 70. She was re- 
markable for her pedestrian powers, as she 
was often known to walk to Dumfries and 
back again, a distance of 50 miles, by mid- 
day of the day she set out; as also. to 
Edinburgh, and return thence in the space 
of forty hours, though the distance travelled 
is 174 miles. 

%. At Carrickfergus, of a typhus fever, 
the Rev. George Hamilton, late of Armagh. 

— At Broughton Hall, near Maidstone, 
Clement Archer, Esq. late Lieutenant-Co- 
ionel in the 16th, or Queen’s Light Dra- 


9. At Tunbridge Wells, Lady Sander- 
10. At Govan House, Stewart Douglas, 
- merchant in G Ww. 


Ll. At Edinburgh, Maclachlan, 
Esq. of Maclachlan. 
— At Saugh Lieutenant-Colo- 


nel Coll Macdonald, late of the Royals. 
12. At her house in Piccadill tend, 


Lady Evelyn, widow of Sir Frederick Eve- 
lyn, Bart. 
— At Arran Lodge, Bognor, Elizabeth, 


slaughter and co-heiress of the late Sir 
VOL. f. 


John Tyrrell, Bart. of Heron, in the coun- 
ty of Essex, and only sister of the Countess 
of Arran. 

’ 12. At Edinburgh, aged 77, Mrs Lyall, 
relict of the late James Lyall, Esq. Pro- 


vost of Montrose. 


— At Kilmalcolm manse, the Rev. John 
Brown, minister of that parish, in the 69th 
year of his age, and 30th of his ministry. 

13. At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Young, 
Jate minister of the Associate congregation, 
Kincardine. 

14. At the house of her father, Mr Coke 
of Norfolk, the Right Hon. the Countess 
of Albemarle. This most amiable lady has 
left her disconsolate husband with eleven 
children to lament her irreparable less. Her 
Ladyship was the early friend of the la- 
mented Princess Charlotte, and the shock 
to her feelings on receiving the intelligence 
of her Royal Highness’s death, brought on 
premature labour, to which she fell a victim. 

— At Oakfield, Argyllshire, John Mac- 
neil, Esq. of Gigha, in the 88th year of his 


At Bushelhill, David Rochead, Esq. 
of Barnside, late writer in Haddington. 

— At London, Arthur Balfour, Esq. 
late Major in the service of the East India 
Company. 

15. At London, Major-General Wil- 
liam Macculloch, of the Honourable East 


India Company’s Bengal army, in the 67th 
his 


t of his age. 
16. At Drumsheugh, William Walker, 
. of Coats. 
— At Buntingford, Dr Robert Wood, 
‘son of the late Dr Wood of Perth. 

17. At Canterbury, in the 62d year of 
his age, Sir Robert Salusbury, Bart. 

18. At Mauchline, Mr John Mair, in 
the 105th year of his age. To a mascu- 
line understanding, he united poignant wit,* 
genuine humour, and a rare vivacity. As 
a teller of stories, he was almost without an 
equal. His mental energies and bodily 

continued unimpaired till shortly 
before his death. He was born in the 
rish of Galston, in March 1713, and had a 
commission, it is said, in the Train-bands, 
or Government Levy, in the year 1745. 
19. At Windmill House, John Airth, 


George Hill. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Macnee, mer- 
chant there. 

— At his house, in Newton, Ayr, Cap- 
tain John Smith. 
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— Suddenly, at Cumbernauld, Anne 

h Hamilton, wife of the Rev. Professor | 
d 21. Suddenly, in Duke Street, Bristol, 
; Elizabeth, the wife of Mr Thomas Hill. ; 

Her death was occasioned by her endea- 
vouring to fasten a cup with crumbs in it, 

outside her bed-room window, for a robin- 3 

: red-breast, who paid constant attendance 
there for several weeks, and, over-reaching . 
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herself, she fell backwards into the area, 
never to rise again. 

21. At Paisley, after a very short illness, 
the Rev. Charles Stuart, pastor of the Ro- 
man Catholic Congregation. His prema- 
ture death, at the early age of 25, was the 
effect of typhus fever, caught, to appear- 
ance, by contagious infection and subse- 
quent laborious attendance on some of his 
tlock suffering under that disease. 

22. At Paisley, Miss Ann Paterson of 
Craigton, aged 97. 

24. At his house in George Square, 
Edinburgh, Sir Patrick Inglis, Bart. 

— At Hutchesontown, aged $4, Mr 
James Bryce, late merchant in Glasgow. 

. 26. At Eyemouth, William Dewar, Esq. 
formerly captain in the artillery service of 
the Nabob of Arcot, inthe 77th year of 
his age, much 

30. At Jedburgh, James Potts, Esq. 
late Sheriff-clerk of Roxburghshire, in the 
7h year of his age. 

Lately, at his house in Fife, Admiral 
Duddingston. 

At Benares, in the East Indies, Claude 
Russell, Esq. of the Honourable East In- 
dia Company’s service. 

At Ballynure, Ireland, near Clones, Mi- 
chael Pendar, at the advanced age of 107. 
He had been a pensioner for 72 years. 

At Manchester, at the age of 70 years, 
Mrs Maclellan, formerly Miss Mary Mac- 
ghie, daughter of the late Mr Macghie of 
Airds, and the celebrated heroine of the 
popular ballad of ** Mary’s Dream.” 

At his house, Harsendam, Herts, Major- 
General Hadden of the Royal Artillery. 

{n Wimpole Street, London, Mrs Far- 
quharson, aged 83. 

' At Whittlebury, Northamptonshire, in 
his 73d year, the Rev. Henry Beauclerk, 
only son of the late Lord Henry Beau- 
clerk. 

At Dublin, Mrs Blackford, grand- 
daughter of the Earl of Darnley. 

In the Scotch College, Paris, deservedly 
lamented, the Rev. John Farquharson, Su- 
perior. He was long Principal or Head of 
the Scotch College at Douay, in Flanders, 
which he was forced to abandon at the pe- 

riod of the Revolution, and went to Glas- 
gow, where he remained many years, ofti- 
ciating as Catholic cle >» and was 
much esteemed for his modesty and humi- 
lity, and as an honest man. 
_ At an advanced period of life, Mr George 

Kidd, farmer in Crocketford, parish of 
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Urr, an industrious and worthy man. 
During the greater part of his life he was a 
zealous disciple of Mrs Buchan, the en- 
thusiastic pretender to a divine mission, 
who, towards the close of the last century, 
flourished in the vicinity of Closeburn. 

At Paris, the Countess Dillon, relict of 
the Hon. General Arthur Dillon, brother 
to the late Viscount Dillon. This lady 
was first married to the Comte de la Touche, 
by whom she had one son, and a daughter 
married to the Duke of Fitz-James. By 
the late Hon. Arthur Dillon she has lett 
ral daughter, married to General Ber- 


At St Maude, near Paris, aged 11 years, 
Lord Boringdon, eldest son of the Earl of 
Morley. A stalk of rye, which he had in 
advertently swallowed the latter end of 
July, was the cause of his sufferings. It 
was found, after his death, three inches in 
length, in its original state, lodged in the | 
intestines. 

At Cawnpore, in the 65th year of his 
age, Major-General Sir John Horsford, 
K. C. B. commanding first division field 
army, and Colonel of the 3d battalion of 
artillery. The State has in him lost a 
most able and upright servant, the army 
one of its most distinguished officers, and 
the Honourable Order of the Bath a mem- 
ber worthy of its distinction. He served 
nearly thirty-nine years with his regiment 
as an officer, and was much employed on 
field service during the eight years he 
commanded the Bengal artillery ; his at- 
tention to its interests was chiefly exempli- 
fied in improving the situation of the sol- 
dier, European and Native, in all the se- 
veral branches of that extensive and?widely 
dispersed corps. After a service of forty- 
five years, in various parts of India, spent 
in constant and unwearied devotion to his 
duty—never even in sickness having en- 
joyed the indulgence of one day’s fur- 
lough, or leave of absence from his profes- 
sional labours—this eminent officer, whose 
sound constitution, hardened by tempe- 
rance, had long contended with an extra- 
ordinary complication of disease, ended a 
long lite of useful services shortly after his 
return from field service at Hattras. A 
man of stern principle, sound judgment, 
extensive knowledge, and independent spi- 
rit, his memory will be by all 
who knew him, and his loss long r 


by those who were his selected frien 
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